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Ix the course of the speech with which the German Emperor opened 
the Educational Reform Conference at the Ministry of Public 
Worship in Berlin last spring, his Majesty referred to German 
journalists as ‘ Press-Bengel’ (Press-scamps) ; and for the same class 
of his fellow-countrymen Prince Bismarck’s favourite expression in 
his contemptuous moments, which were his prevailing mood, was 
‘ Federvieh, or ‘quill-cattle. The present Emperor has further 
sought to determine the social status of the journalist by decreeing 
that no foreign Correspondent can be received at his Court, even 
though he should have been previously presented to his own Sovereign ; 
and, indeed, that status in Germany tends to remind one of the 
condition of the English clergy in the reign of Charles the Second, as 
described by Macaulay, when a young Levite ‘ might fill himself 
with the corned beef and the carrots; but, as soon as the tarts and 
cheesecakes made their appearance, he quitted his seat and stood 
aloof till he was summoned to return thanks for a repast from a 
great part of which he had been excluded.’ 

By a clever German writer, Herr Franzos, the novelist, it has 
truly been said (and herein lies the secret of the whole Semitic 
question) that ‘every country gets the Jews which it deserves ;’ and 
the same remark might apply to journalists, a very large proportion 
of whom, by-the-by, in Germany are of Hebrew origin. Fletcher 
of Saltoun would have willingly surrendered to others the making of 
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his country’s laws in exchange for the privilege of writing its songs ; 
but Bismarck, on the other hand, preferred to make the laws of 
Germany himself, and leave the journalists to manufacture their 
sing-song of public opinion about them. 

Public opinion in Germany is by no means the power it is in 
England or France, and some other countries. It rarely or never 
influences the Government to the extent of diverting it from any 
course of action on which it may have resolved to embark, and 
for the very simple reason, mainly, that the vetoing power of the 
Crown is very much greater than the force resulting from the voting 
power of the people. The German Press registers, but rarely initiates. 
It is much more the valet and secretary than the companion or 
counsellor of the powers that be. The Government has its supporters 
and its censors among the members of the Fourth Estate, but no 
masters, no controllers, as in England. To Bismarck the ablest and 
most eloquent leading articles were only so much ‘ printer’s ink’ 
(Druckerschwirze), which he heeded no more than ‘the wind 
whistling down an old chimney.’ No man ever affected to have 
a profounder contempt for the Press and its practitioners, as no 
man—certainly no statesman—ever made a more systematic and 
effective use of these agencies for his own political ends. Sweet, 
too, are the uses of other people’s adversity to the journalist, as 
scores of interviewers were quick to experience when the greatest 
man of his time had to retire into the chilling shade of Imperial 
disfavour. From the Berlin Congress up till that time the Prince 
had kept all journalists at more than arm’s length, and only allowed 
them to come to his ante-chambers and his gates to receive their 
diluted dole from the hands of his subordinates, as the clients of 
a noble in Imperial Rome were permitted to carry off their matutinal 
sportula of victuals from the vestibule of the great man. But when 
the dictator of the Wilhelmstrasse became the rebellious and resentful 
exile of Friedrichsruh, nothing was more natural than that he 
should turn to the Press for sympathy and support. On the other 
hand, it was almost a revolting spectacle to see how some journalists 
who had fawned on him like dogs in the heyday of his power, and 
licked their allotted morsels from his hand, now turned against him with 
a vicious growl and a forbidding show of teeth. As Wallenstein 
received his fatal wounds from the swords and partisans of some of his 
officers in whom he had reposed most implicit trust—his Leslies, his 
Butlers, his Gordons, and his Devereux—so Bismarck, after his fall, 
must have smiled with a savage bitterness to perceive how fickle is 
the fidelity which is founded more on fear than on love, as evidenced 
by the altered attitude of some of those who had aforetime been his 
obsequious Leibjournalisten, or ‘ body-scribes.’ Of all the ills which 
afflict a man who is down, surely none can be more galling than 
either the patronage or the persecution of his previous lackey, as 
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witness the sad case of Major Pendennis and his valet, Mr. Morgan ; 
but certainly since his dismissal from office Prince Bismarck has 
had ample enough cause to smart at insolence and ingratitude of 
this kind. And yet he has mainly himself to blame for this result. 
For as a man soweth, so he shall also reap ; and if the ex-Chancellor 
treated journalists, especially of the semi-official kind, as mere serfs 
trained to write to order, he has surely now as little reason to feel 
surprised at their change of front as Charles the Twelfth was entitled 
to wonder at his having been worsted at Pultowa by a semi-civilised 
people to whom he had himself taught the art of war. 

Of all the Presses of the world, that of Germany—with the single 
exception, perhaps, of Russia—is the most ‘trained to write to 
order; nor is this to be wondered at so very much in a country 
where ‘drill’ is the first maxim of education, where the State is no 
less omnipotent than omnipresent, and where the Government is 
paternal, or rather, indeed, stepmotherly. There is little you can do 
in Germany without the cognisance and consent of the police, who 
are the brusque embodiment of the authorities, and these, in turn, 
have leading-strings for almost everyone. That being so, the only 
wonder is that the German Press is not much more of a State 
institution than it really is. But where it is without control or 
inspiration by the Government and its supporters, it is generally in 
the hands of the Jews or of other agencies who have got axes to 
grind. 

Apart from the Cologne Gazette, which, with all its imperfec- 
tions, comes nearest, perhaps, to our English ideal of the highest 
form of journalism, there are few, if any, newspapers in Germany 
which are at once enlightened, high-minded, independent, patriotic, 
and, to crown all, well-written. Poor in means, the German 
Press, as a whole, is also petty in motive and performance, and 
may almost be said to be still in its teething period. But-how, 
indeed, could it be anything else, considering that its nominal, 
though far from real, independence from censorship and other 
stifling restraints only dates from the revolutionary year 48; 
while the burdens under which, even after that, it continued 
to groan and languish, in the various States of Germany, were only 
removed by the law of 1874, which substitutes Imperial for local 
jurisdiction over the Press ? But can the manumitted slave suddenly 
display all the virtues of the man who has been the inheritor of ages 
of freedom? By that Imperial law Press censorship was abolished ; 
that is to say, an editor was no longer obliged to submit a copy of 
his journal to the police before its publication could be sanctioned ; 
but even now he is compelled to hand to them one of the first copies 
after it leaves the printer, so as to convince the supervisors of public 
order and morals that it is free from injurious matter, which, if found, 
would entail the immediate confiscation of all the issue of the nocuous 
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number. It is true that this power of confiscation is exercised by 
the police in a manner which cannot altogether be called oppressive ; 
but this power exists, and the consciousness that they have to wield 
their pen within the valley of the shadow of that power has naturally 
enough a chilling effect on the writers for the daily Press. In all 
cases of confiscation it is the main object of the police to discover and 
punish the real author of any objectionable article, and thus defeat 
the purposes of the ‘dummy editors,’ as they are called, who, for a 
consideration, might be willing to sit in the stocks for the sins of 
others (as Launce, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, did for his 
peccant and ungrateful dog) ; and it is thus with the view of enabling 
the police to detect the true culprit that the law empowers them to 
enter and ransack newspaper offices for the manuscripts of incriminated 
effusions. 

It is these domiciliary visitations which vex and mortify German 
editors more than anything else in the Press Law, unless, indeed, 
it be the ease with which an aggrieved person can prosecute them 
for libel. They could sing a song to you, could most Opposi- 
tion editors, about the manner in which the ex-Chancellor himself 
exercised this prosecuting power when any public writer or speaker 
so far forgot himself as to indulge in the pastime of Bismarck- 
Beleidigung, or, as it might be freely rendered, ‘ Bismarck-badgering.’ 

It is true that this particular offence is not enumerated among 
the crimes of the Penal Code; but it has been defined by jurists of 
acumen to partake of the nature of a common libel on the one 
hand, and of lése-mayesté on the other, for which due satisfaction 
must be rendered; and, during the latter years of the Prince’s 
reign, never a week passed without bringing the trial of a case of 
this kind before some court or other throughout the Empire. At the 
Chancellor’s elbow there used to lie a pile of printed formule, one 
of which he would hurriedly fill up and despatch to the Public 
Prosecutor whenever he felt particularly galled by the pen of any 
pestilential scribe, or by the sting of some aggressive tongue; and 
even men like Professor Mommsen and George von Bunsen have 
been plunged into all the worries and tracasseries of a trial for 
Bismarck-Beleidigung. 

Not that convictions invariably followed on Press and personal 
prosecutions of this kind. On the contrary, the judges were 
generally animated: by a surprising spirit of independence, evi- 
dently holding—good and noble men that they were—that the 
Bench, at least, must remain a refuge-rock of public freedom in 
Germany, and in most cases they gave verdicts of acquittal. But 
still these libel suits served, to some extent, the Prince’s object, 
which was to paralyse the pens and tongues of his public critics 
by making them live in constant dread of his vengeance. Libel 
actions, arising from Press controversies, are of most frequent 
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occurrence in Germany, where warring editors, unlike their French 
colleagues, who generally settle their personal disputes with a pair 
of pistols, prefer to seek the moral satisfaction of a court of law. 
But, indeed, this is almost the only kind of satisfaction obtainable 
from these tribunals, which only afford material indemnification 
of the most trumpery kind, even in cases where hearts have 
been broken by breach of promise of marriage, or where the 
blow to a character or a reputation has been a very heavy one. 
Where injury to character takes the form of aspersion, the primary 
remedy is in a court of law; but if this injury results from 
mere misstatement or misinterpretation of facts, the process of 
purgation is as simple as it is effective. For, by a certain clause 
(the famous 11th) of the Press Law, every editor is bound 
to give an immediate and prominent place in his columns to 
the ‘ matter-of-fact rectification’ of any person who feels personally 
aggrieved by any statement in his journal. Thus, for example, if 
Herr Schulz resented the assertion of editor Miiller that he 
(Schulz) was in ’the habit of wearing a coat of snuffy brown, 
he could compel Miller to insert in his next number a contradiction 
of the damaging statement, even if Miiller remained firmly con- 
vinced (and could prove, moreover, to the satisfaction of his 
neighbours) that Schulz’s garment did not. contain one single thread 
of sable hue, but was throughout of the colour of Irish Blackguard. 

The Press is inundated with ‘rectifications’ of this kind, which 
are, indeed, almost the only ‘ Letters to the Editor’ that find their 
way into print. Nothing is more characteristic of the English 
Press than the ‘ Letters to the Editor,’ which express the grievances, 
the aspirations, the suggestions, the warnings, the wants, and the 
controversies of a free-speaking people, accustomed to and enamoured 
of the ends and methods of publicity. But the Germans are still 
very far behind us in this respect, if one may judge from the rarity 
of cases where ‘voices from the crowd’ ask or are allowed to be 
heard from the platform of the Press. These ‘ Letters to the Editor’ 
form one of the main sources of the power wielded by the English 
Press both at home and abroad; and where is the hotel-keeper on 
the Riviera, or in Switzerland, or even in Russia (as once I found to 
my great advantage at Moscow), who would not grow pale at the 
threat of an overcharged or,‘ exploited’ traveller to write to The 
Times? But fancy a German tourist in foreign parts menacing 
a rude or extortionate Gastwirth with exposure in the columns of 
the Cologne Gazette or the National-Zeitung! The Gastwirth would 
only sneer, and probably clap an extra ten francs on to his visitor’s 
bill for his insolence. Not that the Germans are without plenty of 
private and public grievances. But they know that public opinion 
with them is a stone which cannot easily be set rolling, and that, 
even when it does at last begin to move, its force can be broken, or 
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its course altogether stayed, by the total indifference and dead inertia 
of the authorities. 

Take the railways, for example, which in Prussia are now all in 
the hands of the State. However well worked on the whole, the 
methods and administrative machinery of these lines are by no 
means faultless ; but, no matter how the travelling public are incon- 
venienced or even endangered, there are few who would ever think 
of writing to the papers to suggest remedies or change in this or 
that direction. For the railways are run by the State, which claims 
to be a parent knowing much better what is good for its children 
than these latter themselves ; and even when accidents happen, as they 
sometimes even do happen in a splendidly disciplined and well- 
ordered country like Germany, the public are content with the very 
briefest and barest accounts of the catastrophes, nor seek to inquire 
too closely into their cause and suggest. remedies against the repeti- 
tion of such disasters. They know that the Government will do all 
that for them, and are content ; and it is pretty much for the same 
reason that, at general elections, the percentage of German voters 
who actually go to the polls is comparatively small for a land of 
universal suffrage. ‘ What is the good of our bothering ourselves 
with these infernal ballot-boxes ?’ many of the voters used to say when 
Bismarck was in power. ‘ He will make everything all right for us, and 
what’s the good of our saying “yes” if he means “no”?’ Every- 
where in Germany you find the paternal government idea deeply rooted 
in the people—an idea with which millions have already familiarised 
themselves to the extent of being comparatively content with it ; and 
hence the currents of public life, as this is understood and practised 
in England, are sluggish and slow in Germany, as any stranger might 
soon gather for himself by looking into that mirror of the national 
life—its Press, 

It is also for the same reason that the Germans are not a nation 
of newspaper readers to the same extent that the English or the 
Americansare. True is it that Berlin has its Vorddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, its National-Zeitung, its Kreuz-Zeitung, its Post, its 
Vossische Zeitung, its Tageblatt, its Freisinnige Zeitung, its Borsen- 
Courier and Boérsen-Zeitung, its Kleines Journal, its Reichsbote, 
its Volkszeitung, and its Vorwiirts, its Lokal-Anzeiger, its Staats- 
birger-Zeitung, its Berliner Zeitwng, its Neueste Nachrichten, and 
its Reichsanzeiger,—it is true, I say, that Berlin, with all these 
and other newspapers, can boast of more dailies with evening and 
morning editions than London itself. But then I doubt very 
much whether the aggregate daily issue of all these prints is 
equal to one of our own ‘ greatest circulations in the world,’ and 
the number of claimants for this distinction in England seems to 
be ever on the increase, in spite of the fact, which must be well 
known to them, that there is one newspaper in Paris, the Petit 
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Journal, which unquestionably cuts the record of them all. And 
this reminds me of a public-house I lately came across in one of 
London’s great arteries, on the signboard of which flared an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that the traveller would not encounter another such 
house of entertainment within a mile thence, although I had not 
marched another furlong before a second hostelry of the same kind, 
and a better one too, gave the lie to the assertion. One is not so 
very much surprised to find staring falsehoods of this advertising 
kind on the signboards of taverns; but it is a little astonishing to 
see daily newspapers, those mentors of public morals, walking about, 
so to speak, with conscious lies printed on their foreheads. Happily, 
however, for the honesty of all Berlin journals, none of them are in 
the least degree tempted to boast extravagantly about their special 
circulation, as all their seats are fairly well to the back in this respect ; 
and how they all get a living, poor things, Heaven only knows. 
Yet they all manage to scrape along somehow, doling out their 
dulness or their sensation, their facts or their fiction, according to 
the appetites of their readers—some, like the Tageblatt, being written 
by Jews for Jews; others, such as the Kreuz-Zeitung, being 
laboriously pieced together by Germans for Germans; another 
category composed of prints, like the Borsen-Courier and Bérsen- 
Zeitung, ministering to the various interests and aptitudes of the 
Bourse ; a fourth class, including the Vorwdrts and the Volkszeitung, 
preaching, or rather screeching, to the hungry proletariat the 
dazzling doctrines of liberty, equality, and fraternity; a fifth class, 
with the National-Zeitung and the Vossische Zeitung (Tante Voss) 
at its head, posing as the champions of bowrgeois bier-politics 
softened with a dash of academic pedantry and the belles-lettres ; 
and a final phalanx, led on by organs like the North German Gazette 
and the Post, acting as the devoted touts and speaking-trumpets of the 
Government and the ruling classes. 

As for the so-called ‘ society papers,’ they simply do not exist in 
Berlin, and for the very simple reason that there is no society there 
whatever, in the English or French sense of the term. But even if 
there were, and if a society journal were started to trade upon its 
gossip and its scandals, it would be extinguished by the police in the 
twinkling of an eye, and its writers laid by the heels. For if there 
is one thing less than another which the Court cannot and will not 
stand, it is journalistic personalities about its members; and when- 
ever you hear of a foreign Correspondent being expelled from Berlin, 
or, in the euphemistic phrase of the authorities, when his ‘ further 
residence there has been refused’ (a fate which has overtaken 
several French and other alien journalists in recent years), you may 
be quite sure that personality and not politics has been his crime. 
Lese-majesté, though something considerably less than high treason, 
is nevertheless a most heinous offence in the eye of the Prussian law, 
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which hedges round the person of the Sovereign and his family with 
the most rigorous exemption from public criticism ; and nothing is 
more characteristic of the difference between English and German 
liberty, or, at least, license of speech, than the length to which a 
writer may or may not go in this respect. If London ‘society 
journalists’ were subject to the same code of criticism with regard to 
members of the Royal Family as obtain in Berlin, every one of 
them would be sent to gaol within a week. Even the Kreuz-Zeitung, 
which is the organ of the Prussian Junkers, who are mere medizva} 
feudalists in comparison with the new German Tories, was placed on 
the Index. Expwrgatorius of the present Emperor for daring to 
suggest'to his Majesty the danger of going too far in the path of 
liberal concessions. Once before, indeed (in 1876), Prince Bismarck 
himself, who helped to found this journal in the reactionary days 
succeeding the Revolution of ’48, and was one of its earliest paid 
contributors, had endeavoured to ‘ boycott’ the Kreuz-Zeitung by 
calling upon all its subscribers to cease to take it in ; but the young 
Emperor went a step further than this by ordering the obnoxious. 
print’s exclusion from all the royal castles—to the great astonishment 
of its writers, who were thus taught the folly of having exchanged 
their ordinary habit of toadyism for the exercise of a mild 
terrorism. 

Like the proverbial poor country parson with a large family, most. 
of the prints above enumerated had morning and evening editions, 
the latter of these, curiously enough, being the chief issue as far as 
news and public interest are concerned. But what the morning 
editions lack in pith they possess in padding, in the shape of academic 
essays, leading articles (one at a time and long behindhand), and 
Jfeuilletons, which in a great many cases consist of mere translations 
of English novels, as these have the double merit of being at once 
cheaper and better wares than can be had in the German literary 
market. The Germans sometimes complain that we will not and do 
not read their so-called modern masterpieces in fiction. The ‘do not’ 
may be true, but not the ‘will not.’ Let but the Germans tender us 
better entertainment in this respect than we can get from our own 
novelists, as I have frequently told the grumblers among them, and 
they may be quite sure that our shrewdness as a ‘nation of shop- 
keepers,’ exercised even in matters of literature, will induce us to 
buy in the better market. But as long as we have Eliots and 
Thackerays, Stevensons and Hardys, Merediths and Kiplings, Barries, 
Blacks, and Braddons, they must not expect us surely to linger one 
moment over the sickening trash offered us by their Lindaus, their 
Mauthners, their Hans Hopfens, and even their latter-day Spielhagens. 
In any case, as I have said, the very feudlletons of their own journals 
(and most of them, in the French manner, offer a daily dish of fact 
relieved by fiction) teem with translations from our English novelists ; 
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and it is surprising how large a class of readers in Germany take in 
papers mainly on account of their story columns. With the exception 
of the Daily Chronicle, which has lately broken fresh ground in this 
direction, none of our great London dailies indulge their readers with 
the fancies of the fictionist ; but in Berlin a newspaper would very 
soon go to the wall if it did not present its subscribers with light 
entertainment as well as laborious argument. 

I say ‘ subscribers,’ because most German papers rely very much 
more on this regular class of readers than on casual sales, which, 
indeed, are of a very sparse and precarious kind ; and what may be 
called the street or bookstall sale of the journals is next to nothing. 
Though not absolutely forbidden, that sort of thing is far from being 
encouraged by the authorities; nor are the ears of the Berlin citizens 
deafened (except on very extraordinary occasions, when Extra-Bldtter 
are issued) by the stentorian cries of multitudinous boys and men with 
their ‘speshul edeeshuns’ and. all what not. ‘Special editions’ do 
not go down very readily in a country where it is a matter of pure 
indifference to most people whether they get their journals an hour 
or two sooner or later; nor have ever I seen anyone in Germany 
swear or swing a cat because he did not get his morning paper 
punctually with his coffee. What a contrast between this compara- 
tive indifference and the sunrise rush of ‘ railway trains’ in England, 
the scramble for journals at the bookstalls and newsvendors’, the City 
trains full of busy readers, the knife-boards of ’busses fluttering with 
the still humid sheets, and all the breakfast tables rustling with the 
turning over of the eagerly-scanned columns! This is large and free 
life ; this is human interest ; these are the occupations which con- 
stitute the Englishman and the American a todutixdv Hor of the 
first order. 

The Germans frequently reproach us with being a narrow-minded 
and insular nation, wrapped up in our own conceit, and caring for 
no one else; this, too, of a people whose field of interest is co-equal 
with the circuit of the sun, and whose first act in the morning (after 
their prayers) is to scan the page of the preceding day’s world 
history as they expect to find it reflected and recorded for them in 
their favourite newspaper. Where is the drama, or what is the 
event of prime importance throughout the entire world which the 
English Press does not aim at witnessing and describing? And yet 
a chapter of contemporary history like our Nile campaign, to speak 
of nothing else, was not, by any German journal, deemed worth a 
single line of original observation. It is little wonder that German 
journals have been described as bearing the date of to-morrow and 
the news of last week. Nor is the epigram without its truth; for 
many of the Berlin newspapers which are published in the evening 
are post-dated by a day; while, on the other hand, how is it possible 
for journals which cannot afford to pay for telegrams, especially from 
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abroad, to escape the imputation of being a se’nnight behindhand 
with their intelligence ? 

Asa matter of fact, there are only two journals in Berlin—or 
perhaps I might add a third—which ever get independent telegrams 
of any length from foreign capitals, from London in particular, and 
even these are generally too brief and scrappy to convey anything 
but a wrong and misleading impression. On the other hand, it is 
only the very richest papers that can afford to keep foreign Corre- 
spondents of their own, the others contenting themselves—in the 
case of England more especially—with subscribing to a printed 
news-letter from London called the Englische Correspondenz, or 
with the concoction of London ‘letters’ from the English newspapers 
when they reach Berlin. 

And I wish that those who have friendly relations between the 
two countries at heart could sometimes peruse the London letters of 
these various German Correspondents, who have often seemed to me 
to be animated by anything but a serious sense of the importance 
and responsibility of their office. Heaven only knows. There are 
Germans enough, with all their culture and acquirements, who still 
entertain the most grotesque and erroneous notions regarding every- 
thing English; but their accredited critics and chroniclers in London 
frequently appear to regard it as their function rather to deepen than 
dispel the prejudices and ignorance of their countrymen. I do not 
speak of observers like the representative of the Cologne Gazette, 
whose conception of his duty is as high as its execution is honest 
and able; but there are few of his colleagues who would not have 
much to answer for before a bar of international judgment. 

Misrepresentation may be wilful, or it may be unintentional; 
while, in the latter case, it can only spring from ignorance, and in 
the former from malice. But German journalists who live in England, 
and enjoy at once the hospitality of her sons with the best of 
opportunities for studying their character and institutions, have 
surely just as little cause to be malevolent towards as to be ill-informed 
about them ; and, therefore, it is difficult to imagine the motives 
which so often induce them to write about England and Englishmen 
in such a petty, perverse, and aggressive spirit. And the worst 
sinners in this respect are those who purvey prejudice and caricature 
for the Press of the German capital, not for that of the provinces, 
which, curiously enough, occupies a much higher level of honesty, 
enterprise, and influence than the journals of Berlin. 

In this respect Germany is, perhaps, unique. But then, again, 
too, it is without a rival in the number of its capitals, which persist 
in their stubborn refusal to be merged in the Kaiserstadt on the 
Spree. Berlin has not yet become an all-absorbing centre of art, 
literature, science, politics, and commerce, such as renders London 
the most brain-congested city in the world. As the Empire has 
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capitals where art and law, commerce and learning, are more at home 
than in Berlin, so it has also newspapers on the Rhine, the Main, 
and the Elbe which outshine the journals of the Spree—newspapers 
like the Cologne Gazette (Koélnische Zeitung), the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, and the Hamburger Nachrichten. In their methods and 
their spirit of enterprise these journals are more English than any 
others in all the Empire, and are served from the capital by special 
wires, across which are flashed (to the Cologne Gazette at least) 
even more complete reports of the debates in Parliament than appear 
in the Press of Berlin; and their example is imitated to some extent 
by other provincial prints, in spite of the fact that the Government 
has hitherto always refused the demand for Press-message rates, 
such as minister to the public good in England, while causing a 
positive loss to the public exchequer, And even the use of the 
telegraph wire from London to Frankfort and Cologne is extensively 
requisitioned at times by the leading journals of these two German 
cities; while the Press of the capital is content to depend in some 
few cases mainly, and in others exclusively, for its intelligence from 
England, France, and other countries, on the telegrams of ‘ Wolff's 
Bureau,’ the ‘ Reuter’s Agency ’ of Germany. 

And now for a few words touching this peculiar institution, which 
has, perhaps, more claims to be considered the ‘ Reptile Press Bureau’ 
of Germany than any other organisation I know of. A ‘Reptile’ 
print, in the ordinary sense of the term, is one which is subsidised 
by the Government to serve its interests. But a subsidy may either 
be paid in money or in kind, and the latter is the form employed with 
regard to ‘ Wolff,’ who is salaried by means of patronage on the one 
hand and by privilege on the other. This patronage, whereof he is the 
partaker, assumes the shape of special information which is given to 
him for communication to the Press of Germany and of other coun- 
tries—revelations, denials, rectifications, feelers, ‘booms,’ and the 
like—while his privileges include the right of priority in the despatch 
and receipt of his telegrams, an immense advantage over his news- 
paper rivals. In return for these valuable prerogatives, the ‘ Wolff’ 
News Company binds itself to circulate nothing to the detriment of 
the Government or its repute, to submit questionable matter to the 
judgment of the Foreign Office before disseminating it at home or 
despatching it abroad, and generally to couch the language of its 
telegrams in accordance with the principles of ‘cooking’ as under- 
stood and practised in the Imperial cuisine. It will thus be seen that 
a Press which derives by far the greater part of its best intelligence 
—home as well as foreign—from an organisation of this kind may be 
said to be more or less under the thumb of the Government; and 
that the German Government is thus also able to extend this influ- 
ence over the Press of other lands, especially of England, will be 
understood when it is explained that, according to the system of 
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international exchange prevailing between the News Agencies of 
various countries, English ‘ Reuter’ is only another name for German 
‘Wolff.’ ‘ Reuter’ gets his German news mainly from ‘ Wolff,’ while 
the English wants of ‘ Wolff,” on the other hand, are supplied by 
‘Reuter, who has by no means the network of agents all over 


Germany suggested by the sight of his telegrams to the London 
Press from all parts of the Empire. These telegrams, I say, are 
mainly contributed by ‘ Wolff ;’ and touching the character of ‘ Wolff,” 
as an independent news-gatherer and transmitter, I think I have 


already said enough. 

English writers on German affairs are very fond of referring in 
contemptuous terms to the ‘ Reptile Press Bureau ;’ but I repeat 
that, apart from the News Agency above described, I know of no or- 
ganisation corresponding to the ideas of such writers on the subject ; 
and I think that a residence of over twelve years in the German 
capital would have enabled one to discover such an institution had it 
existed. There is certainly no ‘ Reptile Bureau’ that I know of in 
Berlin, though there was once a ‘ Reptile Fund’ for sudsidising certain 
organs of the Press; and as popular notions on this subject are still 
very confused and erroneous, I may as well repeat here the explana- 
tion which I have elsewhere offered as to the origin of the term and 
the object of the fund. 


One of the means employed by both of them (ze. the deposed Sovereigns of 
Hesse-Cassel and Hanover) to undo these events (of 1866) was the maintenance 
of a number of newspapers animated with the bitterest hatred of Prussia, and with 
the soul of falsehood, misrepresentation, and calumny—journals which did all they 
could to set France and Germany by the ears, and thus bring about a convulsion 
that would dismember Prussia, and restore the dispossessed Princes to their thrones. 
It was complimentary to the power of a free Press—which Bismarck has often 
affected to despise—that he beheld in the fury of these anti-Prussian prints a real 
and imminent danger to the peace of Europe, which it behoved him to counteract 
with all promptness and energy. And this he deemed could best be done by fight- 
ing the foe with his own weapons. Having captured the enemy’s guns, he was 
quick to turn them against their owners by converting the interest accruing on the 
impounded revenues of the dethroned monarchs into a secret service fund, to be 
applied in watching and frustrating their anti-Prussian activity. It was during the 
debate on this subject that the Chancellor used an expression which has now become 
historical, ‘There is nothing of the spy in my whole nature,’ he said; ‘but I 
think we shall deserve your thanks if we devote ourselves to the pursuit of wicked 
reptiles into their very holes, in order to see what they are about.’ Hence the ex- 
pression ‘ Reptile Fund,’ as applied to the means employed by the Prussian 
Government to combat the opposition of the Guelphs. Gradually that opposition 
was broken ; but the weapon which broke it was not given up. It continued, in- 
deed, to be wielded by the Government against all who resisted it in the field of 
domestic, and even foreign, politics. But, whereas the term ‘reptile’ was at first 
applied to an anti-Prussian scribe, it afterwards came to be reproachfully used by 
the Opposition of all newspapers and writers subsidised to support the Govern- 
ment itself through thick and thin.? 
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The scandal created some time ago by the revelation (through the 
resentful recluse of Friedrichsruh) that the old Emperor had 
awarded Herr von Boetticher, Chief of the Imperial Home Office, 
for the purpose of saving some of his near relatives from financial 
ruin, a very large sum out of some secret source which was suspected 
by many to be the Reptile Fund, elicited much public criticism as 
to its private administration ; and the Prussian Parliament, on re- 
assembling, will be asked to pass another bill on the subject. It 
will not, however, be entitled to demand an account of its previous 
disposal, though it cannot be doubted that much of it was employed 
by the ex-Chancellor in his efforts to ‘nobble’ the Press both of 
Germany and other countries, as witness the following anecdote. 

To a friend of mine Bismarck confessed that, for once at least 
in his life, he was completely sold. The late Dr. Schlesinger, who 
will still be remembered by many as the accomplished representative 
in London of the Cologne Gazette, was also the editor of the Englische 
Correspondenz, a printed letter of English news which was sub- 
scribed for, in lieu of correspondents of their own, by a great many 
German newspapers. Perceiving the opportunity which was thus 
afforded it of influencing public opinion in Germany about English 
affairs, the Prussian Government offered to buy this London News 
Letter on condition that Dr. Schlesinger remained its editor. But 
though the Doctor pocketed the purchase price (30,000 thalers, or 
about 4,500/.), he declined to alter his style of writing, to the great 
annoyance of Bismarck, who could only draw consolation from the 
proverb, ‘ Once bitten, twice shy.’ But sometimes the English grapes 
for which the Chancellor longed fell down of their own accord into 
his very mouth ; and it has always been matter for exceeding wonder 
to me that a London evening paper, still living, should ever have 
been able to survive for a single day the blow to its repute involved 
in the revelation (made in a court of law) of its having positively 
offered itself as the unquestioning instrument of Prince Bismarck’s 
policy in return for a consideration—for ‘ payment in kind.’ That 
remuneration in money has been extensively practised by the 
Prussian Government in days gone by towards venial prints is not to 
be doubted ; but ‘ payment in kind,’ of one form or other, is now, I 
fancy, its favourite method of doing business with the journalistic 
slaves who are ever ready ‘ to take their master’s humour for a 
warrant.’ 

Any Press Bureau that ever existed in connection with the 
administration of this ‘ Reptile Fund’ (which was voted as secret~ 
service money by the Prussian Diet) has now shrunk to the dimen- 
sions of a shabby office with a few petulant and poorly-paid drudges 
in it that spend their time in snipping out extracts from the news- 
papers and pasting them on to foolscap sheets for the inspection of 
the Emperor and his various Ministers, who thereupon issue rectifi- 
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various countries, English ‘ Reuter’ is only another name for German 
‘Wolff.’ ‘ Reuter’ gets his German news mainly from ‘ Wolff,’ while 
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cations or denials, as the case may be, through ‘ Wolff’ or some 
other more purely official channel. The only thing I know of in the 
shape of a regular ‘ Press Bureau,’ as popularly conceived, is embodied 
in the duties of several functionaries attached to the various Ministries 
in Berlin. One of these, deriving his inspiration from the Home 
Office, spends his time in diffusing the higher light thus acquired 
throughout the darker regions of the provinces. This he does 
by means of the local Kreis-Blatter (Journaux @ Arrondissement), 
each of which—and there are hundreds, if not thousands, of such 
guides to the blind—is made to insert the leading article or the 
letter of his composition thrown off in Berlin, and furnished gratis to 
the local editors. For ought not popular education to be free? 
And who should set the example in this respect, if not Prussia? At 
the same time, the staff of the Foreign Office includes an analogous 
personage, whose function it is to survey the contents of the world’s 
Press from China to Peru, with a special eye to that of France and 
Russia, and to act as the connecting link between the Imperial 
Government and the foreign correspondents, though I never heard 
of any of them who ever got much from him but denial and mis- 
direction. 

It is the emanations of this gentleman’s pen—at once deft and 
disciplined—which furnish to the semi-official prints so many entre- 
filets and communiqués that are at once seized upon and telegraphed 
to all the four winds as the ‘ opinions of the German Press.’ Of 
these prints, the ex-Chancellor’s favourite mouthpiece was the North 
German Gazette, of which he once remarked that it always kindly 
‘ placed a blank sheet of paper at his disposal,’ on which he could 
write anything he liked. And no one could have made an ampler 
exercise of the discretionary power thus accorded him, Frequently 
used for the purpose of assertion, aggression, revelation, and insinua- 
tion, the ex-Chancellor’s ‘ body-organ’ was yet essentially an instru- 
ment of denial, which carried the mind back to the very beginnings 
of English journalism—to ‘The English Mercurie, Published by 
Authoritie for the Prevention of False Reports,’ in the days of the 
Spanish Armada. For about a quarter of a century the North 
German Gazette has acted as a sort of fugleman, or rather, perhaps, 
as bugleman, to the whole German Press, and in its time it has given 
out more texts for journalistic sermonising than any other single 
agency—texts which frequently had the effect of setting all the 
scribblers of the Fatherland by the ears. For I never yet heard of a 
race of political writers who panted to prey upon each other so much 
as German journalists; and many a harvest of dragon’s teeth has 
Cadmus-Bismarck sown amongst them with his manipulations of 
public opinion through the medium of his mouthpiece in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, 
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since the Prince was succeeded by General Caprivi, who prefers 
to use the Reichsanzeiger, or official ‘ Gazette,’ as the means of 
making matter-of-fact communications to the outer world. The 
French, suspicious and irascible creatures that they are, used to be 
kept in a chronic state of irritation by the effusions in the German 
Press which they ascribed to ‘M. de Bismarck,’ and it was seldom, 
indeed, that we did not have a rancorous newspaper-feud of some 
sort or other raging between Berlin and Paris on the one hand, or 
between St. Petersburg and Berlin on the other. But it must be 
said that the Press relations between these capitals have improved 
greatly since Prince Bismarck gave place to a Chancellor who has no 
old scores to pay off, who believes that more can be accomplished by 
blandness than by bullying, and whose first act almost, on taking 
office, was to announce his determination to discard all the Jack-in- 
the-box machinery of journalism which had brought so much dis- 
credit upon the political methods of his predecessor, This 
improvement in the Press methods affecting the foreign relations of 
Germany also extends to the sphere of purely domestic politics, which 
is now a very much less noisy and strifeful arena than it used to be, 
in spite of the persistence of the Opposition. But the word ‘ Opposi- 
tion’ reminds me that I must now proceed to deal, however briefly, 
with a very important branch of my subject. 

Bismarck once (in 1862) ascribed the prevailing spirit of oppo- 
sition to the Government—.e. himself—to the fact that ‘the Press 
had mostly fallen into the hands of Jews and men who had failed in 
life’ (the ‘ proletariat of passmen,’ complained of by the present 
Emperor at the Educational Conference referred to at the beginning 
of this article); and even Lassalle contemptuously referred to the 
journalists of his time as ‘ a pack of fellows (Bande von Menschen) 
too lazy to work and too illiterate to be the schoolmasters of children.’ 
But why, it may be asked, should the fact of a man’s being a Jew 
incline him to side with the Opposition, and to throw in his lot with 
men who have failed in their careers ? Well, it is a difficult question ; 
but in Germany, at least, there is the incontrovertible fact that the 
Opposition Press, to a very large extent, 7s manned by Jews, who 
cause the Government more bother and bitterness than any other 
of its public critics. 

It has been asserted by Mr. Goldwin Smith that ‘ the Jew every- 
where eats out the core of nationality ;’ and whatever amount of 
indignant denial this thesis may have provoked among the Hebrews 
of England, where the Semite is altogether a very different person 
from what he is in other countries, it must be admitted, I think, 
that there is some considerable truth in the assertion as applied ‘at 
least to Germany. It would be preposterous of anyone to affirm 
that the German Jew is a patriot in the sense that a Prussian 
Junker, of proud and ancient lineage, is such, or that a Bleichréder 
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is entitled to claim the same rank in this respect as a Bismarck. 
Look how, when impecunious Russia recently appealed to the finan- 
ciers of Berlin—-who are Jews to a man, including the bankers who 
lately burst up and blew their brains out—for another big loan, 
several Hebrew firms, thinking only of their own interest, hastened 
to declare their readiness to accommodate these inveterate borrowers 
on the Neva, although all Gentile Germany was loud in its angry 
protest against such a transaction as one that was only calculated to 
furnish its waiting foes with the sinews of future war. It is true 
that Isaac of York, the prototype of all these Hebrew lenders and 
usurers, advanced to the Disinherited Knight the wherewithal, in 
the shape of a steed and personal armour, to enable him to enter the 
lists at Ashby. But Ivanhoe went into these lists for the express 
purpose of quelling the pride of the Norman knights, who were 
the truculent oppressors of Isaac and his race; whereas these co- 
religionists of his at Berlin were positively fain to lend millions 
of money, not only to the political antagonists of their adopted 
country, but also to the pitiless persecutors of millions of their 
own kith and kin. Was this either patriotic or humane ? 

In view of such velleities on the part of German Jews, it is surely 
not to be wondered at if their critics declare that such transactions 
are only conceivable on the assumption that the international idea 
is predominant in them, and that, at heart, they regard themselves 
much more as citizens of the world than of any particular State. 

The true German thinks, with Tennyson, ‘that man’s the best 
cosmopolite who loves his native country best,’ but argues that the 
Jew contents himself with the motto, ‘Ubi bene, ibi patria.’ 
The very grandeur of the Jews, as a race, springs from the fact 
that, in spite of its dispersion and persecution, it has preserved 
entire its unity of thought and of action up to the present time; 
and therefore it is simply absurd to speak of the Semitic element in 
Germany, which has not yet undergone anything like the same 
process of assimilation as in England, as identical in point of aspira- 
tions and interest with the rest of the nation. It may be that the 
Germans proper, as a people, have not yet reached so advanced a 
stage in the process of social and intellectual evolution as the Jews 
among them, who are the inheritors of a much older, and perhaps 
even a higher civilisation. But this circumstance only lends all the 
greater force to the friction which must thus necessarily arise between 
and divide the two races. The English Jew is a comparatively 
unobtrusive and unobjectionable citizen, because, haying now com- 
passed most of the personal liberties he longed for, he has settled 
down to the quiet and systematic making of money and other con- 
genial pursuits. But it is very different in Germany, where the 
process of the Jew’s civil and social emancipation is by no means 
complete, and where, in consequence, he continues to be a militant 
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and disturbing force. It is very difficult for him to be perfectly 
happy and contented in a purely military State, where the problem 
which is ever before the mind of the Government is: how to com- 
bine the highest measure of personal welfare and political liberty 
with the greatest degree of national security; and, if English 
politicians would only reflect on the enormous difficulty of solving 
such a problem to the satisfaction of fifty millions of subjects, they 
would surely be a little more charitable sometimes in their criticisms 
of the ways of German statesmen, and insist less rigorously that 
foreign countries should be ruled according to the model of their 
own. 

But while a military State is by no means the civic ideal of the 
Jew, whom it forces into the paths of political agitation and even of 
anarchy (as witness the Hebrew element in the ranks of the Social 
Democrats), it brings him compensation of an ample enough kind 
in other respects, seeing that it tends to offer him a monopoly 
of the sources of wealth and of the means of influencing public 
opinion. The great predominance of the Jews in Berlin and else- 
where in Germany is, in my opinion, due to a very simple main 
cause, though an explanation of the curious phenomenon has often 
been asked for. It is not altogether that the Jew is a cleverer and 
shrewder man than the German; but the best brain and brawn of 
the German nation is now absorbed into the various services of 
the State—especially the army—from which the Jew is rigidly 
excluded (I mean from the officer career), not by law, but by custom 
and racial prejudice, and consequently the Hebrews have it all their 
own way in the money-making and power-acquiring walks of life. 
Your ‘ high-well-born’ German disdains to tread these paths, pre- 
ferring the service of the State in some form or other where individual 
character and initiative are lost in devotion to public duty; whereas 
the Jew consoles himself for the lack of competitive opportunities 
on these lines by surrendering himself, heart and soul, to pursuits 
where the individual is everything and the State nothing. As a 
consequence of this segregation of theirs—broadly speaking—from 
the ordinary ways of their Gentile compatriots, they have practically 
acquired a monopoly of all the Bourses of Germany, all the theatres, 
and all the Press, no less in its daily than in its other forms. 
The chief financiers, the chief musicians, the chief actors, the chief 
journalists, the chief novelists, are all men of Semitic mould and 
Semitic mind. 

It is quite absurd to speak of modern German literature. There 
is, practically speaking, no such thing; but there is a Jewish lite- 
rature written in the German language, which is a totally different 
matter. The real literature of modern Germany is expressed in 
the German army, and in the record of its great achievements, It 
will scarcely be believed, but the late Count Moltke and his pupils, 
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apart from their professional merit as soldiers, were positively the 
sole prose authors of classical worth in all Germany. And here 
I bethink me of a very fine thing that was once said of Frederick the 
Great (by one of Kotzebue’s characters in the King’s Lieutenant), 
which will illustrate the difference I wish to draw between a real 
Teutonic literature and a Semitic literature expressed in German. 
The great Frederick, as is known to all, very much affected French, 
which was the language of his German thoughts as set forth in his 
voluminous ‘ ewvres.’ But one at least of the chief masterpieces of 
these ‘@uvres’ was written in the true German character, which the 
French-speaking king engraved with steel on the backs of the French 
themselves at Rossbach. And so it is, again, with the Germany of 
to-day, whose best and truest sons are more concerned to achieve 
excellence with the sword than with the pen, which is meanwhile 
aecordingly surrendered to the Jews. 

Certainly, too, the Jews make a very diligent use of it in their 
own interest, and it must be admitted that they are born journalists 
of a certain type. Your German proper has no natural bent for 
modern journalism, being slow, honest, veracious, and scrupulous ; 
whereas the Jew, while not exactly disfigured by the reverse of those 
qualities, enjoys an easy self-assurance, a fondness for the necessary 
backdoor and subterranean methods of his craft, a thick-skinned 
indifference to snubs, a keen scent for sensation, a facile power of 
composition, and an ingenious capacity for combination that some 
would call sheer inventiveness, which eminently fit him for certain 
posts on the Press, That English newspaper proprietors, too, were 
quick to discover these suitable qualities in the Hebrew journalist 
seems to be proved by the fact that most of the great London dailies 
are represented both in Vienna and Berlin by German or Austrian 
Jews. Ido not mention this reproachfully, but only in a spirit of 
due classification, and as another curious proof of the growing 
predominance of the Semitic race in certain walks of foreign 
journalism. And as much, if not most, of what passes for modern 
‘German literature’ is only German in the sense that Frederick the 
Great’s works were contributions to the mass of French culture and 
expression, so a great deal of the ‘ Press opinion’ which is telegraphed 
to London and other capitals as ‘German’ is not in reality German 
at all, but only ‘Jewish,’ and the two things are as distinct as the 
Suez Canal is different from the Baltic Canal. 

When Lord Beaconsfield went to Berlin for the Congress he was 
made the object of so much panegyric on the part of the Press as 
to lead his English countrymen to suppose that all Germany had 
‘enthused’ itself for him and his methods to an extent which even 
eclipsed the honour paid to the Duke of Wellington in Prussia after 
Waterloo. But the real fact of the matter was that this ‘ Disraeli 
boom’ resulted to a very great extent from the circumstance that he 
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was caught up by the multitudes of his own clannish race who man the 
German Press, and thus kicked up into a sort of hallelujah-heroism 
which Disraeli himself had been the first to wonder at, and which even 
Bismarck found a little out of keeping with his own honest admira- 
tion for our English Premier. Far be it from me to insinuate that 
the champion of ‘ imperium et libertas,’ the statesman who brought 
home to us from Berlin ‘ peace with honour,’ was not worthy of all 
praise at the hands of Berlin journalists, whether German or Jew. I 
have only instanced his particular case to show how the Press of 
Germany can manufacture opinion which is not truly German at 
all, as well as to make it clear to Englishmen that there are others 
than encroaching Papalists who have most decidedly established an 
imperium in imperio within the borders of the Fatherland. 


CHARLES LOWE. 
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‘HIBERNIA PACATA’ 


It is to be feared that it is hopeless and almost impossible to stimu- 
late or maintain public interest in Irish matters; still at the close of 
a Parliament, of which the principal duty has been the pacification of 
Ireland by corrective and remedial legislation, it may be permitted 
to review generally and not too closely the Irish legislation of the 
past session, and then to draw attention to the proposed legislation 
for the ensuing one, especially with regard to the fears that are 
entertained by a certain section of the Unionist party, and to the 
hopes which are raised in the breasts of the Gladstonian or Home Rule 
seceders from the Liberal party, as to the reform of Irish local govern- 
ment. There can be no doubt that the Land Purchase Act, in so far 
as the main financial provisions go, is the last word of the Imperial 
Parliament, and it is improbable that more generous terms will be 
offered by any future Parliament, though it may be confidently 
expected that the Act will be kept alive by creation or reissue of land 
stock when the present limited amount has been absorbed; and no 
one who is in any way interested in Irish land, be he landlord or 
occupying tenant, can or should cavil at any precautions taken to 
safeguard the British taxpayer’s pocket. The very stringency of such 
precautions is the best guarantee of the continuance of the policy of 
the Purchase Acts in the future, solongas public confidence is main- 
tained by the punctual and certain repayment of the rent-charges. 
In all human probability the safeguards against wilful repudiation 
are absolutely certain, as, over and above the security of the guarantee 
deposit, which has to be found in most cases by the vendor, there is 
also the provision, suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, by which a general 
county liability is created through the possible impounding of the 
Imperial contributions in aid of local institutions, and the consequent 
pressure Of local public opinion on wilful defaulters. And so far as 
disaster or temporary misfortune special to an individual is concerned, 
it will probably be fully covered by the self-insurance which by Clause 
8 he is compelled to provide for the first five years of the term of 
rent-charge. Some doubt is felt by gentlemen of large experience in 
the working of previous Purchase Acts as to whether these self- 
insurance provisions may not deter some of the smaller occupiers 
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from entering into negotiations for purchase, but it is more than pro- 
bable that any such hesitation will be neutralised by the operation 
of Clause 11, especially of section 3, subsection (6). Though the 
foregoing provisions of the Act are of admirable conception and 
simplicity, it is to be regretted that the Government insisted on re- 
taining clauses to provide against general agricultural distress, in face 
of the almost nominal rent-charges which will have to be paid for 
forty-nine years. It is greatly to be feared that these clauses will 
give a handle to spurious agitation and the manufacture of bogus 
distress in any year when the harvest might happen to be below an 
average. The levy also on a rent-charge of five shillings per cent., in 
excess of what is required to repay principal and interest, will create 
probably a sense of grievance out of proportion to the tax itself. So 
far as the primary object is concerned, as an extra security to the 
public, it is of infinitesimal value ; and as to the secondary object, it 
will be felt as a great hardship by an occupier living in a portion 
of a county in which there may be an ample provision of labourers’ 
eottages, if he becomes aware that the tax levied upon him is applied 
to provide cottages in a remote district of the county in which he 
has no interest. It is to be regretted also that the Government 
refused to accept a clause which it is’ believed would have been ap- 
proved of by all sections of Irishmen who are really interested in the 
prosperity of the country. It was proposed that an occupier, by voluntary 
agreement with his landlord, might through the operation of the Act 
be enabled to fine down his rent in perpetuity to half the normal 
amount. The advantage of the proposals, which have long been advo- 
eated by Mr. James Wilson and Dr. Traill, would have been that a 
larger number of actual owners of land might be established at a far’ 
smaller demand on the land stock. The security to the State would 
have been as great or greater, and, as the clause would probably be 
mainly put in operation on those estates on which the proprietors 
had heretofore been resident, it would have offered some inducement 
to that class to continue in the country, as they would still retain a 
large part of the influence they had hitherto been entitled to. They 
would still be in possession of mineral and forestry rights, which it is 
so much to the public advantage should not be frittered away amongst 
a multitude of owners. They would also be liable to local duties, 
which can only be efficiently performed with the co-operation and 
assistance of a leisured and cultivated class. 

It is not too much to say that a great and serious blot on the 
Bill is the new constitution of the Land Commission, especially with 
regard to the hearing of appeals in fair rent or sanctioning advances 
in purchase cases, Although the Land Commission is by Clause 28 
made perpetual, any of the lay commissioners are removable for 
specific causes at the discretion of the Lord Chancellor, so that it is 
not an exaggeration to say that not only the first appointments, but 
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the tenure of office also, of the lay commissioners would be subject 
to the whims or the policy of the political party in power for the 
time being. It is a very open secret that the judges of the Irish 
Bench had expressed their willingness, if required, to perform the 
duties of the High Court of the Land Commission, and it is more than 
probable that the Government was in possession of the offer of the 
judges when framing the Bill. Clauses were proposed in the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill in the House of Lords which would have 
provided for the addition of two judges to the Land Commission, one 
of whom would have been the present Land Judge. The Commission 
would then have consisted of three judges (the Land Judge, the 
present Judicial Commissioner, and one judge to be selected), and the 
four actual lay commissioners who would have acted as assessors to 
the judicial members of the Commission on the hearing of any 
appeals arising on cases in their respective departments. As the final 
decisions of the Land Courts are of an importance in Ireland trans- 
cending those of the ordinary Courts of Law, it is not too much to 
say that the present composition of the Court cannot inspire nor 
does it deserve public confidence. No one can desire to cast any 
reflection on the ability or honour of the gentlemen who at present 
hold the position of lay commissioners; but, owing to their want of 
judicial experience and the possible insecurity of their tenure of office, 
it is impossible that the qualities of weight and finality can attach 
to their decisions—qualities which are inherent to the decisions 
delivered by persons of a permanent and judicial rank. It is in this 
direction principally that the Land Purchase Act of 1891 will require 
alteration and amendment, which will be most assuredly called for by 
experience of the working of the Court. There is one other portion 
of the Act which is worthy of all praise, and which through the 
operation of a ‘Congested Districts Board’ will endeavour to per- 
manently relieve or alleviate the normal condition of misery and 
distress existing in that small area of Ireland lying along the western 
sea-board. In so far as it is now proposed to abandon the method of 
haphazard grants in aid, and for the first time proceed in a systematic 
manner, the attempt must command public interest and sympathy. 
It is to be hoped, however, that in all attempts at emigration to the 
Dominion of Canada the current will be directed to the fertile inlets 
and valleys leading up from the coast of British Columbia, where the 
climate and general agricultural conditions are far more suitable to 
the lymphatic population of the West of Ireland and the Western High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland than the plains of Manitoba and the 
North-western Territories, with their long and rigorous winters. 

The Land Commission has ipso motu assumed the duty of 
collecting and publishing agricultural statistics, and, provided that 
the Commission acts in subordination to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
‘and places its information at the disposal.of that department, it is 
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probable that a large amount of valuable work’ may be done. It 
would be a grievous mistake, however, to establish under the authority 
of the Land Commission a separate department of Agriculture for 
Ireland ; there would be a danger, having regard especially to the 
Irish cattle trade, if the two departments for Great Britain and Ire- 
land clashed, that the interests of the weaker country would go to 
the wall. 

Two of the other Acts relating to Ireland passed last session are 
of comparatively small importance. One, relating to turbary, em- 
powers the Land Commission to acquire and manage turf-bogs in the 
interests of adjoining occupiers; the other, a Redemption of Rent 
Act, enables occupiers under a perpetuity rent either to redeem 
their holdings or to come under the operation of the Land Act of © 
1881, thus removing the very last of the exemptions from that Act. 
Not the least of the work performed by the Unionist Government 
has been the removal of the artificial restrictions by which that 
mischievous piece of legislation was surrounded; and it may be con- 
fidently expected that some at least of the evil effects it has caused 
and engendered may be neutralised, if not obliterated, by the greatest 
work of the present Parliament, the Purchase Act of 1891. 

The fourth Irish Act of Parliament of last session—the Local 
Registration of Title Act—was perhaps overshadowed by the promi- 
nence given to the Purchase Act; in itself it is an important, even 
a momentous, piece of legislation, probably more far-reaching in its 
influence on future legislation of a similar character for England and 
Scotland than would be at first supposed. It is unfortunate perhaps 
that the importance of such legislation was not fully recognised by 
the framers of the Act, the ostensible cause and reason of which would 
appear to be that it should only be supplementary to the Purchase 
Acts of 1885 and 1891, and not as a means to the general simplifica- 
tion of the transfer of all kinds of landed property and registration of 
encumbrances thereon. The Act only requires one kind of compul- 
sory registration, viz. by purchasers of holdings transferred under the 
Purchase Acts of 1885 and 1891 ; registration of all other description 
of properties or mortgages is purely voluntary. But perhaps a greater 
proof of the small importance attached to this Act by the Government 
was the fact that no attempt was made to create a central authority 
to which all cases of uncertain title could be referred for inspection 
and decision from the local or county offices. The first appoint- 
ment as ‘ Registrar of Titles’ was conferred on the gentleman who 
has up to the present held the post of principal officer in the Record 
of Title Office, a strictly subordinate department under the Land 
Judge. Further, the gentleman who now occupies that post, not only 
is entitled, but if he were under the ordinary Civil Service rules would 
very shortly be required, to retire from office ; he is also reported to 
have expressed up to a very short time back the very greatest 
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hostility to the whole principle of registration of title; it can only 
be hoped that during the short time during which he will be enabled 
to hold the office he will be actuated by all the proverbial zeal of 
a convert. There is one detail of importance which should be 
provided for. In Clauses 55 and 56, directions are given that 
boundaries of estates and holdings shall be marked on the Ordnance 
maps. It is to be hoped that considerations of economy will not be 
allowed to prevent accelerated progress being made with the 25- 
inch survey for Ireland. Not only is this of the utmost import- 
ance to the proper working of the Land Purchase and Registration 
of Titles Acts; but, having regard to the fact that the survey of 
England on this scale is almost completed, there can be little reason 
why the full strength of the Ordnance Survey Department should not 
be devoted to the completion of the survey of Ireland. 

Too much perhaps of this paper has been devoted to the 
question of legislation in connection with the land, but the ques- 
tion of the proper housing and accommodation of the labourer 
is so closely bound up with the final solution of the land ques- 
tion that it is permissible to call attention to what may still be 
done in this direction. It is true that the class of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland is not large as compared with the same class in 
England or Scotland, and it is also the case that much has been done 
through the operation of the Labourers’ Cottages Acts to improve 
their condition, though in some cases it is to be feared that the Acts 
have been made use of to gratify spite and to cause annoyance to 
well-affected and industrious occupiers of land. It is probable also 
that boards of guardians will in the future find it difficult to fulfil 
the duties of landlords in keeping the cottages in proper repair and in 
the punctual collection of rent. It would be well to amend the Acts 
so far as to enable the cottages and plots of land, when built and 
fenced in, to be offered for sale at cost price, firstly to the original 
owners of the land or their representatives, secondly to the occupier 
of the farm on which they are placed, and thirdly, by open sale, to the 
public at large; and provisions might be incorporated into the 
existing sanitary Acts to compel the immediate landlord of any 
cottage occupied by a bond-fide agricultural labourer, not only to put 
the cottage itself into a proper condition as to accommodation and 
sanitary requirements, but also to provide and properly fence off a 
piece of land in close proximity to the cottage, not less than a quarter 
of an acre or more than one acre in extent, the rent of the whole not 
to exceed the statutory rent or rent-charge of the holding, plus five 
per cent. on the value of the cottage and outbuildings. 

There can be no greater illustration of the success of the Irish 
administration of the Government than that it is possible to propose 
an Irish Local Government Bill as the principal measure for next 
session. Allusion has been made at the beginning of this article to 
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the fears of a section of the Unionist party and the hopes of the 
Gladstonians with respect to the working of such a measure. Those 
fears and hopes may be said to be actuated by the same surmise, that 
the new county boards will be mainly political bodies whose principal 
object will be the furtherance of Home Rule; that in consequence 
they will neglect the legitimate business of local administration, and 
will lose no opportunity of oppressing the loyal and well-affected 
occupiers ; but such neglect of duties and abuse of powers can well be 
checked by an automatic control or revision by superior authority of 
the proceedings of the new bodies, and although in some two or 
three counties it is possible that advantage may be taken of the 
facilities for gratifying private spite and continuing a factious agi- - 
tation, still it is probable that if those who have a real stake in, the 
counties, and have hitherto taken a share in local administration, con- 
tinue to offer their services and experience to the public, not only in 
Ulster but in a large majority of the counties in the other three 
provinces, local business will be conducted with as great a sense of 
public duty as in England and Scotland, and as efficiently almost as 
it has hitherto been done by the grand juries. 

But notwithstanding all these perhaps too sanguine expectations 
it will be asked, and fairly enough; whether the moment is opportune, 
whether Ireland is sufficiently pacified, and whether the Govern- 
ment is absolutely and specifically pledged to produce and attempt 
to pass such a measure before the expiration of the present Parlia- 
ment. It may suffice to call attention to a debate in the House of 
Commons on the 26th of April, 1888, on the second reading of a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland brought in by Mr. Carew, M.P. The 
Chief Secretary in the course of the debate spoke as follows : 


Everybody wishes that Ireland and England should be put on a footing of abso- 
lute equality with regard to legislative enactments, but what is equality P Equality 
of treatment implies similarity of conditions, 


And he further said: 


But I am not one of those who think that the present condition of things need 
necessarily be of long continuance. I do not believe that any society can long 
continue in the state of social warfare which now prevails in Ireland. I look for- 
ward, not merely with hope but with something like confidence, to the restoration 
of law and order and peace in Ireland. . . , When that time comes, and I do not 
see why it should be long delayed, I shall be one of the first to aid in carrying out 
that equality which we all desire to see. 


And in the course of the debate Mr. Chamberlain, commenting on the 
Chief Secretary’s speech, said : 


I should not vote against the Bill comfortably if I believed the speech of the 
right honourable gentleman the Chief Secretary was intended to declare, as the 
policy of the Government, the indefinite postponement of the consideration of this 
question. 
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It can hardly be denied that amongst the masses of the Irish 
agricultural population social warfare is almost at an end; the collapse 
everywhere of the Plan of Campaign, notwithstanding the frantic 
efforts of professional agitators, proves this fact clearly; and Mr. 
Balfour, as leader of the House of Commons, may justly claim that 
the time has come to ‘carry out that equality’ to which he looked 
forward as the reward of his performance of duty as Chief Secretary 
in restoring law and order, and ameliorating the conditions of life 
amongst the masses of the people. But it cannot be denied that at 
first sight the task of framing such a measure will appear to be dif- 
ficult, insomuch as, while it will transfer the fiscal powers and duties 
of the present grand juries to elective bodies, it will be absolutely 
necessary to provide adequate security for the property and rights of 
the larger ratepayers ; but it will probably be found that the task will 
prove to be easier than at first supposed. The existing system of 
local administration in Ireland is far simpler than what was in force 
in England and Scotland prior to the establishment of County 
Councils. In Ireland the main fiscal duties of the grand juries have 
been the erection and care of public buildings, and the construction 
and maintenance of bridges and main roads ; almost all other duties, 
sanitary or otherwise, have been performed by the poor-law boards. 
There has not been, as in England, a number of separate bodies with 
overlapping districts and conflicting authority. Although it might. 
be necessary to transfer some of the duties of the poor-law boards to 
the new County Councils, still it may be assumed that the Councils 
would in the first instance take over the present work of the grand 
juries ; but it would be of great public advantage to take this oppor- 
tunity of still further simplifying the local machinery by bringing 
the Councils and Union boards into closer relations and making them, 
so to speak, independent, and thus consolidate country life. 

In the first place, it would be necessary to bring within the 
boundaries of the counties the outer boundaries of the several Poor- 
law Unions, and generally to redistribute within the counties the 
areas of the various Unions. The chief difficulty in carrying this out 
would be, how to deal with the workhouses and public buildings of a 
Union that now overlaps the border, when those buildings are on the 
very verge of a county. This would not be an insuperable difficulty ; 
the buildings, being mostly well-constructed, and of a good design, 
could be made of use if converted into provincial industrial schools, 
reformatories, or asylums; and in the event of their not being utilised 
for public purposes, they would probably find a ready sale to charitable 
institutions or religious bodies. The boards governing the Unions 
would continue as at present to administer poor relief and control 
sanitary business. In the possible event of primary education 
becoming compulsory, and if a greater proportion of the cost is 
thrown upon the rates, these boards might become the school boards 
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for all schools within their respective Unions, delegating the actual 
management to the several dispensary committees. In order to meet 
the increased expenditure which the foregoing or any analogous pro- 
positions, if carried into effect, would throw upon the rates, relief 
might be obtained by powers being given to County Councils or 
Unions to levy the assessed taxes on carriages and armorial bearings, 
which are not now paid by persons resident in Ireland; there might 
also be a tax on carriages kept for hire, and an increased dog tax, and 
the horse tax might be reimposed in the shape of a tax on geldings 
and unsound stallions over five years old. This last tax would in- 
directly promote and encourage horse-breeding, for which the climate 
and soil of Ireland is so well suited, and which is in danger of dying 
out, owing to the stoppage of hunting in so many parts of the 
country. The existing Presentment Sessions should be abolished, 
and the baronial areas for all administrative and rating purposes, and 
the work performed at those sessions should be taken over by the 
guardians of the Unions, which would therefore, with their dependent 
dispensary committees, become the sole subdivisions of the county 
for all purposes of local administration. 

The boards of guardians, as at present constituted, are composed 
of a fixed number of elected mémbers and an equal number of ex- 
officio members, selected according to certain rules from among the 
body of magistrates owning property within the Union. These ex- 
officio guardians, besides having the right to sit upon the boards, 
have in common with other ratepayers of the Unions the right to 
vote for the election of guardians under a common restriction as to 
a maximum number of votes. The ex-officio guardians, it is well 
understood, represent the owners of property within the Union’, and 
though their present influence on the boards may seem out of pro- 
portion, it should be remembered that it is not excessive when 
account is taken of the fact that they pay not only the whole rates on 
property in their own hands, but that they return to the tenants half 
the rates on holdings valued at over 4/., and the whole of the rates 
on holdings valued at under 4/. It has been calculated that the 
rates that owners of property have hitherto paid amount to five- 
eighths of the total rate, but this is probably a very low estimate. 

Though their right therefore, at present, both legally and morally, 
to exercise the powers conferred upon them is indisputable and not 
out of proportion to their liability to contribute to the rate, still it 
would be better to abolish the ex-officio representation on the board 
of guardians, and with it the invidious distinction between the 
owners and occupiers of land, and for this purpose the occupier, 
whether rated at above or below 41. valuation, should be solely liable 
for and pay the whole rate, a proportionate reduction being made 
from any rent he may have to pay to a landlord on an average of the 
rates struck for the previous five, ten, or fifteen years ; and then the 
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voting power of all ratepayers without distinction should be in pro- 
portion to and commensurate with the rates they are liable for and 
ultimately pay. 

As these boards are constituted solely for administrative purposes, 
representation should follow taxation in the most complete form. In 
order to qualify every payer of rates, the fairest method would be 
to found the principle not so much on the valuation as on the 
actual payment by a certain date of the joint rate struck for both 
county and poor-law purposes, each 1l. or part of 1l. over 10s. to 
carry one vote up to 5l., each succeeding 5/. or part of 5/. over 50s. 
to carry a further vote; and as it will be proposed further on that 
the county and poor rate should be collected at the same time and 
on the same warrant, it will be evident that few or none of the occu- 
piers of land will be deprived of the power of voting; there would 
be no difficulty even under the ballot in this method of voting, as 
papers could be issued carrying twenty, ten, or five votes. Non-resi- 
dent ratepayers also should be entitled to vote by proxy. It is 
possible that objection may be taken to these suggestions as being 
too much at variance with the legislation relating to local government 
in England and Scotland, and it might be more advisable as an 
alternative to adopt the principle of minority representation by so re- 
arranging the electoral divisions of a Union that each would be repre- 
sented by three guardians, no ratepayer to have the power to vote for 
more than two. It should always be borne in mind that in Ireland 
there is not that great difference in wealth and influence that exists 
in England and Scotland, and property is, so to say, more graduated. 
The national industry being mainly agricultural, the interests of all 
occupiers are almost entirely identical, a fact that will become more 
evident as the number of small freeholders is increased through the 
operation of the Purchase Acts. 

The boards of guardians being thus constituted solely of elected 
guardians, it is proposed that they should, at their first meeting after 
election, proceed to co-opt, according to a scale to be fixed, from 
among their own members, delegates to the County Councils. The 
guardians of the several Unions within the county, having been them- 
selves elected by the ratepayers, would obviously be fully qualified to 
select the most fitting persons to represent their Unions on the central 
County Councils. 

As the Councils and the Unions would then be brought into close 
relations, it would be no longer necessary to levy the county and 
poor rates separately. 

On a precept being forwarded to a Union for the amount required 
for county works within each electoral division, the sum required, 
together with that for Union purposes, could be raised on one rate, 
to be collected on the same system by which county rates are usually 
collected at present, viz. by contract, the collector being liable for the 
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whole sum for which warrants are placed in his hands, any default 
being at his own and his sureties’ risk alone. This process might be 
reversed by transferring the collection of the whole rate to the staff 
of the County Council. 

The most difficult detail in connection with the reform of Irish 
local government is the question of the method and amount of con- 
trol over the proceedings of local bodies which should be exercised by 
superior authority. It is possible that in some few counties the new 
councils, following the notorious examples of a few poor-law boards, 
may attempt to abuse their powers, neglect legitimate business, and 
oppress persons who rightly or wrongly might be for the time objects 
of popular dislike. As it is absolutely necessary that this controlling 
power should be certain and automatic, and as the Local Government 
Board, which has hitherto exercised this control, is often dilatory 
in action, and from its constitution not sufficiently independent of 
parliamentary and public opinion, it would be better that all cases of 
alleged neglect of duty or misconduct on the part of a Council or 
Union board should be brought before the two Judges of Assize when 
going circuit, with whom might sit for the purpose the county 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, or a Queen’s Counsel of a certain stand- 
ing, and with this court should rest the power of awarding pecuniary 
damages to any person aggrieved, and in extreme cases the duty of 
recommending to the Secretary for Ireland the suspension for a time 
of the offending local body. It is important also that the new councils 
should not have jurisdiction over cases of malicious injury, as these 
bodies might be composed of persons too closely interested in the 
cases in dispute. They should be left as now with the grand juries, 
subject to the fiat of the Judge of Assize, and any amount awarded 
should be compulsorily levied by the County Council. 

It may not be out of place here to appeal to those gentlemen who 
have up to the present done their duty, whether as grand jurors or 
poor-law guardians, to continue their services to the public under 
the altered conditions of local government, whatever they may be. 
It is more than probable that, if they have the courage to come forward 
and endeavour to exercise their influence in the conduct of public 
business in the respective localities, they will earn the support and 
respect of their neighbours of all ranks, notwithstanding any diver- 
gence of political opinions. 

The foregoing suggestions are made not with a view to create or 
uphold any class or ascendency. A large and generous measure for 
assisting the occupiers of land to purchase their holdings having 
become law, they will, if the principle of graduated representation in 
proportion to taxation is fully carried out, find additional induce- 
ments to increase their stake in the country and to attain that 
prosperity which it is the object ofall well-wishers of Ireland they 
should be possessed of. 
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It may be permitted before leaving the subject of local govern- 
ment to mention one further argument in favour of an early solution 
of the question. If County Councils are once established and in work- 
ing order, it may fairly be asked what possihle duties would be left 
for a Home Rule Parliament to perform, even if the Gladstonian 
party were placed in power after the ensuing election and in a 
position to establish such a Parliament. It may be assumed that, 
following the precedent of 1886, it would not be proposed to allow 
the Irish Parliament any control over customs, postal business, the 
army, the navy, and probably not the police; it would not be allowed 
to pass laws affecting the land, religion, or education ; the County 
Councils would perform all duties connected with roads, bridges, 
harbours, embankment of rivers, main drainage, and sanitary works. 
So that, after carrying a measure for the payment of members, what 
possible duties would be left for the first, and presumably the last, 
Irish Parliament of this century to perform? May it not be assumed 
that the question of Home Rule will, through the operation of the 
Irish legislation of the present Parliament, be relegated to the 
position described by Mr. Gladstone in the concluding paragraph of 
an article in the September number of this Review : 


A political conflict may, from being hopeful, become doubtful ; from being doubt- 
ful, become hopeless. In the first of these situations, the combatants may be 
sanguine ; in the second, nay, even in the third, their persistence need not neces- 
sarily be irrational; but there is a fourth stage, at which perseverance can no 


longer be a virtue, and that is the stage at which the struggle, besides being 
hopeless, has come to be also senseless. 


There is one institution in Ireland, the Viceroyalty, which will 
not, it is hoped, be allowed to survive the present Parliament. The 
Viceroys of Ireland have been one and all men of the highest honour, 
courage, and sagacity, and there can be no desire on the part of any 
one to cast reflection on the capabilities of any of the unfortunate 
gentlemen who, at great sacrifice of personal convenience and fortune, 
have consented to fill this most thankless and ridiculous office. If it 
still retains any prominence, it is as a symbol of separation, and it is an 
absurdity to maintain it in these days when railway and telegraph com- 
munication is as easy and rapid between Dublin and London as with 
Edinburgh. The abolition of the office has been advocated, and pressed 
on the attention of the Government, by all the peers and Unionist 
members of Parliament connected with Ireland almost without excep- 
tion, and to carry this into effect it would suffice to bring in a short Bill 
of very few clauses, practically enacting that the powers and duties of 
the Lord-Lieutenant should be transferred to a Secretary for Ireland 
of the same status as the Secretary for Scotland. In addition to this 
a schedule would be required specifying the Acts of Parliament 
affected by the change of office. The money saved, some 20,000/. a 
year, could be better employed in maintaining a school of forestry for 
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the United Kingdom on lands to be purchased in the West of Ireland 
by the Crown Lands Department of the Office of Woods and Forests. 

Of legislation in a future Parliament it is hardly necessary to 
speak. There is still much to be done to develop railway communi- 
cation on the same plan upon which it has been conducted recently, 
¢.e. in conjunction with existing railway systems; and in connection 
with them the compulsory amalgamation of some of the smaller railway 
companies should be considered. It should be remembered also that 
there are other industries now dormant in Ireland, such as coal, lime, 
marble, which require assistance as much as the deep-sea fisheries, 

There is one other question which can only be faced by a Govern- 
ment with the courage begotten of a large and docile majority ; it is 
that of higher education, and is beset with difficulties. Should the 
policy which has governed University legislation for the last twenty 
years be reversed? Is it just and expedient to establish and endow 
a Roman Catholic University in Ireland? Should such a University 
be under exclusively clerical or under exclusively lay management, 
or under both combined? And, as a consequence, should the legis- 
lation identified with Mr. Fawcett’s name be reversed, and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin restored to the exclusive control of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Ireland? These considerations are amongst the 
difficulties which would have to be encountered and solved. The 
introduction of such a Bill has wrecked one Government, and the 
rumour of it has almost shaken the security of the present one. 
Whatever is done in the future, there should be no question of the 
discontinuance of the Queen’s Colleges, two of which at least have 
done good work in the furtherance of higher education ; it would only 
be just to provide for them a permanent endowment out of ‘any 
unsquandered remnants of the property of the disendowed Church of 
Treland. 

In concluding this over-lengthy paper, full of wearisome details 
and suggestions for public consideration, it may not be out of place 
to make an appeal to men of all classes in Great Britain fora kindlier 
and more sympathetic feeling towards their fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland. It is often forgotten that the Anglo and Scoto-Irish form the 
bulk of the population even amongst those who sustain the vain and 
aimless effort to make ‘ Ireland a nation.’ An example of these last 
is the remarkable man whose career has recently ended in an almost 
tragic manner, and who, though his cause all through was hopeless, 
and the weapons employed ignoble, held to the commanding position 
into which he almost unconsciously drifted with an iron will and 
tenacity worthy of higher aims and a nobler ambition. 

It is from the happy mixture of races in Ireland that has come 
that large proportion of the great administrators of the Empire who 
unite vigorous determination to quick perception and vivid imagina- 
tion, Not to mention those who have already passed from the scene, 
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such as the Wellesleys and the Lawrences, there are now in the 
public service two men, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Dufferin, Viceroys 
of the Dominion of Canada and the Indian Empire—-Lord Wolseley 
and Sir Frederick Roberts, Commanders-in-Chief in Ireland and India, 
and one more prominent soldier, Sir George White, whose abilities 
must entitle him to high command. In the realms of science there 
are Professor Tyndall and Monsignor Molloy ; in the domains of litera- 
ture, Professors Butcher and Jebb. These are but a few of the names 
on the roll of illustrious Irishmen who are devoting the best years of 
their lives to the public service. The gibes which are too frequent and 
habitual against the race from which these men spring are as unwise 
as as they ungenerous. 

Much has been done by the present Parliament and Government 
to carry into effect the weighty opinions expressed ina letter from the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland to the Privy Council as printed in Pacata 
Hibernia, a title which the writer has ventured to adopt for this 
article. 


But as all paine and anguish impatient of the present, doeth use change for a 
remedie: so will it bee impossible for us to settle the minds of this people unto a 
Peace, or reduce them unto Order, while they feele the smart of these sensible 
griefes, and apparant feares, which I have remembred to your Lordships, without 
some hope of redresse or securitie. 


So long asa certainty of ‘ redresse and securitie’ continues, it is no 


exaggeration to say that there is not alone a dawn of hope for Ireland ; 
there is more, there is a certainty that the dawn will brighten and 
broaden out into a sunburst*of continuous and increasing prosperity. 


De VESCI. 





HOW TO RE-ORGANISE THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


A FEW weeks ago I endeavoured, through the medium of this Review," 
to call public attention to the defective state of our War Depart- 
ment. The country pays heavily for its army, which, nevertheless, 
is in a thoroughly unsatisfactory state, and must so continue to 
remain as long as the first condition for securing efficiency is wanting — 
a sound and rational system of administration at headquarters. Our 
cumbrous machine, creaking at every joint, hardly works in peace- 
time: in case of war it would inevitably collapse. Everyone who is 
conversant with the facts and knows what is required for the suc- 
cessful and vigorous conduct of military operations must tremble for 
the consequences to follow, should England become involved in a 
great war while its military administration remains in its present 
chaotic state. Relatively to the other great European Powers—and 
to the smaller Powers as well—our military efficiency has gone back- 
wards of late years rather than forwards; never was the country less 
ready to undertake responsibilities which the course of events may 
place upon it. The outbreak of war would find us with a War 
Department quite unfit to grapple with the situation, and the radical 
changes then demanded by the country would have to be made 
under all the disadvantage of hurry and confusion. Fortunate would 
be the country if it escaped another Crimean disaster. 

Nor would it deserve to escape disaster. There has been plenty 
of warning. Nothing that is said here has not been said many times 
before in the reports of Committees and Royal Commissions, and to 
those who will be at the trouble of reading between the lines, in even 
more emphatic terms. The last Royal Commission comprised three 
former Secretaries of State for War, and might be expected, therefore, 
if speaking with authority, to handle the subject somewhat gently ; 
yet their report is a scathing denunciation of the state of things 
which they found at the War Office, and an unqualified condemnation 
of the still further departure from the proper principles of adminis- 
tration which has signalised the rule of their successor. Yet nothing 


1 Nineteenth Century for July and August 1891, 
VoL. XXX—No. 178 3.N 
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has been done to remedy the dangerous condition revealed by these 
exposures. On the contrary, so far as can be gathered from the in- 
consequential debate in the House of Commons which followed the 
publication of the report, it is to be inferred that nothing essential is 
contemplated. 

The maladministration of the army is exhibited at every point by 
which it is approached ; the great expenditure incurred and the small 
result, the inordinate delays in the business of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, the absence of any definite policy or prevision of the wants of 
the country for either peace or war, the lamentable condition into 
which recruiting has fallen, are the most prominent of the evils 
under which the army and the country suffer ; but these are merely 
symptoms of the malady which must first be attacked. To put 
the army in all its parts on a sound and satisfactory footing, the 
first and essential thing to do is to reform the department which 
administers it. 

The breakdown of the War Office is due in the first place, through 
misconception by the head of it—not only the present head, by all his 
predecessors also—of the proper functions of the office ; to the Minister 
having professed to undertake the direct administration of the whole 
business in all departments and in all their details, involving the 
fiction that he is personally responsible for everything. The heads of 
departments who should properly be charged with these duties have 
thus become merely so many mouthpieces for conveying the Minister’s 
orders to the different executive officers outside the building ; call 
them by what high-sounding titles you may, they are in effect simply 
his clerks—and irresponsible ones. On the other hand no one takes 
seriously the assumed responsibility of the Secretary of State for the 
orders which issue in his name. In effect no one is responsible for 
anything. 

In the next place there is not, and never has been—although the 
muddle is greater now than it ever was before—any clear appreciation 
of the distinction to be drawn, and the separation to be maintained, 
between the business of commanding the troops and the provision of 
munitions, stores, equipments, and so forth, technically known as 
Supply. This distinction is strictly maintained in the War Depart- 
ment of every other country, but in the unwieldy overgrown esta- 
blishment in Pall Mall a degree of confusion obtains in these matters 
which must be seen to be appreciated. :No one department is able 
to settle anything by itself; everybody is entitled to have his say on 
everything ; one result being the interminable delays of which the 
outside..world gets an occasional revelation, as, to cite one instance 
of many, in the case of the new field gun. A natural consequence 
of this overlapping of jurisdiction is the chronic difficulty experienced 
in the office of determining to what department each case, as it arises, 
should fall to be dealt with. Papers are sent roving about the 
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building from one room to another in quest of somebody to take 
them in hand, often to be pigeon-holed by the wrong man, and 
perhaps lost sight of for weeks or months. This sort of thing goes 
on to an extent that would be grotesque, but for the injury caused 
to the public service. 

Further, although the sole responsibility of the Secretary of State 
for the government of the army has been formally declared to be recog- 
nised, there still obtains to a considerable extent a dual government. 
The Secretary of State for War has nothing like the same recognised 
supremacy as the First Lord of the Admiralty, although a board of 
responsible members is associated with the latter. This is too well 
known to require more than brief reference here. 

Lastly, the authority and influence of Parliament are insufficiently 
exercised, through its not being kept fully informed of what is going 
on. Secrecy is maintained about proposed measures, as to which no 
secrecy is needed, but on the contrary the criticism arising from 
publicity would often be most valuable. In other countries, includ- 
ing some which are less as well as some which are more demo- 
cratic in constitution than England, the main principles to govern 
the administration of the army are laid down by legislative enact- 
ment, in some cases in great detail,and no changes can be introduced 
except by the same authority. With us, under the illusory profession 
of ministerial responsibility, which in this connection has no tangible 
reality, the Minister can spring any changes he pleases on the country, 
and without any record to show by whose advice he is acting, or 
whether he may not be acting in opposition to advisers, who are, as 
things go, no way responsible for giving or withholding advice, and 
whose opinions in the matter never see the light. In France the 
War Minister has abundant scope for his abilities in administering the 
army as he finds it, and his powers are limited to that extent: if he 
wants to alter the system, he must go to the legislature and establish 
a case for reform. With us the Minister may tamper with the most 
important conditions of army administration, and Parliament know 
nothing about it till the mischief is done. 


Turning for the present from this point of parliamentary control 
to the cardinal principles which underlie all sound military adminis- 
tration, we may take three examples, very different in kind, yet in 
which these principles will be found to be fully recognised both in 
theory and practice, and in all of which business is carried on with 
perfect efficiency. First, to take the case of France. At the head of 
the War Department comes, as with us, the Minister. There the re- 
semblance ends. In the French War Department there is none of 
that mixing up the business of departments, or of placing one 
department over another, which works such confusion in our War 
Office. The head of each department is immediately under the 
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Minister, and responsible directly to him for its efficiency. Further, 
the cardinal distinction is maintained between the administration of 
the combatant branch of the service, or the personnel of the army, 
and the provision of its matériel, or Supply. The former is dealt. 
with by the Chief of the General Staff, and the directors of infantry 
and cavalry, the commanders of army corps and the inspector- 
generals of the different arms being also in direct communication 
with the War Department ; the supply branch is dealt with by the 
different departments concerned, each under its director : (1) con- 
trol, for the estimates, audit and accounts ; (2) artillery, the director 
of -which deals also with the personnel of that service, so far as re- 
gards matters not provided for in ordinary course under the command 
of troops ; (3) engineers, for fortifications and barracks ; (4) medical 
service ; (5) powder factories, which are thus dealt with separately 
from the gun factories. 

What appears open to criticism in this organisation is the large 
number of separate bureaux or departments, the business coming up 
from which is concentrated in the cabinet of the minister. This 
seems to indicate a degree of over-centralisation, which has perhaps 
always been a defect of French administration in all branches of the 
service; but the distinction between the functions of command and 
supply is throughout kept distinctly in view. An important element 
in the French system is presented by the Council of War, composed 
of the Minister of War, the Chief of the Staff, the Presidents of the 
Standing Artillery and Engineer Committee, and eight generals of 
standing, especially appointed by decree, with the Under-Chief of the 
Staff as Secretary. This Council must meet at stated intervals, and 
may be summoned as much oftener as the Minister for War desires, 
and it must be consulted on all the larger subjects connected with 
either the general organisation and administration of the army, or 
measures of defence and preparation for war. Heads of departments 
are called up in consultation regarding matters which concern their 
departments respectively. 

The German system resembles the French in the essential con- 
ditions of sound administration, the principal difference between the 
two arising out of the difference in the political constitution of the 
two countries. The Emperor being the head of the army, the 
Minister of War takes a second place, coming into line with two other 
high officers, the Chief of the Staff and the Chief of the Military 
Cabinet, whose functions are somewhat similar to those of the Military 
Secretary at the Horse Guards. But although the Chief of the 
Staff is thus on an equality with the Minister of War, and, like 
him, directly under the Emperor, he submits all proposals involving 
expenditure to the Minister of War, who is responsible for the 
finance of the army, and lays the estimates before the German 
Parliament. The Chief of the Staff has no concern with the - 
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direct administration of the army, and being free from the burden 
of details can give his whole attention to the business of prerar- 
ing the army for war and to the defences of the country. In 
our overgrown War Department there is no officer or department 
charged with these duties. We have indeed a small Intelligence 
Department, but there is no one specifically responsible for utilising 
the results thus obtained. 

In Germany, the Minister of War, as his name imports, deals 
with all the business of the army which is not undertaken by the 
Chief of the Staff and the Chief of the Military Cabinet, but decen- 
tralisation is secured by the large powers granted to the commanders 
of army corps, who report direct to the head of the army. The- 
purely military business coming to the War Minister, therefore, is 
only such as cannot be dealt with by individual army corps com- 
manders; this business is dealt with in the ‘General War Depart- 
ment’ of the War Ministry, which forms one great branch of it, and 
which also deals with the small-arms factories. The other great 
branch, termed the Military Economies Department, is concerned 
with the remaining branches of supply, i.e. the articles of equipment 
other than arms and ammunition—food, clothing, transport, pay— 
also with the army accounts. lI guns are manufactured by Messrs. 
Krupp and passed into the service through a special system of inspec- 
tion under the War Department. There are some other separate 
departments under the War Minister, for the medical and pension 
establishments and so forth, and various inspectors and special officers 
report direct to the Minister, but the essential thing to note is the 
distinct separation drawn between the command and discipline of the 
army and the provision of its matériel; there is no overlapping of 
functions or divided responsibility. One head of a department is 
not put under another head ; the commander of the troops is not also 
charged with the nominal supervision of barrack building and gun- 
making. 

Lastly, to turn to India. The war administration of the Indian 
Government is of course subordinate in many important respects 
to the military authorities at home. It is not concerned with the 
recruiting or regimental organisation of the British troops serving in 
India, its functions being limited as regards these to paying, clothing, 
feeding, and housing them, and it has nothing to do with the manu- 
facture of guns and rifles, which are obtained on indent from the 
War Office ; nor at present with the manufacture of shells, the rifle 
ammunition only being made in India. On the other hand the 
whole Indian army, British and native, considerably exceeds the 
strength of the regular forces serving at home and in the colonies. 
The force is necessarily a complicated one to administer, being com- 
posed in fact of four separate armies, recruited in different parts of 
the empire, and the equipments of the troops in tents, transport 
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animals, the establishment of cavalry and artillery horses, field 
hospitals, and the other things requisite for an army, are on a scale 
of completeness which, compared with what obtains at home, may be 
termed perfect. Every regiment is ready to move on service at a few 
hours’ notice, and the transport and stores maintained are sufficient 
to enable a considerable part of the army to be immediately mobilised 
to take the field. And the sufficiency of the system which produces 
these results, so far as mere organisation can secure success, apart from 
the degree of ability exhibited by those who have to work it, has 
been proved by the record of the past century. There have been 
foolish councils at times, and incompetent commanders, but the 
system has always proved satisfactory and sufficient ; there has never 
been any administrative breakdown : whether the troops were serving 
in Afghanistan, or Burma, or the Soudan, they have always been 
well fed and well found ; there has been no administrative blundering 
and no need for subsequent recriminations and inquiries into 
calamities endured. And the efficiency of the system is due to the 
observance of two main principles which underlie all good adminis- 
tration: first, the command of the army and the supply of its 
matériel are kept absolutely distinct; secondly, the heads of the 
great administrative departments, for ordnance, commissariat-trans- 
port, barracks and fortifications, and account, are not, as in Pall 
Mall, the mere irresponsible agents of higher authority, issuing 
orders to their executive officers even on the most trifling details in 
the name of the Secretary of State or the Commander-in-Chief. 
They are the persons specifically responsible for the efficiency of their 
respective departments, and, within the large powers formally granted 
them, issue all orders in their own name and on their own authority. 
The system is based on decentralisation, division of duties, and delega- 
tion of responsibility. 

To make the point quite clear some account of the Indian system 
may usefully be given. The Commander-in-Chief? is responsible 
for the discipline and efficiency of the Indian army. As a necessary 
condition of this responsibility, he is vested with the whole military 
patronage, save only as regards a very few of the highest appointments. 
The nominations to staff appointments, indeed, are submitted to the 
Government of India; but they are checked only to see that they are 
in order so far that the officer is qualified by the rules for the appoint- 
ment, as to examinations passed and so forth; the propriety of the 
selection is never questioned. Further, every appointment to a native 
regiment, whether of commandant, second in command, or to a junior 


* For brevity’s sake the Commander-in-Chief in India only is here referred to. 
As a matter of fact the commanders-in-chief of the Madras and Bombay armies 
exercise similar functions in regard to.those armies, subject to limitations from the 


authority of the Commander-in-Chief in India which, from want of room, could not 
be stated here, 
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grade, is made by the Commander-in-Chief, who has in this respect 
a free hand whether to supersede an officer in his own regiment or 
to bring in a man from another regiment. It is held that if he 
is to be responsible for the efficiency of the army, the selection and 
distribution of officers, staff or regimental, must go with the 
responsibility. 

The command of the Indian army under these conditions is a 
very real one, and it may be added, it is a duty to command the 
best energies of the ablest man that can be found. On the other 
hand the Indian Government has always retained the direct adminis- 
tration of all the branches of Army Supply. These—the Ordnance, 
Commissariat and Transport, Barracks and Fortifications, Stud; 
Clothing, Pay and Account and Audit, &e.—are administered by the 
Military (or War) Department of the Government of India, presided 
over by the Military Member of Council. All orders therefrom are 
issued in the name of the Governor-General in Council. There is, it 
may be noticed by the way, no fiction or infraction of the principles 
of definite individual responsibility in this; by law the Governor- 
General is empowered to make rules for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Government of India, and any act done by a Member of 
his Council under those rules becomes the act of the Governor-General 
in Council for which that body are collectively responsible. The 
extent to which the Military (or any other) Member of the Council 
disposes of business himself without reference to the Viceroy or the 
Council is therefore a matter of private understanding and good faith 
between him and them, but whether or not such reference be made 
the act done is in either case the act of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Thus in the administration of the Indian army command and 
supply are kept quite distinct ; the Commander-in-Chief is responsible 
for the one; the business of supply—that is, all business involving 
expenditure—is administered by the Military Department of the 
Government. But that department does not undertake the actual 
conduct of the business. The heads of the different departments 
under it, the Director-General of Ordnance, the Commissary-General- 
in-Chief, the Accountant-General, and the others, although consulta- 
tive officers, are not on the footing of the corresponding so-called 
heads of departments at our War Office; they are the responsible 
heads of the great departments they administer, and they issue all 
orders to the officers under them in their own name and on their own 
responsibility, within the large and definite authority accorded to 
them by the respective departmental Codes. They come up to the 
Government for orders only when the case is beyond their powers to 
deal with. And when they do come up, the reference is a formal one, 
set forth in an official letter, and the order passed on it is conveyed 
in the same way. The head of the department in submitting the 
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case is bound to give his definite opinion how it should be dealt with, 
for the Government to accept or reject. So, if anything should happen 
in consequence, the fact is clearly on record by whose advice or orders 
the thing was done or left undone, and the responsibility can be 
brought clearly home to the proper quarter. Further, it is not to be 
supposed that these heads of departments centralise all authority 
in themselves, and themselves conduct all the business thereof. 
The head of the Ordnance Department administers it through the 
agency of four Inspector-Generals, one for each of the four Indian 
armies,’ each Inspector-General being responsible for the magazines 
and the different factories—harness, gun-carriages, gunpowder, and 
small-arms ammunition—within his circle. The department of 
supply and transport under the Commissary-General-in-Chief is 
similarly organised in four circles, each under a Commissary-General, 
who is in direct wommunication with the executive commissariat 
officers of districts, and is vested with large powers. Only such 
matters as the Commissary-General or Inspector-General of a circle 
cannot dispose of are referred to the head of the department for him 
to decide, or to refer to the Government when it is beyond his powers 
to deal with. Similarly the business of the Accountant-General’s 
Department is distributed among four Controllers of Military 
Accounts. Thus by far the larger part of the class of business 
which at the War Office professedly goes up to the Secretary of 
State, and is ostensibly disposed of under his orders, never reaches 
the Military Member of Council at all. It is only by decentralisation 
and the delegation of responsibility that so large and necessarily 
complicated a machine as the Indian armies could possibly be worked. 
If the same degree of centralisation as is practised at our War Office 
were attempted in India, with its larger establishments, and where 
there is practically always a state of war in some part or other of the 
Empire, involving the constant movement of troops, munitions, and 
transport animals from one part of the country to the other, the 
military administration would break down at once, just as the 
military administration here will assuredly break down at once in the 
event of war. 

It will have been gathered from the foregoing account that, 
while the command and supply of the Indian army are thus kept 
absolutely separate and distinct, it would be a mistake to say that 
the military administration is divided into two departments, one 
under the Commander-in-Chief and the other under the Military 
Member of Council. The Commander-in-Chief has enormous power, 
patronage, and responsibility, but he is still the head of a department, 
_ Just as is the head of the ordnance or the commissariat—a much 


* These are popularly supposed to be three in number, but the Bengal army is 
. Virtually divided into two, a Hindustani and a Punjabi, and the different administra- 
tive departments are organised accordingly. 
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greater one, but relatively in the same position. His business, 
like theirs, is submitted to the Government when it is beyond his 
powers to deal with. This, of course, is the necessary constitutional 
condition ; the civil government must be supreme; every officer of a 
Government, high or low, must be under it. This condition is 
sometimes lost sight of from the circumstance that the Commander- 
in-Chief is also an extraordinary member of the Governor-General’s 
Council; but he holds his seat under a separate warrant from that 
which conveys the command of the army, and although this addi- 
tional warrant has always been conferred, and the practice may be 
regarded as invariable, it is not a necessary condition. The pro- 
priety of the arrangement is incontestable. It adds to the Council a - 
high official who usually possesses special experience of the country ; 
the military and political questions which necessarily occupy a large 
part of the attention of the Government are closely connected, and 
cannot be considered apart from each other; and at a time when 
these questions are daily assuming increased importance, it is 
advantageous that there should be two military votes on a Council 
of seven. It is alsoan advantage that the Commander-in-Chief, when 
overruled in that capacity, should be in a position to make an appeal 
against an adverse decision to the Viceroy and his colleagues in the 
Government, and fight his battles over again in the Council chamber. 
It will be no breach of confidence to say that he often wins it. 

The position of the Commander-in-Chief in India is thus what 
the position of the Commander-in-Chief of the British army would 
be if he had also a seat in the Cabinet; if this were the practice, 
army interests would probably have suffered less damage on many 
occasions. The Master-General of the Ordnance was usually'a 
Cabinet Minister. 

But although the Commander-in-Chief in India is not directly 
concerned with, or responsible for, the business of supply, he has a 
potential voice in this as in all other matters connected with the 
army. No change of regulations is made without consulting him, 
and obtaining his formal opinion thereon in writing; and, if that 
opinion is not accepted, the reasons for the decision are formally set 
forth in reply. But such changes—and, indeed, all changes affecting 
the army, its strength, composition, organisation, equipment, and 
everything else—are usually initiated by the Commander-in-Chief 
himself. This initiation takes the form of a proposal embodied in 
an official letter, which is referred for opinion to the heads of the 
departments concerned, or, as is often done, these opinions are 
obtained in the first instance, and are embodied in the letter convey- 
ing the proposal. Finally, after the matter has been discussed by 
all parties concerned (including the originator of the proposal), either 
formally or informally or both, the decision of the Government is 
given in a formal letter of reply. 
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This formality of the procedure of the Government of India has 
arisen out of its obligation to keep the Secretary of State fully 
apprised of its actions. Printed copies of the correspondence of that 
Government (in every department), in a bound volume (indexed), are 
sent home monthly to the Secretary of State, who has thus before 
him the whole proceedings of the Government, the arguments and 
proposals addressed to it by its officers, and the reasons for the action 
taken thereon. But although this was not intentionally aimed at 
when the system was established (a heritage amplified from the days 
of the East India Company), it has brought about the invaluable 
result of establishing specific responsibility on the parties concerned 
for everything that is done. 

This allocation of responsibility is specially valuable in the case 
of military operations. When, for example, an expedition is in 
contemplation, whatever discussion may take place informally is 
wound up by a formal letter from the Government to the Commander- 
in-Chief (the letter is signed by the Secretary to Government 
and addressed to the Adjutant-General), informing him that the 
expedition has been determined on, and the objects which are to be 
aimed at by the operation, and calling for definite proposals to give 
effect to them. These in reply comprise the strength and composi- 
tion of the force recommended by the Commander-in-Chief, the 
selection of the general to command, and the staff to be employed, 
and the instructions which it is proposed to issue for the general’s 
guidance. The proposals, after any modifications that may be 
the outcome of discussion, are then formally sanctioned, and all 
parties concerned are furnished with copies of the correspondence, 
and at once set about their respective shares of the business. The 
thing works with smoothness and regularity, because each person 
knows exactly what are his powers of action and responsibility. And 
until a similar allocation of functions and responsibilities is carried 
out in the over-centralised establishment in Pall Mall, confusion and 
embarrassment are inevitable should any sudden stress be placed on 
it. Things are now much worse than they were in 1882. Then 
there was at least a rational distribution of work, although the 
system was defective in many respects; it is within the last few 
years that the acme of confusion has been reached by shuffling 
up the duties of departments and dealing them out as if at 
random. 

Two points may be noticed in this connection. That the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should have a potential voice in all matters con- 
nected with the army is necessary and proper; that he should be 
saddled with the responsibility for all executive business connected 
indirectly or directly with the army is not only to introduce a mis- 
chievous fiction, but to deprive the army administration of a most 
valuable check. The Commander-in-Chief in India has much more 
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real authority than the Commander-in-Chief at home; his wishes 
are practically decisive on every point of supply, but he has nothing 
to do with carrying them out. Here, instead of being himself the 
administrator, he comes in as the critic of the administrative 
departments. If any defect appears (say) in the ammunition or the 
rations supplied to the troops, or in the barrack accommodation, the 
Commander-in-Chief will be the first to bring it to notice, the 
military staff throughout the country being always ready to furnish 
the instances. The departmental officers are therefore working under 
a constant liability to criticism, which, if it is sometimes raised 
unreasonably, is yet a powerful stimulus to efficiency and an effectual 
check on departmental shortcomings. 

But under the system lately introduced at the War Office this 
check is altogether absent. If troops are sent into the field imper- 
fectly rationed or equipped, or if the accounts fall into confusion, or 
if barracks and fortifications are defective, there will be no one to bring 
the fault to notice. These mistakes will have all been made pro- 
fessedly by the Commander-in-Chief himself. Yet from the nature 
of the case his real responsibility is a mere fiction, as equally is that 
of the Secretary of State. When the breakdown takes place, no one 
will propose to commit Mr. Stanhope or his successor to the Tower ; 
the utmost that will happen is the resignation of the Minister, taking 
possibly the whole Cabinet with him. What, however, the country 
wants is not to find a victim, but that the affairs of the army shall 
be placed on such a footing as shall make an administrative break- 
down impossible. 

Another result of the impotency to which the heads of the 
departments at our War Office have been reduced as the mere mouth- 
pieces of the Secretary of State or the Commander-in-Chief is that 
anybody is ready to undertake any office without any regard to his 
qualifications for it. As why should he not? The emoluments are 
respectable and the responsibility nil. An able man is not in a 
position to use his influence for good except indirectly ; a dull or idle 
one may rub along without his incompetency being distinctly brought 
home to him, To this may be ascribed, what is known to everyone 
behind the scenes, that men’ have held high posts in that Department. 
for which their antecedents gave them no claim, indeed for which 
their insufficiency should have been known beforehand, but who have 
succeeded in getting through their term of office without the dis- 
credit they would have suffered if they had been placed in positions 
of real responsibility. 

It is noteworthy that those concerned in the business of the 
War Office are themselves for the most part thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the way in which it is conducted. And what is curious, you 

will never find anybody to claim the paternity of the distracting 
changes and re-organisations which succeed each other year after year 
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and month after month, settlements which settle nothing, impres- 
sing those who are the subjects of all these changes with the feeling 
of despair, seeing that nothing done has the character of finality— 
that other changes of the same kind are to follow as we go on blindly 
groping after a proper system of administration never to be arrived 
at. From all the moral shrugging of the shoulders which goes on at 
the War Office when these things are discussed, one might suppose 
that all the administrative mishaps must be set down, like the 
breakages in domestic life, to the War Office cat. 

And yet a sound system may and should be arrived at. The 
English people claim above everything to be practical; what is 
accomplished in other countries should be possible here. I have 
described briefly the systems of military administration in France, 
Germany, and India, which, although they differ largely in details, 
are all based on the same principles of keeping the command and 
discipline of the troops entirely distinct from the administration of 
the different branches of finance and supply; that these different 
branches should be separate and distinct from each other; and 
lastly, of establishing the specific responsibility of each head for 
the efficiency of his own department. What has now to be done 
is to apply these principles to our own War Department, in a form 
adapted to our institutions, and especially to the responsibility of 
Government to Parliament. 

The first step will be to recast the present chaotic distribution of 
departments among the existing branches of the War Office. The 
Ordnance Department is now divided into two parts, one with the 
Director of Artillery under the Adjutant-General ani the Commander- 
in-Chief; the Ordnance Factories under the Financial Secretary, a 
junior Parliamentary official. These two branches should be re-united 
to form an Ordnance Department under a strong professional head. 
The Clothing Department, also at present under the Financial 
Secretary, should also be removed from his branch and stand alone. 
The finance of the army is not more connected with the supply 
of clothing than with the supply of food or horses. The Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, lately placed under the Adjutant-General, 
should be restored to the position of responsible head of his depart- 
ment. The Pay Department, now nominally under the Quarter- 
master-General, should be replaced in its proper position under 
the Financial Secretary. Lastly, the nominal responsibility of 
the Commander-in-Chief for the preparation of the estimates 
should be abolished. The evidence given before the late Select 
Committee of the House of Commons . shows, what indeed 
was obvious to everyone conversant with the matter, that 
the arrangement was a perfect sham; it is difficult to characterise 
in adequate terms the impropriety of the measure which brought it 
about. 
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With these changes, the first principle underlying all sound 
administration will have been acted on, and it will be possible to 
establish the definite responsibility of each head of a department for 
the business thereof. The military department of the War Office 
under the Commander-in-Chief would then be responsible for the 
discipline and efficiency of the personnel of the army, and be relieved 
of all responsibility for the business of supply. The military 
business proper of the army is a charge amply sufficient for one 
man to undertake—more than sufficient indeed, as is well known— 
and is a point on which Lord Hartington’s Commission laid special 
stress. There is no provision under our present organisation for a 
most important part of that business, a part which in Germany has 
been conducted with such conspicuous success by the great general 
staff under Von Moltke. The Commission advocate the appointment 
of a high officer, whose special duty it should be to arrange a system 
of defence for the country, and to prepare the army for war, in the 
fullest sense of the terms, and who, working out in peace time all the 
difficult and complicated questions involved in these conditions, should 
evolve for the approval of the country some definite principles on which 
to base the scale of our military establishments and all the appliances 
requisite for their utilisation—an agency, in short, by means of which 
an intelligent and methodical policy might replace the casual hap- 
hazard action which so far has obtained. The Commission recommend 
in this view the creation of a Chief of the Staff. Ina previous article‘ 
I had ventured to suggest as an amendment that these duties might, 
perhaps, be placed on the Quartermaster-General, his position being 
raised to correspond with the higher functions placed on it. Upon 
this suggestion however the opinion has been expressed by persons 
specially qualified to give it, that for securing the adequate provision 
of this long-neglected, yet vital element of military organisation, it 
is essential that an officer of the highest rank should be entrusted 
with the work and placed in the first line—in other words, that no 
officer less than a Chief of the Staff will serve the purpose—and 
this opinion will, no doubt, be accepted. 

This disposes of the military side of the department. Turning to 
the departments of supply, the first point arising for consideration is 
whether the Ordnance Department should be on the footing here 
proposed, of being a branch of the War Office, or whether, as was 
recommended by Sir J. Stephen’s Commission, it should be con- 
stituted a separate department independent of the Secretary of 
State. Important although this point be, it is yet fundamentally 
one of detail ; either plan fulfils the fundamental condition postu- 
lated for all sound administration. Either plan would work; but I 
venture to think the less heroic remedy should suffice, provided 
the position of the responsible head of the Ordnance Department 


* Nineteenth Century for August 1891. 
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be sufficiently accentuated, while it avoids the difficulty of ar- 
ranging for the provision of some new channel of communication 
between the Ordnance Department with a permanent head and 
Parliament. 

Another important point to be determined, but also one of detail, 
because not involving any radical principle, is whether all these 
administrative departments should report direct to the Minister, 
after the French practice ; or whether, after the system which obtains 
in Germany and in India, there should be a permanent official of 
standing and experience, intermediate between the departments and 
the Secretary of State, and charged with the supervision of the whole 
business of supply. It seems hardly doubtful that the latter plan is 
not only in itself the better of the two, but is better suited to the 
special conditions obtaining in England; while it would certainly be 
advantageous that a Minister who comes to the business without ex- 
perience, and holds office for an uncertain and often only a short 
period, should have on the Supply, as on the military side of the 
department, the advice of an officer of high position, whose function 
it would be to consider matters from the side of economy and cost as 
well as of efficiency. An appropriate designation for this official 
would be Master-General—not Master-General of the Ordnance, 
because he would have to do with a great deal besides ordnance, but 
simply Master-General. 

The organisation of the War Office thus remodelled would 
therefore be as shown in the following table, from which for the 
sake of brevity minor departments have been omitted :— 


;—Adjutant-General 
— Commander-in-Chief —|—Quartermaster-General 
| ‘Other military depart- 
| ments 
Secretary of State,) | ;—Special staff 
with Under-Seore= p—— Chief of the Staff —!—Intelligence department 
taries of State 


| —Military education 


,—Ordnance department 
|—Commissariat and transport 
—  Master-General ——Fortifications and barracks 
—Clothing 
‘Finance, estimates and 
accounts 


The Commander-in-Chief, the Chief of the Staff, and the Master- 
General, with the two Under-Secretaries of State, would form the 
Secretary of State’s Council, to which heads of department would be 
called up in consultation as required. 

Lastly, there remains to bring the proceedin~s of this reformed 
War Department into the necessary relations with our parliamentary 
system. In every other country of Europe the army occupies the 
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foremost place in public attention, and the people generally are 
familiar with the nature of their military institutions in a degree 
unknown among ourselves. The reason for this is of course that the 
requirements of the army come closely home to them in every sense, 
while it is felt that on the efficiency of the army depends their very 
existence as a nation. And thus, while in France and Italy the 
constitution of the army down to minute details is prescribed by the 
law, and is placed beyond the power of the Government to tamper with, 
even in countries under a more autocratic rule the essential conditions 
of the army administration come under the purview of the legislature 
to an extent far greater than now obtains in England, where the 
Minister for the time is practically at liberty to make any change he 
pleases without reference to Parliament. It is true that military 
efficiency is not of the same vital importance to us that it is to the 
nations of the Continent ; the sea guards our island home, and the 
navy is England’s first line of defence. But if the invasion of England 
be difficult, her other risks are great, and our comparative security 
does not excuse our excessive apathy. Not that the state of the army 
fails to excite interest ; there is, indeed, a widespread feeling of dis- 
trust and anxiety on the subject, but the feeling has no recognised 
outlet for expression. Parliament does not get proper opportunity 
for discussing the military affairs of the country, or sufficient infor- 
mation on which to raise useful debate; important changes are not 
brought under its notice till after they are carried out, and it is 
too late to discuss them to any useful purpose. Thus debates 
on the army too often degenerate into talk about petty personal 
grievances unworthy of the occasion, and the press and the public 
remain unenlightened about matters of real national import. The 
truth is that Parliament is not taken into confidence about the 
administration of the army to anything like the extent consist- 
ent with its functions, or to the extent with which it is consulted 
about other branches of the national affairs—as public education, 
for example, or the administration of the poor law. Yet the princi- 
ples of military administration do not require technical training to 
be understood ; the subject is essentially one which would admit of 
being handled with the greatest possible advantage by men of busi- 
ness habits in any walk of life. If our military affairs had been sub- 
jected to this sort of criticism during the last thirty years, the War 
Department would not have got into its present impasse, and if a 
similar catastrophe is to be prevented in the future, it will not be 
sufficient to provide a proper organisation within the Department. 
Parliament must have the means of watching the machine at work, 
and of ensuring that the machine shall not be tampered with without 
its knowledge and consent. 

This condition involves therefore that, vis-a-vis to Parliament, 
thé-practice of secrecy now pursued should be replaced by system- 
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atic publicity. At present all that Parliament gets is a statement 
of the views of the Minister upon what may or may not be the 
views of his irresponsible advisers; the considerations which have 
led the Minister to arrive at a conclusion or carry out a measure are 
withheld ; if indeed they have ever been definitely recorded, but as 
often as not there is nothing on record to show how a specific decision 
has been arrived at. This slipshod way of doing business should be 
replaced by one of precision and regularity. The outline of a code 
of procedure cannot be attempted at the end of this article, but it 
may be just suggested here that no important change of system 
should be made until a specific account of what is proposed 
has been laid before Parliament, with a statement of the objects 
and reasons for the measure, either in the form of a minute 
by the Secretary of State, or, if he proposes it in opposition 
to his Council, or to any member thereof, then with the Minutes 
attached of the dissenting members. Thus Parliament will 
have the whole case before it,-to approve of, if it does not signify 
dissent, either with or without debate. No strong Minister need 
fear any weakening of his authority by such a procedure ; his case 
will be greatly strengthened by the support of the responsible heads 
of the great departments of the army, while even when they may 
differ from him the Minister who has the ear of the House commands 
a great advantage over the absent permanent official. Nor is there 
any need to fear that the latter will be unreasonably obstructive ; the 
tendency of the permanent official is everywhere against asserting 
himself overmuch. And generally any notion that the Secretary 
of State would be hampered by a responsible Council may be dis- 
missed as a bugbear. By law the decision of the Government of 
India is that of the majority of the Council, consisting now of 
seven members, including the Viceroy; theoretically, therefore, the 
latter is liable to be constantly outvoted, but in practice the 
Viceroy’s authority is all-powerful. And while any member of the 
Council may record a minute of dissent from the decision of the 
majority, this power is not largely used. The decisions of the Council 
are usually unanimous. So it would be with the Council at the 
War Office. 

The Secretary of State should have the power of overriding his 
Council. This is necessary on constitutional grounds, to establish 
his responsibility to Parliament ; but in practice he would seldom if 
ever have occasion to use the power. I believe that not a single 
occasion has occurred of the Viceroy of India having found it neces- 
sary to put in force the operations of the law which enable him 
to set aside the decision of the majority of his Council. 

As a further measure for keeping the administration of the army 
in touch with Parliament, it is desirable that the Secretary of State 
should receive from each of the three members of his Council who 
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are charged with Executive duties—the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Chief of the Staff, and the Master-General—an annual report on 
the wor®ing of his department, showing what has been done during 
that period, with his recommendations for any further measures he 
considers necessary for the efficiency of the branch of the service 
for which he is responsible. To the report of the Master-General 
should be attached reports by the Ordnance and other departments 
under him, showing clearly the state thereof, and what deficiencies 
remain to be made good. These reports to be laid before Parliament. 
Whether they should be then referred for consideration to a standing 
committee for military affairs, or in what way they should be dealt 
with, it would be for the wisdom of Parliament to determine. With 
subjects which are obviously confidential left out, nothing but 
benefit will result from publicity of this sort. The information 
which these reports would supply to Parliament about the state of 
our armaments, and the deficiencies in them, will always be well 
known to foreign Governments. 

It may be objected that to subject military measures to parlia- 
mentary discussion will cause delays. The liability may be admitted, 
although the procedure suggested would tend, so far as is possible, 
to remove military subjects from: party conflict; but the delays 
would be nothing like so great as now take place in transacting the 
ordinary routine business of the War Department. And of this 
at least we may be sure—that the result of taking Parliament 
into confidence will be to obtain whatever supplies are really 
required. The House of Commons has always been liberal when 
a proper case is established. Waste may be checked, but there 
will be no stint of what is necessary for the proper defence of the 
country. 

Lastly, I submit that in order to ensure stability for whatever 
system be adopted, it is highly to be desired that the possibility of 
tampering with it in the future shall be prevented by incorporating 
all the main parts of that system in a Bill to be passed through 
Parliament. In this respect the French system is specially deserving 
of adoption. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain that the administration 
systems of other great armies, however much they may differ 
in appearance, are based on certain fundamental principles common 
to them all, and which necessarily underlie any sound military 
administration ; I have shown also, that in our military administra- 
tion these principles have been altogether lost sight of, with, as result, 
a state of confusion. Lastly, I have ventured to put forth in 
outline a definite proposal for remedying existing defects, and which 
would be in harmony with the political conditions of the country. Of 
the necessity for a complete reform and re-organisation there is no 
room for doubt; whatever may be the particular shape these may 
VoL, XXX—No., 178 30 
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take, the measure to be successful must be based on the broad lines 
common to all good military administrations. This, too, may be 
accepted as certain, that until the reform is carried out, England is 
unprepared to defend itself. As we now stand, war, if it should be 
forced on us, will bring disaster. 


GEORGE CHESNEY. 
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THE present season may seem foreign to the consideration of the 
subject of this paper, but it is when the army is lying in winter 
quarters that plans for the summer’s campaign may best be laid. 

By unravelling the mysteries of physical law and compelling 
inanimate objects to unfold the secrets of their origin and develop- 
ment, science has contributed to the significance and even to the 
romance of natural scenery. A beautiful landscape speaks two 
languages to one who has learnt the elements of geology; wayside 
weeds are more than merely foreground garniture in the eyes of one 
instructed in botany; the bleak moor, the muddy estuary, the gusty 
hill-top, the forbidding morass—each has its store of interest for the 
instructed eye; there is hardly an acre of the earth’s surface that 
refuses a harvest to knowledge. 

But it must also be confessed that while with one hand science 
draws the veil aside from truth, with the other she ruthlessly casts 
down many pretty images of the false gods, before which crowds of 
worshippers have bent the knee. Over no kind of created things has 
there been thrown such a network of poetic imagery and sentiment 
as over flowers; so much so that the good old word ‘posy,’ now 
elbowed out of English speech by the foreign ‘ bouquet,’ is the very 
same as ‘ poesy,’ as if flowers were indeed but a visible form of verse. 
They appeal so directly to our sense of beauty that it is a common 
thing to apply intensive language to them. Even botanists, usually 
grave and staid as becomes men of science, yielding to enthusiasm, 
ransack the dictionary for names descriptive of the graces of differ- 
ent species, and unscientific folk see nothing but fitness in such 
superlatives as elegantissima, formosissima, spectabilis, eximia, and 
the like. But how dry and emotionless is the language used to 
describe some of the loveliest flowers! It is hard not to feel indignant 
when a graceful plant, like our native gladwyn, or wood iris, with 
delicate lavender blossoms and stars of bright orange berries, is ticketed 
with the ugly name Jris fetidissima, the stinking flag, for no other 
reason than because its shining blades, when bruised, exhale the 
odour of cold beef. 

Often as Perdita’s exquisite catalogue has been repeated, it is 


difficult to resist quoting from it: 
302 
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O Proserpina 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils 
That come before the swallows dare, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial, lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one. 


Compare with this the sapless descriptions in botanical books. Bentham» 
describes the daffodil as a ‘single, large, scentless yellow flower’; 
the charms of the violet are summarised coldly as ‘ flowers nodding, 
of the bluish-violet colour named after them, or white, more or less 
scented’ ; while the primrose is dismissed with the comment that its 
‘corolla is usually yellow or straw-coloured.’ So, when the same 
authority tells us that the blossoms of the sweet-briar are ‘pink, 
usually solitary,’ his language hardly conveys so vivid an impression. 
of the flower as that contained in Tasso’s glowing lines : 


Deh mira, egli cantd, spuntar la rosa 
Dal verde suo modesta e verginella, 
Che mezzo aperta ancora e mezzo ascosa, 
Quanto si mostra men, tanto é piu bella." 


But the poets are prone to push matters far further than this. 
Not content with truthful description, they have invested flowers with 
a fanciful symbolism, and often go so far as to enlist them in sym- 
pathy with human mood and passion. 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 

But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 

The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sighed for the dawn and thee. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate, 
She is coming, my love, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate; 








1 ‘Mark ye (he sings) in modest maiden guise 
The red rose peeping from her leafy nest; 
Half opening, now, half closed, the jewel lies, 
More bright her beauty seems the more represt.’ 
Bayley’s Translation. 
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The red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is near’; 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late’; 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear’ ; 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 


‘One is lulled by the beauty of such lines to forget the false senti- 
ment in them, the ‘ pathetic fallacy’ against which Mr. Ruskin long 
ago uttered a warning ; but it 2s false, all the same, as falseas Perdita’s 
treatment is true.? Nothing is more clear than the utter indifference 
of Nature to human joy or sorrow: the daffodils are much concerned 
with the March winds, but with the sighs or smiles of men and women 
—not at all; the roses, the larkspurs, and the lilies would have re- 
fiected precisely the same rays, poured the same incense, held their 
fair heads at the same angle, whether Maud kept tryst or broke her 
promise to come. It is, in truth, not poetic insight, but intense 
egoism that makes a man suppose that trees and flowers, seas and 
skies are in sympathy with his feelings, and it is an impertinence 
even to pretend that they can be influenced by human vicissitude. 
To do so is as much an error against right art as to import super- 
natural agency into romance, and is as far astray from the genuine 
aim of literature as astrology differs from astronomy. 

But, on the other hand, one cannot help being delighted when 
scientific method and cold-blooded analysis break down, swept away 
before the imperious sway of beauty, and Linnzus bursts into tears on 
beholding for the first time an English common covered with gorse in 
bloom. That great marshal of the host of green things, whose clear- 
sighted genius first prevailed to rally and array the multitudinous 
forms examined and described by his predecessors into manageable 
genera and species, has left behind him, in addition to the imperish- 
able monument of the Linnzan System, a touching proof of his softer 
feelings for the objects of his study. It was not with the gorgeous 
flora of the tropics, nor with the towering pines of Scandinavian forests, 
that he sought to link his name; but, choosing a fragile, trailing 
herb which rears its tiny pink bells not more than two or three inches 
above the moss and fallen fir-needles in northern woods, he gave it the 
name it still bears, Linnea borealis. This lovely plant he made his 
badge ; it forms the device on his bookplate, with the tender motto, 
Tantus amor florwm— So deep my love for flowers.’ 

It is possible that the lovers of flowers in Linnzeus’s day may have 
thought him a tiresome pedant for arranging their favourites in 
artificial groups and genera, and thought his system an unnecessary 
interference with the beautiful art of gardening ; but how much more 
seriously the latest results of botanical science threaten the whole 
significance of flowers! In childhood, in love, in war, in politics, in 


2 [Not false art, surely, but very right art, to put false sentiment, as Tennyson 
dramatically does here, into the mouth of a morbid egoist on the brink of in- 
sanity.—ED,] 
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feasts and in. mournings, in every kind of ‘ceremony, parable and 
poetry, flowers have been ‘the fittest emblems ever since the world 
began. To some they seem‘to have been created for the joy of man, 
to others for the glory of God; but now we are told to believe that 
every use to which they have been put by human beings has been 
an interference with their real purpose, and that every meaning that 
has been discerned in them is utterly wide of their true function.. 
Not to fill man’s heart with joy and gratitude fora beautiful creation, 
nor yet to raise his spirit in adoration to the Creator, were those lovely 
petals spread in myriad forms and hues and all their alchemy of 
odour devised, but solely to attract winged and creeping things which, 
passing from corolla to corolla, should carry the virtues of one plant to 
another, and secure cross-fertilisation ! We are told of islands in the 
South Pacific where, as yet, no winged insect has ever come, and there 


the plants have no gay flowers or attractive odours, and the pollen of 


one has to wait tilla favouring breeze wafts it to the expectant stigma 
of another. 

All this may seem to work sad havoc with our love for flowers, 
which is, nevertheless, so universal that it will take generations of 
materialism to uproot it. 

Were proof wanted of how closely flowers are interwoven with the 
affections of civilised man, it would only be necessary to cite the evi-- 
dence of every house in Europe which is worthy of being called a 
home, from that of the wealthy landowner, who spends many 
thousands a year on his flower-beds and orchid-houses, to the artisan’s 
in a back street with its geranium-pots in the window, or the Alpine: 
shepherd’s, with a box of luxuriant carnations on the sill. Nay,, 
strongest proof of all, does not the British Parliament, that sifts every 
pound voted each year in Committee of Supply with ferocious scrutiny 
and suspicion of extravagance, allow huge sums to be spent on the 
beautifying of London parks? And, to descend to personalities, it is: 
no unfamiliar sight to behold a relentless Radical economist betraying 
his carnal affinities by the display of an orchid’s ‘phanerogamous: 
inflorescence’ in his button-hole. 

Seeing, then, that flower-gardens are sources of pleasure, and that 
much money is spent on them annually, it is worth the inquiry 
whether they are made to yield all the pleasure that might be had 
from them, and whether the money, as a rule, is wellspent. It would 
be strange if this turned out to be the case, seeing that a very smalk 
proportion of those who own gardens care to learn anything about their 
culture, or know anything about flowers except their general effect. 

In this country the art of gardening has been made to encounter 
a serious disadvantage arising out of the way well-to-do people have 
chosen to arrange their seasons; for, whereas Nature has provided 
that by far the larger number of plants shall put forth their blossoms 
in spring and early summer, that is precisely the season which ‘ society” 
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has perversely ordained shall be spent in town. Further, the hues of 
spring and summer flowers being much purer and brighter than those 
of late summer and autumn, gardeners have been obliged, in order to 
give satisfaction to their employers, to have recourse to plants from 
those regions where spring corresponds to our autumn. This com- 
plicates matters immensely: it is much easier to obtain good effects 
having the seasons on one’s own side than when they are contrary, 
but it is a difficulty that has been very creditably overcome in big 
establishments. Unfortunately, in order to do so, it was necessary to 
clear the ground of plants that had given pleasure to our grandmothers 
and to their grandmothers before them : borders which, year by year, 
for generations, had glowed with the same jewellery of crocus, hepatica, - 
narcissus, iris, lilies and summer roses, had now to be cleared, and 
their contents, rich with all fond association, flung on the waste-heap, 
or, at best, banished to the kitchen-garden, to make way for glaring 
scarlet, blue, and yellow of geranium, lobelia, and calceolaria. I well 
remember, some twenty years ago, making prize of a barrow-load of 
roots of the white Madonna lily which had been thrown on the rubbish- 
heap of a villa garden in a small seaport town. They were planted in 
my borders, which they beautify to this day. 

And the mischief did not stop with big fashionable gardens. 
People of far humbler means—even those who lived most of, or all, 
the year in their country homes—were induced to ape the prevailing 
mode, and chose, or were persuaded by their gardeners to be content 
with, brown barren beds for nine months in the year, provided a proper 
blaze could be prepared, for the autumn. The scheme of gardening 
that could only be carried out successfully on a great scale was 
attempted in cottage and villa gardens, with deplorable results. Even 
where space and means were not wanting, the new materials were 
infinitely more hazardous than the old. To deal with plants chosen 
because they produce a profuse mass of strong colour requires a trained 
eye such as few gardeners can be expected to possess; the old- 
fashioned permanent borders might be trusted to throw up such a 
wealth of foliage and variety of form as to soften crude contrasts and 
disguise indiscreet juxtaposition ; their general effect was a bank of 
various verdure, lit up by splashes and sparkles of bright or subdued 
colour; but the new system aimed at unmitigated breadths of intense 
hue, disposed in bands, concentric circles, or other uncompromising 
forms—in short, as unlike Nature and as like upholstery as might be. 
The effect was, and is still, often excruciating ; people sensitive to the 
beauty of Nature shunned the garden with its shadeless walks and 
fiery parterres, seeking in woodland paths that reposeful charm and 
those soothing scents which fashion had banished beyond the pale. 

So universal was the submission to the new decree that the tradi- 
tional English flower-garden almost ceased to exist, except about some 
quiet farmhouses in the South, and a ‘few, very few, old Scottish 
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mansions. The links in the long chain from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and Shakespeare were severed. Spenser himself could not 
have described the modern garden as 

Here and there with pleasant arbors pight, 


And shady seats, and sundry flow’ring bankes, 
To sit and rest the walker’s wearie shankes ; 


and it would have been the very last place of resort for him of whom 


he wrote : 
To the gay gardens his unstaid desire 
Him wholly carried, to refresh his sprights ; 
There lavish Nature in her best attire 
Poures forth sweet odors and alluring sights ; 
And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
To excell the naturall with made delights ; 
And all that faire or pleasant may be found, 
In riotous excesse doth there abound. 


For everything that interfered with the general view of the beds 
was cleared away, if timely intercession were not at hand. Some 
years ago there stood in the flower-garden of Bemersyde, near Dry- 
burgh, four immense hollies clipped into dense domes of green. One 
of these was said to be the largest holly in Scotland, which was 
very likely true, for of the two that remain, one is the largest 
I ever beheld, either in Scotland or elsewhere. These four stood 
in a square on the flat pleasaunce in front of the fine old Border tower, 
till one evil day, it is said, it occurred to the agent who managed the 
property to lay out the ground in the fashionable style, and because 
two of these fine trees infringed on the symmetry of the proposed 
parterre, he ordered them to be cut down. O Priapus and Pomona! 
O Hamadryads and Fauns! where were ye that day, that ye did not 
hunt the wretched man into the deepest pool in the Tweed, rather 
than such cruel havoc should be wrought ? 

The result of this and other acts of violence was an intolerable 
monotony. Go into one garden after another, you would come on the 
same Mrs. Pollock geranium, the same ageratums, lobelias, and cal- 
ceolarias named after various members of the plutocracy, the identical 
cerastium and coloured beet. The only variety was in the pattern in 
which they were disposed. 

For five-and-twenty or thirty years this tyranny endured. Every- 
body conformed to it, but nobody enjoyed the results very much, 
except the experts, who vied with each other who could produce the 
most fiery conflagration in autumn, People were dissatisfied, they 
did not know why, though the reason was not difficult to divine, for 
form, scent, and refined colour had been exchanged for uniformity 
and glare ; association had been broken, and it was impossible to feel 
for bedding-out plants any of the affection inspired by the old favour- 
ites that held the same places in a border for more than a century, 
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and faithfully told the changing seasons by their growth, blossom, 
and decay. 

Gradually a reaction set in. Lord Beaconsfield, the anniversary 
of whose death has become so strangely associated with the rather 
primrose, probably knew as much and as little about horticulture as 
the Emperor of Morocco, but he was exceedingly sensitive to popular 
feeling, even in small matters, and gave indication in Lothair of 
what was coming. Corisande’s garden (though it might have puzzled 
the author to define a ‘ gilliflower’) was described with some minute- 
ness on a Shakespearean model. People were captivated with the 
idea suggested ; it reminded them of what gardens had been when 
they were children, and presently an inquiry began for long-neglected - 
herbaceous plants. Mr. William Robinson became the energetic 
pioneer of the movement ; his Alpine Flowers for English Gardens, 
Hardy Plants and How to Grow Them, The Wild Garden, and other 
works, were written with admirable skill and taste, and showed com- 
plete practical knowledge. They met with so much success, and did 
so much to stimulate the revolt against ‘bedding-out,’ that, just 
twenty years ago, he was encouraged to start a weekly journal, which 
continues, as it began, an effective advocacy of Perdita’s flowers and 
their like, and a protest against the exclusive or general use of tender 
flowers. The true key-note is struck in the motto selected by Mr. 
Robinson for his paper, The Garden: 

This is an Art 
Which does mend Nature ; changes it rather, but 
The Art itself is Nature. 

The reform has been general ; long-forgotten favourites have been 
hunted up from such places as they had been suffered to linger, and 
already English gardens are throwing off that distressing similarity 
to one another which threatened to make their old name of ‘ plea- 
saunce’ a term of bitter irony. One feature they must always have 
in common, though it is capable of being disposed in a thousand 
different ways, namely, green turf. Thanks to our benignant skies, 
the ‘ moist, bird-haunted English lawn’ is never likely to suffer per- 
manently from any passing freak of fashion, and with liberal 
breadths of closely-shaven grass no piece of ground can be other than 
beautiful ; as Bacon truly observed, ‘ Nothing is more pleasant to the 
eye, than green grass kept finely shorn.’ 

There was one dominant feature in Elizabethan gardening which 
it were not well to see universally revived, and that is the art of the 
topiarist, by which almost every tree and shrub that would suffer the 
shears was clipped into fantastic similitude of men, birds, beasts, 
castles, and other figures. The effect when this practice was as uni- 

versal as bedding-out was a dozen years ago must have been equally 
monotonous. Nevertheless, such specimens of this treatment as have 
survived the lapse of centuries will, it is hoped, be jealously guarded, 
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for, apart from their antiquarian interest, and the romantic associa- 
tion with which they are invested, they afford a grateful excitement 
to the eye accustomed to tamer and more uniform arrangement. Not 
many such remain ; indeed, Lord Stanhope remarks, in his History of 
England, that 


Throughout the whole of England there remains, perhaps, scarcely more than one 
private garden presenting in all its parts an entire and true sample of the old designs ; 
this is at the fine old seat of Levens, near Kendal. There, along a wide extent of 
terraced walks and walls, eagles of holly, and peacocks of yew still find, with each 
returning summer, their wings clipped and talons pared. There, a stately remnant 
of the old promenotrs—such as the Frenchmen taught our fathers, rather, I would 
say, to build than to plant—along which, in days of old, stalked the gentlemen 
with periwigs and swords, the ladies in hoops and furbelows, may still to this day 
be seen. 


So great is the fascination of the garden at Levens, where flowers 

seem brighter and more luxuriant than in any nineteenth-century 
borders, by contrast with the formal, sombre yews and the sad grey 
walls of the old mansion-house, that it is strange that no attempt has 
already been made to revive the forgotten topiary art. Yet one 
shudders to think of the result should it ever become the fashion. 
Stripped of the glamour of eld, tortured shrubs and shorn trees are 
not objects in which the eye finds repose; the object should be to 
assist and control Nature, not to deform or travesty her. Yet there is 
one feature in the Elizabethan garden which should find a place in 
the Victorian more commonly than it does—namely, the close or 
pleached alley. It gives the seclusion which is of the essence of a 
garden, and how the artists of romance, from Boccaccio and Marguerite 
of Navarre onwards, love to loiter in these leafy corridors ! 

It is no easy task to lay out or alter a garden. People with taste 
have not served apprenticeship to the craft ; they have a general idea 
of the effect desired, but they don’t know the means required to pro- 
duce it; on the other hand, gardeners who have the skill and understand 
the materials rarely have had opportunities of cultivating taste. More 
than half the happy effects come by chance. Moreover, the newly- 
awakened zeal for hardy plants is sometimes disappointing in its results, 
Spring flowers, most charming of all, are too often arranged to givea 
dotty effect: they blaze from the brown earth with no friendly foliage 
to lend breadth to the arrangement. In summer, the borders are apt 
to look rank and weedy, the weaker species struggling for existence 
with robust neighbours ; and in autumn, unless it is skilfully prepared 
for, they are apt to be dull and flowerless. ‘Oh, I wish you had seen 
the garden a month ago; it was in beauty then, but the things have 
gone over now!’ That is precisely where the gardener’s art is wanted 
to assist Nature, and is quite capable of doing so with the wealth of 
material at his disposal. Perennial borders should never ‘ go over,’ 
not even in winter, when they are generally given over to despair. 
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There should always be some part of the garden, no matter what the 
season, where things are at their best. Yet there is a family of plants, 
too much neglected, the peculiar property of which is to bridge the 
gulf between the embers of October and the first sparkles of February. 
This family is the Hellebore, of which the Christmas rose is a lovely 
and well-known member. ‘The first to flower is H. niger maximus, 
which opens its great bells, of the colour of apple-blossom, in the first 
days of November, and thenceforward—blow high, blow low, come 
sleet or snow or frost or rain—will maintain great wreaths of bloom 
till well on in January. Then the other varieties of H. niger, of 
which there are at least a dozen, take up the running and keep things 
gay till the latter kinds, H. abchasicus, antiquorum, orientalis and- 
others produce their pink, purple, or white clusters. By this time 
we are well into the months of snowdrop, crocus, winter aconite and 
hepatica, and the dead months have slipped away. But on the Helle- 
bore need not be thrown all the work ; there is the fragrant coltsfoot 
(Tussilago fragrans) blooming all the time, with a strong scent 
exactly like heliotrope, and as hardy as its plebeian relative of the 
roadsides ; the winter cherry (Physalis Alkekengi), with the constitu- 
tion of a burdock, hung with quaint orange bladders from Michaelmas 
to Christmas ; there are also certain shrubs, such as the witch hazel 
(Hamamelis arborea and virginica), with strange festoons of yellow 
and crimson stars on leafless twigs, and the winter jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum), a very Mark Tapley among herbs, that pour out in 
blossom at that season the virtue stored in them by summer suns. 

People with well-stored conservatories and stoves will think rightly 
of this garniture of winter beds, liable any day to be buried overhead 
in snow; but without in the least undervaluing the luxury of glass- 
houses, one may be allowed to claim a special charm in the humble 
out-of-door flowers that re-appear year after year in the same place, 
only asking to be let alone. Some of these lowly plants are of extra- 
ordinary longevity; it is impossible to guess the age of some clumps 
of iris, sweet william, or scarlet lychnis, but there is no apparent 
reason why they should not outlive the oak, possessed as they are of 
perpetual power of renewing themselves. 

One cannot be ungrateful for the skill which, by an elaborate 
system of forcing, supplies us with spring and summer flowers in mid- 
winter, and makes London flower-shops as attractive at Yuletide as 
at Whitsuntide. Still, there is a good deal of sense in Biron’s speech 
in Love's Labour's Lost : 
Why should I joy in any abortive mirth P 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose 


Than wish for snow in May’s new-fangled mirth, 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 


No doubt our enjoyment of spring and summer flowers would be 
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keener if we were not accustomed to have lilies-of-the-valley at the 
new year and carnations at Candlemas. 

People with knowledge of and liking for hardy plants are apt to 
give the herbaceous garden too much the character of a botanical 
collection. They have not the resolution to exclude species of inferior 
beauty; but, with the wealth of all the ends of the earth to choose 
from, resolute discretion is necessary if the garden is to be one worthy 
of the name. 

If a contrast were sought to the formal style of gardening of the 
seventeenth century, so well exemplified in the beautiful pleasaunce at 
Levens above referred to, one more complete could not be found than 
in a garden of equal merit, though on a totally different plan, in Mr. 
George Wilson’s grounds at Oakwood, near Weybridge. The owner 
and maker of this paradise may best be described as a decorative 
botanist ; deeply versed in all plant-lore, yet with a constant eye to 
what consists with beauty, he has enclosed several acres on the slope 
and crest of a hill, including a wood at the foot and a piece of water. 
Here he has assembled a vast collection of plants, carefully arranged, 
but with all trace of design studiously concealed. A lady lately 
visiting it expressed the effect in a single sentence: ‘I hardly know,’ 
she said, ‘what this place should be called; it is not a garden, it is a 
place where plants from all parts of the world grow wild.’ 

Call this field of beauty what you will—garden or wilderness—and 
visit it at what season you may, you will be penetrated with its 
charm : whether in April, when the hillside is flashing with rivulets 
and pools of pure hues from squills, windflowers, daffodils, gentians, 
sweet alisons; or in early summer, when many kinds of iris unfold 
their gorgeous petals round the lake in floods of purple, blue, and 
gold; or in autumn, when the troops of gold-rayed lilies rise ghost- 
like in the copse, and African tritomas hold flaming torches along the 
paths, Mr. Wilson has shown how royally English soil and climate 
will repay care and judgment with boundless wealth of blossom. 

One great evil to be avoided in the design and contents of a 
garden is sameness. There is a phrase that constantly recurs in 
horticultural journals when some plant is being commended—‘ No 
garden should be without it.’ Unfortunately, gardeners are too often 
content to grow the same flowers as their neighbours ; are, indeed, 
dissatisfied unless they have the same species. Some years ago it 
struck somebody that the single dahlia was a more beautiful flower 
than the varieties hitherto approved, upon which great pains and 
much skill had been expended to get them as like ribbon rosettes 
and as little like natural flowers as possible. No sooner was the idea 
acted on than single dahlias became the rage, and now it is the rarest 
thing to go into any garden without seeing these plants, really of none 
but indifferent merit, sprawling over the borders. They were pleasing 
as a novel feature, but nobody gets much enjoyment out of them 
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now; they perish with the first frost, and any scent they possess is 
disagreeable. 

We have a hundred species to choose from now for every one that 
eighteenth-century nurserymen could supply. In China, Japan, the 
Himalayas, Siberia, Australasia, North and South America, in every 
mountain range and island of the sea, collectors have vied with each 
other in securing new plants, and each year many are added to the 
list of those which adapt themselves to our climate. It is about 
twenty years since the whorled primrose of Japan was introduced, 
and people willingly paid 30s. apiece for such a noble acquisition. 
Now it may be seen sowing itself in the borders with the freedom of 














an English ‘ paigle.’3 






Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis, 






was Virgil’s precept, and the pine he recommended for decking a 
garden was the stone pine of the Mediterranean. How vastly greater 
is the variety of conifers from which we may choose, from the lovely 
Picea nobilis of Colorado, to the fantastic Salisburia, the Gingko of 
Japan, less like a fir than a huge maidenhair fern. It is only neces- 
sary to remember that fifty years ago rhododendrons were hardly 
known, to realise how far we excel our grandfathers in wealth of 










material. 

It is provoking to see people at the pains to cultivate and decorate 
their ground, yet often neglecting to bring out the special character- 
istics of their soil and climate. Zones of mean temperature run in 
these islands much more with degrees of longitude than of latitude. 
In Cornwall, Argyllshire, and Galway, shrubs and humbler plants 
flourish luxuriantly which would perish in a single winter in Oxford- 
shire or Surrey. Yet in the benign West one is just as apt to find 
the walls monopolised by plants adapted for the London climate as 
with the myrtles, lemon verbenas, Edwardsia, and other choice things 
that might both surprise and delight the visitor. Any one who has 
driven across the desolate upland lying between Clifden and Letterfrack, 
in Galway, will surely remember with pleasure the miles of hedges of 
crimson fuchsia with which Mr. Mitchell Henry has had the taste to 
array the high road near his place, Kylemore. Of course it is right to 
give individual preference for certain flowers ; there is no reason why, 
if the lord of the soil loves the roses above other flowers, he should 
think himself bound to sacrifice them to camellias, in order to show 
the mildness.of his climate; camellias he should have where they 
flourish (as everyone will agree who has seen the fairy-like display 
they make in the open air at East Lytchett, in Dorsetshire), because 
they will distinguish his garden from ninety-nine hundredths of 
others ; but he should also take the full of his climatic advantage 























* Faigle is the old English name for the cowslip. 
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in behalf of his favourite flower. Very few persons have ever seen 
the single white Macartney rose (Rosa bracteata), because, being some- 
what tender, it will not reward culture in Midland or Eastern districts ; 
but there is rare beauty in its thick ivory-like petals, clustered golden 
anthers, and glossy foliage. I well remember the impression it made 
on first seeing it on the wall of the boathouse at Port Eliot, in Corn- 
wall—I rested not till I had procured it, though it was years before 
I found any nurseryman who kept it in stock; and it may be useful 
to record that it proves quite at home on the west coast of Scotland, 
where a dozen plants survived uninjured the rigours of the memor- 
able winter of 1890-91. 

But the westward influence is not enough for some roses, such as 
the Banksian, which is patient of a very low winter temperature, 
provided it gets a more liberal summer sun than can be had north of 
the Trent. Even in the South it is sometimes so ignorantly and 
harshly dealt with by the pruner’s knife, that its owner looks in vain 
for the profuse drift of snowy or sulphur-hued blossom that rewards 
the laissez-faire treatment of this rose. 

This advantage the denizens of old English gardens possess over 
recent importations, that names hallowed by time and endeared by 
association have been bestowed upon them; for, Juliet’s opinion not- 
withstanding, there 7s much in a name, and the rose would not have 
been such a favourite with the poets if it had been christened turnip. 
A distinct sensation of freshness, as of early-summer mornings, 
is produced by simply repeating some of the old flower names, 
which Mr. Prior has arranged so handily in his Popular Names of 
British Plants The memory of childhood spent in the country 
is fondly stirred by the familiar names eglantine, lad’s-love, fair- 
maids-of-France, goldilocks, lady’s-smock, herb-paris (also called 
herb-truelove), gold-of-pleasure, &c. Many of them have a distinct 
significance ; Gerarde affirms that bachelor’s-buttons (a double-white 
ranunculus) was so called from the similitude of the buds ‘to the 
jagged cloathe buttons, antiently worne in this kingdom,’ while 
another authority attributes the name to ‘a habit of country fellows 
to carry them in their pockets to divine their success with their 
sweethearts. Then the celandine owes its name to the most irra- 
tional tradition ever conceived, yet one that received the sanction of 
such hard heads as Aristotle’s and Pliny’s, and has been repeated un- 
hesitatingly by countless writers on botany and natural history. The 
name is from the Greek yedsdav, a swallow, ‘not,’ as Gerarde is at 
pains to warn his readers, ‘ because it first springeth at the comeing 
in of the swallowes, or dieth when they go away, for, as we have saide, 
it may be founde all the yeare, but because some holde opinion, that 
with this herbe the dams restore sight to their young ones, when 
their eies be put out.’ The flower-de-luce, generally written fleur- 


* London: Frederick Norgate, 1879, 
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de-lis or lys, as if the last syllable had to do with a lily, is really fleur- 
de-Louis, and was the cognisance of royal France ever since it was 
chosen as his badge by Louis the Seventh, ‘ qui chargea l’écu de 
France de fleurs-de-lis sans nombre.’ 

But of all flowers of the garden, none has had so many fanciful 
names bestowed upon it as the pansy, pension menuti, idle thoughts, 
as the Italians call it. 


The Pansy next, which English maids 
Call Heart’s-ease—innocent translation— 
As if each thought that springs and fades 
Were but a source of jubilation. 


The pretty name heart’s-ease does not, indeed, belong by right to 
the pansy, but was applied to designate the wall-flower, from its real 
or supposed virtue as a cordial, and the pansy itself has at various 
times and in different counties been known as Herb Trinity (from its 
three colours), Love-and-idle, Kiss-me-ere-I-rise, Jump-up-and-kiss- 
me, Three-faces-under-a-hood. 

A place might surely be found oftener in the pleasure-ground for 
certain plants generally relegated to the herb garden, such as rue, 
lavender, and rosemary. Their beauty, certainly, is of a lowly order, 
but there hangs about them such a mist of popular lore that they 
bring to mind a time before these thorny days of social science, county 
councils, and school boards—a time to return to which, were the 
choice given us, it might be wise to hesitate, yet a time when our 
country was known among the nations as ‘ Merrie England,’ when 
the poor were not so poor, and the rich were not so rich, and no one 
vexed his soul by asking if life was worth living. The rue, Shake- 
speare’s Herb of Grace, was supposed to flourish stronger if stolen 
from a neighbour’s garden. Lavender, though strangely enough 
omitted by Bacon from his list of sweet-smelling plants, is endeared 
to us by a thousand proofs of the esteem our forefathers had for it ; 
such as Isaac Walton’s description of ‘an honest ale-house, where we 
shall find a cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads 
stuck against the wall, and my hostess, I may tell you, is both cleauly 
and handsome and civil.’ Rosemary— 


Trim rosmarin that whilom crowned 
The daintiest garden of the proudest peer— 


also called Guardrobe from its use as a preservative of clothes, may 
now be looked for in vain in the gardens of most peers, though it 
deserves a better fate, were it only in memory of gentle Sir Thomas 
More. ‘As for rosmarine,’ he wrote, ‘I lett it run alle over my garden 
walls, not onlie because my bees love it, but because ’tis the herb 
sacred to remembrance, and therefore to friendship; whence a sprig 
of it hath a dumb language that maketh it the chosen emblem at our 
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funeral wakes and in our buriall grounds.’ It may sometimes still be 
seen so used, being laid upon coffins, especially in the northern coun- 
ties. But a more equivocal significance is also attributed to it, with 
which some may be inclined to connect its disappearance from modern 
borders ; it is alleged that it only flourishes where the mistress rules, 
or at least has a fair share in ruling, the household. 

Since the days of chaste Lucrece, 


Their silent war of lilies and of roses, 
Which Tarquin viewed in her fair face’s field, 


has gone on without intermission, though far from silently. Everyone 
admits that lilies and roses excel all other flowers, but the controversy 
as to which is entitled to pre-eminence has never yet been, and never 
will be, settled. It is best avoided by having plenty of both, and truly 
no garden is worth a visit that is not well furnished with them. 
Alexander Montgomery had made up his mind about it when he 
penned the verse : 
I love the lily as the first of flowers 
Whose stately stalk so straight up is and stay [stiff], 


In whom th’ lave [the rest], ay lowly louts and cowers 
As bound so brave a beauty to obey. 


But another Scottish poet, Dunbar, had already, a hundred years 
before Montgomery, given equally emphatic verdict for the rose : 


Nor hold none other flower in sic dainty 
As the fresh rose of colour red and white, 
For if thou dost, hurt is thine honesty, 
Considering that no flower is so perfite, 
So full of virtue, pleasaunce and delight, 
So full of blissful angelic beauty, 
Imperial birth, honour, and dignity. 


On the whole, Queen Rose commands a wider allegiance than 
Queen Lily, in dur own country at least, where she is not only the 
flower assigned by heralds as the emblem of England, but is associated 
with the bloody strife between the Houses of York and Lancaster— 
the Wars of the Roses—and the white rose is specially dear to Jacobites 
as being the badge of the ill-starred House of Stuart ; while the lily 
was the chivalrous emblem of England’s ancient rival—France. 

The perfection and profusion of what are known as ‘ hybrid per- 
petuals,’ combined with the desire for autumn blooms, have prevailed 
to throw into the background some lovely summer roses, such as 
still make paradise of cottage-gardens in June. Of such may be 
named the old double white (Rosa alba), the York and Lancaster, 
streaked with red and white; the Austrian copper, with single flowers 
of intense fiery orange, much rarer than the same species with 
sulphur-coloured petals; and the Celestial Blush, of matchless shell- 
pink, in exquisite harmony with its glaucous foliage. 
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Mr. Ellacombe, in his pleasant volume, The Plant-lore and 
Garden-lore of Shakespeare,’ quotes a bit of rose-lore gravely told in 
the Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Mandeville :-— 


At Betheleim is the Felde Floridus, that is to seyne, the Feld florisched ; for 
als moche as a fayre mayden was blamed with wrong and sclaundered, for whiche 
cause sche was demed to the Dethe, and to be brent in that place, to the whiche 
she was ladd ; and as the Fyre began to brent about hire, sche made hire preyers 
to oure Lord, that als wissely as sche was not gilty of that Synne, that He wolde 
helpe hire and make it to be knowen to alle men, of his mercyfulle grace. And 
when sche hadde thus seyd, sche entered into the Fuyr: and anon was the Fuyr 
‘quenched and oute; and the Brondes that weren brennynge becomen red Roseres, 
and the Brondes that weren not kyndled becomen white Roseres. And these 
weren the first Roseres and Roses, both white and rede, that evere ony man 
saughe. 


Before passing from the rose, it may be permitted to allude toa 
term often used by Shakespeare but almost equally often misunderstood 
by his readers. The ‘canker’ was the common name for the dog- 
rose, and is so intended in such passages as— 


So put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke. 


Or again, in the Sonnets :— 


The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the rose. 


But when Titania speaks of ‘ killing cankers in the musk-rose buds,’ 
or the poet sings in the Sonnets that ‘loathsome canker lives in 
sweetest bud,’ the reference is to a parasitic worm. 

Since the days when Montgomery championed the cause of the 
lily, the ranks of that fair flower in our own country have been 
strengthened by a vast reinforcement from foreign climes. The giant 
lily (Lilium giganteum or cordifoliwm) is as hardy as the hemlock, 
and soars to the height of 8 or 10 feet under favourable circum- 
stances ; the Isabella lily (L. testacewm), of hybrid origin, almost 
equals it in stature, and is distinguished from all others by its deli- 
cate apricot hue; while of Liliwm auratum, the gold-rayed lily 
of Japan, the most gorgeous plant that will endure our trying 
climate, it is worth recording that the variety platyphyllum is by 
far the finest and the most permanent, coming up year after year in 
the same spot, whereas the other varieties generally perish in the 
second or third season. 

Gardeners love to prose about their pursuit : ‘tis such a seductive 
hobby, and ambles along so easily that it were easy to strain the 
reader’s patience; so only one other point in the decoration of 


5 London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., 1884. 
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grounds will be here alluded to. Statuary is seldom used in the 
decoration of gardens now, yet of all places where it can be seen to 
advantage it is there. It gives a feeling of repose which is an indis- 
pensable quality in garden scenery, and in return receives tranquil 
attention, which can seldom be bestowed on it in public places. 
With trees, flowers, fair statues, greensward, and song of birds, what. 
pleasant resting-places the pilgrims of life may make for themselves! 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 





MILTON’S MACBETH 


It is one of the most curious facts in literary history that Milton at 
one time proposed to write a drama on the story of Macbeth—that 
more than thirty years after Shakespeare’s great tragedy had been 
before the world, Milton proposed to take up the theme already 
treated with such incomparable power. Such a design seems at first 
sight to imply a strange want of discernment, or an extraordinary 
self-confidence, or a reckless audacity ; ‘ for what can the man do that 
cometh after the King?’ But the evidence of its entertainment is 
decisive ; and I wish now to consider what motives could have 
induced Milton to think of such a thing. 

The evidence that he did think of it is to be found in a well- 
known MS. in his own handwriting, now one of the treasures of the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. This MS. was in all prob- 
ability written shortly after his return from his Continental tour, when 
at last he was leaving his father’s roof and beginning an independent 
life. Till the year 1639, at the close of which he became thirty-one, 
Milton had been permitted by a highly appreciative and generous 
father to devote himself to learning and culture, that so he might 
prepare himself for some great poetical effort. Everything had been 
done for his education that could be done. Not content with the 
training and the lore imparted by St. Paul’s School and by Cambridge, 
he, with his father’s sanction and approval, had continued his studies 
at home for some six years; and then in 1638 had enjoyed the 
advantage of a foreign tour, which lasted some ten or eleven months, 
and acquainted him not only with famous towns and scenes, but also 
with some of the most distinguished Europeans of his day. Thus, 
over thirty years of perpetual and thorough preparation had gone by ; 
and at last the time seemed come when the fruit of his long ‘ weari- 
some labours and studious watchings’ should be put forth. Milton 
himself clearly felt it was so. He had not been quite at ease that the 
promise of his youth was so tardy of fulfilment. He speaks in one of 
his letters—the only extant one in English—of being ‘ something 
suspicious of myself,’ and of taking notice of ‘a certain belatedness in 
me’: andin another to his friend Diodati (‘ Damon’), he remarks, ‘ it 


is well-known, and you well know, that I am naturally slow in writing 
3 P 2 
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and averse to write.’ Certainly, when he settled down in lodgings of 
his own (just off Fleet Street, on part of the site of the ‘ Punch’ office 
of our time), or a few months later, wanting more room for his books, 
in a ‘ garden-house ’ in Aldersgate Street (on the east side, not far 
from Maidenhead Court), he recognised that something must really 
be done: and we find him searching for a satisfactory subject. As 
late as 1639 his thoughts were set upon King Arthur, as can be proved 
from two of his Latin poems written in that year, viz. the Epi- 
taphiwm Damonis and the Mansus. But for certain reasons, the chief 
probably that he had realised the fabulousness of the Arthurian story 
(‘ Who Arthur was,’ he writes in his History of Britain, ‘ and whether 
ever any such reigned in Britain, hath been doubted before, and may 
again with good reason’), he somewhat suddenly as it would seem 
dismissed that hero, and looked round for a substitute. In the 
above-mentioned Trinity College MS., most probably penned just at 
this period, he makes a long list—a hundred minus one—of subjects 
that might serve his purpose. Of these, fifty-three are taken from the 
Old Testament, and among them Paradise Lost is unmistakably the 
favourite ; eight are from the New Testament; thirty-three are from 
British history ; and five are ‘ Scotch stories, or rather British of the 
North Parts’; and last of these, and so last of the whole ninety-nine, 
is ‘ Macbeth. Beginning at the arrival of Malcolm at Macduff. The 
matter of Duncan may be expressed by the appearing of his ghost.’ 

Now I propose suggesting and discussing two special reasons for 
the insertion of Macbeth in this list—the one historical, or having re- 
ference to the historical facts; the other didactic, or moral. But before 
I proceed to these, brief references must be made first to Milton’s 
attitude to the Romantic Drama generally, and to Shakespeare in 
particular; and secondly, to the state in which Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
has come down to us, and the manner in which it was presented in 
the seventeenth century. 

To turn to the first of these points: there is abundant proof that 
Milton’s dramatic sympathies were all in the direction of the classical 
form. Late in life, in the prefatory note to Samson Agonistes 
(published in 1671), he issued, as everybody will remember, what we 
may call a manifesto on this question, so far at least as Tragedy was 
concerned. After several remarks by no means friendly to the contem- 
porary stage, he names Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides as ‘thethree 
tragic poets unequalled yet by any, and the best rule to all who en- 
deavour to write tragedy. The circumscription of time,’ he adds, 
‘wherein the whole drama begins and ends, is, according to ancient rule 
and best example, within the space of twenty-four hours.’ And in the 
work itself that is thus prefaced, he gives us in fact a Greek play in 
English, a splendid and a still unsurpassed or unequalled monument 
of Hellenic scholarship and insight. But it would be a mistake to 
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suppose that these convictions, so trenchantly enounced and so nobly 
illustrated, belonged only to Milton’s senescence, or can be explained 
by his disgust with the theatre of the Restoration. Years and years 
before Milton had made up his mind on this matter. In the subject- 
list, drawn up as we have seen when he began seriously and practically 
to address himself to what he meant to be the achievement of his life, 
the dramatic form is the prevailing form—nay, the only form—enter- 
tained by him; and it is the classical (7.e. the Greek) dramatic 
form. In several cases he specially mentions the chorus, and of whom 
it is to consist. In many others the very titles sufficiently indicate 
the models that are in his thoughts; thus, Naboth cvcodavrovpevos, 
Eliseus Hydrochoos, Hezechias rodsopxovpevos, Josiah aiafouevos, © 
Herod Massacring or Rachel Weeping, Christus Patiens, Christ 
Risen, Vortiger immured, Hardiknute dying in his cups, Athel- 
stan exposing his brother Edwin to the sea and repenting, &c. And 
from the note added to the Macbeth entry it is certain that his 
intention was to treat the subject according to the usage of the Attic 
stage. Similarly, in one of the most magnificent of the many 
magnificent passages in his prose writing, in the famous account he 
renders of himself and his doings and his purposes in The Reason of 
Church Government urged against Prelaty, when he refers to the 
form his poem may take, whether epic or dramatic, he does not 
acknowledge or admit under the latter head any other ‘ constitutions’ 
than those ‘ wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign.’ He discovers 
the Greek ‘ constitutions ’ even in Hebrew literature. He agrees with 
Origen that ‘the Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral drama in 
the Song of Solomon, consisting of two persons and a double chorus’; 
and is of opinion, Parzus confirming him, that ‘the Apocalypse of 
St. John is the majestic image of a high and stately tragedy 
shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a 
sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping sympathies.’ Beyond 
question it was the Greek drama that was meet and right in his 
eyes; and the modern drama seemed a somewhat dubious growth or 
creature, with which as an author he meant to have little to do, however 
he might peruse it as areader. For that in his younger days at least 
he read his Shakespeare with immense appreciation and delight, is 
vividly shown not only by those famous memorial lines beginning 
‘ What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones ?’—happily, the 
first lines of Milton’s composing that appeared in print—but bya 
much more significant sign in the shape of numberless allusions and 
echoes to be observed in his earlier poems—in L’Allegro, and Il 
Penseroso, and Comus. It is wonderful how well Milton knew his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, his Romeo and Juliet, his Tempest. 
Often, no doubt, he had seen these plays and others from the same 
source acted in the Blackfriars Theatre or the Globe. 
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Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native woodnotes wild. 


Excipit hine fessum sinuosi pompa theatri, 
Et vocat ad plausus garrula scena suos. 


So he writes in his first ‘ Elegy,’ when he describes his London life 
during a certain absence from Cambridge. But probably from the 
very beginning, genuinely and heartily as he appreciated the genius 
of Shakespeare, in theory he was attached rather to Ben Jonson and 
his school ; and there may be detected in his tone an anticipatory 
concord with the kind of dramatic criticism which prevailed in Europe 
till the rise of Lessing, that is, with the habit of crying up Shake- 
speare’s genius, and crying down his art—with the habit of estimat- 
ing the modern drama by the canons and standard of the classical, 
instead of recognising it as a new and distinct embodiment of the 
dramatic spirit. It was Lessing who first led the world to recognise 
the cardinal fact that Sophocles and Shakespeare represent two quite 
separate theatres, and that to speak of Shakespeare as a bad Sophocles 
is as absurd as it would be to speak of Sophocles as a bad Shakespeare. 
In the seventeenth century this great discovery—for so it was, obvious 
as what it states now seems to us—had not yet been made; and we 
must not be surprised or contemptuous if Milton was not in advance 
of his age in this respect, and so did not understand the exact relation 
of the Elizabethan playwrights to the Periclean. Brilliant classical 
scholar as he was, ard the classics at that time having such an as- 
cendency, it is no wonder if he was by no means contented with the 
popular drama of his time. 

We must also remember, before we note the two particular reasons 
that probably led Milton to think of treating, in the classical style, the 
Macbeth story of all the Shakespearian tragedies, that the play of 
Macbeth seems to have been strangely handled even in its author’s 
lifetime, or, at all events, just after his death. This question cannot 
here be discussed at length. I can only call attention to the view 
taken by many competent scholars, and venture to express my 
thorough agreement with it, that Macbeth, as it appears in the first 
folio, 1623, is not exactly what Shakespeare wrote, but a revised 
version of what Shakespeare wrote. There are many difficulties about 
the present shape of this tragedy, as all students and possibly some 
‘general readers’ know; and they are probably best accounted for 
by the hypothesis that the play, as we have it, has been freely edited 
and modified by somebody, Middleton, very likely, who augmented 
the lyrical parts and multiplied the dances—operatised it, in short, if 
I may invent such a verb for the occasion. We may marvel! that 
the right hand that did such a deed did not wither ; we may be pleased 
to fancy that its owner afterwards repented, and, like Cranmer, 
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denounced such an unworthy member. But none the less the deed 
seems to have been done, and this tremendous tragedy was mixed 
with baser matter. A further evolution of this curious process is to 
be seen in Davenant’s Macbeth, the current form in the Restoration 
period, printed in 1674 (the year in which Milton died). ‘From 
hence’ (my Lord Crewe’s), writes Mr. Pepys in December 1666, ‘ to the 
Duke’s house, and there saw Macbeth most excellently acted, and a 
most excellent play for variety’; and in the following month, still 
more significantly, he notes : ‘To the Duke’s house, and saw Macbeth, 
which, though I saw it lately, yet appears a most excellent play in all 
respects, but especially in divertisement, though it be a deep tragedy ; 
which is a strange perfection in a tragedy, it being most proper here 
and suitable ;’ in which sagacious comment many a modern critic 
would insert just the opposite adjectives. ‘The Weird Sisters,’ says 
Lamb, in a passage well known but deserving to be known yet better, 
‘are serious things. Their presence cannot co-exist with mirth.’ 
Yet, to the audience of Charles the Second’s reign, they had become 
comic figures, and were greeted with roars of laughter. Conceive 
the Humenides of schylus presented in like fashion. Conceive Alecto 
and her sisterhood as she buffoons, or Pluto ‘ entering’ with the 
grimaces and the somersaults of aclown! This vulgarising of Macbeth, 
of which the beginnings are discernible, as we have pointed out, in 
the earlier half of the century, may surely be pleaded in mitigation 
of Milton’s offence when he dared to meditate a fresh dramatic 
rendering of a story already set forth by Shakespeare. 

Let us now consider those two special reasons that have been 
suggested above as probably influencing Milton in this matter. The 
first has relation to the treatment of historical facts by Shakespeare 
in Macbeth—to the freedom and license with which they were re- 
arranged and altered. Milton’s objection to Shakespeare’s Macbeth on 
this score is I think suggested and proved by another entry in his 
subject-list, which has, I believe, never yet been noticed in this con- 
nection, viz. ‘ Duff and Donewald: A strange story of witchcraft and 
murder discovered and revenged.’ 

The principles on which the historical drama and the historical 
novel should be constructed are by no means easy to define. Cer- 
tainly the historian has often resented, and often resents, the intrusion 
of the fictionist on his domain. And undoubtedly many popular 
errors are due to the gross inaccuracies or the daring interferences 
with historical fact that are to be found in most plays and novels 
that profess to deal with history. Some writers do not shrink from 
rewriting what has already been written for ever by the finger of 
time. The past is not the past with them, but a flexible and manage- 
able present. They arrogate a power beyond that of Jupiter himself, 
who, however he may cloud or sun the skies to-morrow, 
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Non tamen inritum, 
Quodcunque retrost, efficiet, neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 


And, indeed, if they are verily ‘ creators,’ how, they ask, is their 
creative power to be limited and fixed? And they quote, or might 
quote, for their charter Horace’s trite dictum : 


Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit sequa potestas, 


And accordingly quidlibet audent. On the other hand, Aristotle 
insists ‘that it is not the province of a poet to relate things which 
have happened, but such as might have happened, and such things 
as are possible according to probability, or would necessarily have 
happened. Foran historian and a poet do not differ from each other 
because the one writes in verse and the other in prose ; for the history 
of Herodotus might be written in verse, and yet it would be no less 
a history with metre than without metre. But they differ in this, 
that the one speaks of things which have happened, and the other of 
such as might have happened. Hence poetry is more philosophic 
and more deserving of attention than history.’ However, the service 
which writers of imagination—Shakespeare and Scott, above all others 
—have done in exciting a real interest in distant ages—in making 
the dry bones live and ‘ provoking the silent dust ’—is so great and 
grand that we accept their works with grateful thanks, and think it 
a comparatively little thing that they are not always found in exact 
agreement with the contemporary records which the researches of the 
learned from time to time bring to light. Now what were Milton’s 
views on this question? He seems to have held that the poet, if he 
dealt with historical fact, should faithfully adhere to it ; and, what is 
more, he seems to have held that the poet should deal with historicat 
fact. 

‘It was necessary for Milton,’ as that excellent critic and writer 
Mr. Mark Pattison observes, ‘that the events and personages which 
were to arouse and detain his interests should be real events and 
personages. The mere play of fancy with the pretty aspects of things 
could not satisfy him; he wanted to feel beneath him a substantial 
world of reality. . . . His imagination is only stirred by real circum- 
stances.’ Perhaps we may relevantly refer to Carlyle’s insistence on 
the impressiveness of ‘the smallest historical fact’ ‘as contrasted 
with the grandest fictitious event.’ 

All those ninety-nine subjects that, as we know, Milton was 
revolving in his mind when he was earnestly meditating a great 
poetical work, are historical. All those stories that attracted him in 
the Old Testament and in the New seemed to him, whatever con- 
clusions or views about them modern criticism may arrive at or 
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entertain, to be strictly historical, not Hebrew or Christian legends. 
In the Reason for Church Government he tells us how he considered 
‘what king or knight before the Conquest might be chosen, in whom 
to lay the pattern of a Christian hero.’ As Tasso had chosen an 
historical person for his hero, finally adopting Godfrey of Boulogne 
after some hesitation whether it should be he or Belisarius or Charle- 
magne, so would Milton select one of our ‘ancient stories,’ 7.e. one 
of our ancient histories, for the word ‘story’ is etymologically but a 
decapitated form of the word ‘history,’ and in Elizabethan. and even 
later English it is often used in its original sense. As already re- 
marked, he rejected King Arthur because he found, after careful 
scrutiny, that he was not historical—that he was mainly, if not 
wholly, a mere mythical figment. Finally he selected a Biblical 
subject, having in the Biblical narrative, as he read it, the terra firma 
his genius desired. For he accepted the Biblical narrative verbatim 
et literatim ; in his eyes it not only contained the word of God; it 
was the word of God. And so, whenever he could, he followed closely 
the very diction of the Bible; and undoubtedly the comparative in- 
feriority of many parts of Paradise Lost, considered as a poem, is due 
to this very method. It is as if he deliberately restrained the free 
movement of his wings. Ina certain sense, and to a certain degree, 
he ceases to be a ‘ poet soaring in the high region of his fancies, with 
his garland and singing robes about him’; he reproduces and 
translates and does not create. Invention came to be regarded as of 
secondary importance. This view of the poet’s function grew more 
and more upon him, and does much to explain the austerity and 
baldness of his latest style. And indeed, strange as the statement 
may at first appear, it leads us on to the immediately subsequent 
periods of our literature, in which poetry became a kind of decorative 
art—in which formal themes that belonged rather tothe province of 
prose are taken up by the reigning poets, and argued and discussed 
in metre. The seeds of the school of Dryden and Pope were sown in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It is by no mere accident 
that Pope in the opening of his Essay on Man almost exactly repeats 
certain words in the opening of Paradise Lost. In Milton’s time the 
tide of the imagination that reached such a height in the Elizabethan 
age had-not yet completely ebbed; in Pope’s time it was gone far 
down, and often we find ourselves in a sandy tract of metrical essays 
and treatises, and scarcely ‘ hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’ 
Pope sneers, perhaps not unjustly—if sneering is ever just—at 
Milton for turning ‘God the Father’ into a ‘School divine’; but 
it is not less true of Pope and his age that the poet is often trans- 
formed into the professor, and when we are listening for a song, we 
have a lecture inflicted upon us; we look for a vision of Apollo, and 
behold a doctor of theology, or some graduate in metaphysics or in 
science. I say the movement in this prosaic direction is perceptible 
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in Milton’s age, and in Milton’s theory at least, and in his practice, so 
far as he obeyed his theory. The most splendid passages of Paradise 
Lost are, in fact, just those where Milton is delivered from his theory 
—when he has no such facts to go upon as so often make him ‘ pedes- 
trian.’ In the first two books of his great epic, Milton has to rely 
only on his imagination ; there is no restricting narrative to ‘damp’ 
his ‘intended wing depressed’; and the result is one of the finest and 
noblest achievements of the poetical spirit. 

And so happily in art, as in the moral world, men are often better 
than their theories: they do not live down to their creeds. Often, 
no doubt, it is true that ‘the better is seen and the worse is followed’ ; 
but, if we may vary Ovid’s familiar words, it is also often true— 

Video pejora proboque, 
Sed meliora sequor. 


Nature is stronger than the rules and canons that are formulated 
for her guidance. The artistic instinct prevails over all the utterances 
of a self-conscious and a perverse analysis. 

But, however this may be, and to whatever degree Milton’s great- 
mess and his theories are in harmony, it is certain Milton had a pro- 
found respect for historic fact, and was by no means willing to give 
poetry a charter to ignore or to reconstruct it. The poet might or 
might not adopt it as his material, and for his part he inclined to 
adopt it; but assuredly, if the poet did adopt it, he had no right to 
take liberties with it, he was bound to be faithful to it. Now what 
is to be said of Shakespeare’s Macbeth in this respect ? 

Briefly, Shakespeare did just what Milton thought ought not to 
be done. Whatever may have been his practice with regard to later 
periods, which there is no time now to discuss, Shakespeare troubled 
himself little about the historical details in dealing with the more 
distant ones, e.g. in dealing with the periods of Hamlet, of King Lear, 
of Cymbeline, and of Macbeth. He submitted to no such bondage as 
Milton willingly endured and even gladly welcomed. Not that he 
altogether ignored the circumstances of his plots, or wholly forgot with 
what age they were connected, or said to be connected ; but he was 
contented with a mere general recognition of the circumstances and 
the age. His first and his last thought was to produce a picture ot 
life ; it was not historical, or archzological, or ethical. Some local and 
some historical colour might be introduced ; but such considerations 
were entirely secondary and subordinate. He would omit, and he 
would add, even as it pleased him. He would not attempt to tread 
precisely in the footsteps of any chronicler, let him chronicle ever so 
wisely. It was the book of life he studied, and Hall and Holinshed 
were valuable only as helps to that supreme study. And so in his 
great tragedy of Macbeth he drew many of the incidents from a quite 
different story. Nearly all the details of the murder of Duncan are, 
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it is well known, derived from the story of King Duffs murder by 
Donwald. In both narratives a wife appears, who instigates her husband 
to crime. But it is from the King Duff narrative that the particulars 
of the enactment are taken. 

The drugging of the chamberlains, the assassination of the too 
confiding guest as he slept, the pretended unconsciousness—the 
outraged innocence—of the real criminal, and his slaughter of the 
royal attendants in a paroxysm of zeal, the wild furious storm which 
broke over the guilty scene, as if Nature must needs vent her horror 
at what was so accursedly done; ‘the heavens, as troubled with man’s 
act,’ threatening ‘ his bloody stage "—all these things appertain in the 
old chronicler whom Shakespeare followed to the murder of King Duff, 
and not to the death of King Duncan. All that Holinshed reports of 
this latter event is this short paragraph : 


At length, therefore, communicating his purposed intent [to usurp the kingdom 
by force] with his trusty friends, amongst whom Banquho was the chiefest, upon 
confidence of their promised aid, he slew the king at Enverness, [Inverness], or, as 
some say, at Botgosvane, in the vj year of his reign. 


It would be easy to mention other points in which Shakespeare 
varied from his nominal authority ;! but this single one is enough 
for our purpose. For I think we may infer from a certain fact that 
it was this that caused Milton some discontent and annoyance. The 
fact is that which I have mentioned above, and which, as I remarked, 
has not before been quoted in this connection, and so surely not 
properly understood—viz. that Milton mentions also in his subject-list 
Duff and Donwald. Evidently then in Milton’s Macbeth, had it ever 
been written, the story of King Duff would have been kept quite 
separate from the story of King Duncan; the two threads which 
Shakespeare has so boldly intertwined would have been carefully 
disentangled ; the confusion of two distinct historical events would 
have been in no wise permitted. 

With the ultimate historical value of Holinshed’s chronicle we 
are not here concerned. Shakespeare’s disrespectful use of it did not 
spring, we may be sure, from any enlightened views as to its accuracy 
or importance; even the wildest of his idolaters will scarcely maintain 
that he anticipated the results of modern historical criticism and 
investigation, and so attached but slight weight to what is very 
largely a tissue of legends. But I may just quote one sentence from 
Mr. Robertson’s Scotland under her Early Kings. ‘The double failure 


1 ‘With the exception of Duncan’s murder [?], in which Macbeth was concerned 
either as principal or accessory, and the character of Lady Macbeth, there is hardly 
any point in which the drama coincides with the real history. . . . The single point 
upon which historians agree is that the reign of Macbeth was one of remarkable 
prosperity and vigorous government.’ So Messrs. Clark and Wright in the Preface to 
the Clarendon Press edition of Macbeth. 
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in Northumberland and Moray [Duncan had made unsuccessful expedi- 
tions into England and against Thorfin] hastening the catastrophe 
of the youthful king, he was assassinated ‘‘ in the smith’s bothy ” near 
Elgin, not far from the scene of his latest battle, the Mormaor Mac- 
beth being the undoubted author of his death.’ 

On historical grounds then Milton was dissatisfied with Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth. Let us now turn to another point of view from 
which this play seemed to him no less, probably still more, unsatis- 
factory. Let us turn to the central action and thought of it, and 
reflect how Milton would regard Shakespeare’s treatment of the great 
question presented. 

And, first of all, let it be noticed that no other of Shakespeare’s 
plays comes so near dealing with the very subject of Paradise Lost, 
or we may say does in fact so fully deal with it, as Macbeth. The 
subject of Paradise Lost is the Ruin of Man; and what else is the 
subject of Macbeth? Each work in its own manner treats of the 
origin of evil ; each portrays a spiritual decline and fall. Adam repre- 
sents the human race, but he is also as individual as Milton could 
make him; Macbeth is an individual, but also he is typical. Milton 
formally states the theme which he proposes to set forth. He bids 
the heavenly muse sing— 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden. 


Without any such formal enunciation, not less fully, and with far 
greater power, does Shakespeare paint one of man’s later disobediences, 
the disobedience of a remote son of Adam, and how he too plucked 
forbidden fruit, and was expelled from his Eden—expelled from the 
state of happiness, honour, and peace. For indeed the story of Adam 
is perpetually repeated; it is a faithful image of what goes on 
every day in the world. Every day in the world paradises are lost, 
and looking back poor exiles behold their so late 


Happy seat, 
Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms; 


and, ‘ with wandering steps and slow,’ they have to traverse the stony 
tracts that spread far away outside. Thus the fall of man never 
ceases being acted on the human stage. Happily, too, his restoration 
never ceases being acted; in some sort daily the lost paradises are 
regained. But this brighter side of the great human drama does not 
now claim our consideration. It is with a tragedy of tragedies that 
we have now to do—one in which all that makes life worth living is 
wasted and lost, and he who, when we first see him, ‘ sits high in all 
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the peoples’ hearts,’ is at last cast out into the outer darkness of men’s 
hate and loathing. 

Besides the fall of man Milton presents also the fall of Satan, and 
in his picture he gives us a scene exactly parallel to that in Macbeth, 
where the already demoralised nature of Macbeth receives a fresh strong 
impulse towards its fatal corruption through the preferment of 
Malcolm to be Prince of Cumberland. 








The Prince of Cumberland! That is a step, 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires : 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 











In Paradise Lost the appointment by God of His Son to be His 
Vicegerent awakes similarly the evil—how strange and unaccountable 
an inmate !—in the bosom of Satan ; and shortly afterwards he thus 
addresses him whom we see in another book as his favourite devil : 











Sleep’st thou, companion dear? What sleep can close 
Thy eyelids, and rememberest what decree 
Of yesterday, so late hath passed the lips 
Of Heaven’s Almighty? ... 
. . » New laws thou seest imposed ; 
New laws from him who reigns new minds may raise 
In us who serve—new counsels, to debate 
What doubtful may ensue. 















And so there is rebellion in Heaven, and in due time rebellion on 
earth, just as in Macbeth’s ‘single state of man.’ 
But, leaving secondary resemblances alone, I wish to dwell on the 
fact that Shakespeare and Milton are in these great works, each in his 
own way, thinking of the same transcendent problem, viz. the freedom 
of man’s will. As to Adam, and as to Macbeth, the old, old ques- 
tions arise: were they capable of resisting the terrible forces that 
were arrayed against them? Could they have delivered themselves 
from evil? How did they come to fall so miserably? Whence was 
engendered the weakness that undid them ? How far were they respon- 
sible for such a disastrous debility ? What is the real parentage of 
crime? Even such awful and insoluble problems are at once suggested 
by the careers of Adam and Macbeth. For in neither case do external 
causes explain the horrible mischief that is depicted. ‘A man’s foes 
are those of his own household.’ It was the treachery of the defending 
garrison, not the overwhelming strength of the attack, that produced 
the overthrow. If Milton’s serpent had had no encouragements or 
alliances in the heart of his victims, he might have charmed in vain. 
And it is not the witches that work Macbeth’s ruin; it is Macbeth’s 
own falseness that works it. When he first appears on the stage, so 
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honoured and trusted and loved, and seemingly so loyal and true, he 
is already in correspondence and treaty with the powers of darkness. 


Already he 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 


A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
O what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 


Those wild figures he encounters on the Heath, near Forres, only 
in fact give voice to the dire imaginings that already have a home in 


his breast. 
Evil into the mind of God or‘man 


May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind. 


But Macbeth has invited evil to stay and abide with him, and is 
already saying, ‘ Evil, be thou my good.’ 

But the manner in which Shakespeare deals {with these dark 
inscrutable problems is very different from that in which Milton deals 
with them ; and what I have now to suggest is that this manner was 
far from satisfying Milton, and that Milton’s dissatisfaction with it 
was one chief reason why he was guilty of the impertinence, as it will 
seem to many persons to be, of proposing to write another dramatic 
version of the Macbeth story. Briefly, Shakespeare deals with these 
problems as one who feels their infinite mystery, and that they are 
‘beyond the reaches of our souls.’ Milton, to speak plainly, deals 
with them in the spirit of a dogmatist—of one who has an exegetic 
scheme ready drawn up, which he perpetually enforces and reinforces. 
In this respect Shakespeare’s humanity exhibits itself in all its 
breadth and depth ; and it must be allowed, I think, that Milton, with 
all his culture and all his greatness, shows by the side of him as one 
of narrower vision, and a less wide range of sympathy. 

The catholicity of Shakespeare’s spirit—I use the word, I need 
scarcely say, in no limited ecclesiastical sense—is nowhere more 
amply displayed than in Macbeth, whatever faults in some respects 
might be found with this play. As Dryden finely remarks of him, 
‘he was the man who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul.’ We may well apply to him 
Virgil’s untranslatable line : 


Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 


He had a profound sense of the pathos of things. ‘ But yet the 
pity of it... the pity of it.’ He certainly does not spare the 
sinner. He certainly makes us hate his sin; but in him ‘ the quality 
of mercy is not strained.’ As we watch Macbeth drifting towards the 
precipice, it is not contempt for his weakness that he excites over- 
poweringly within us; it is rather a profound compassion ; it is not 
a sense of superiority and pride that we stand firm, but a sense of 
humility—a sense that we are of like passions with him, and might 
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too easily be drifting in a like direction. Pity and terror purify 
our souls. We feel ourselves face to face with 


those mysteries which Heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 












We are conscious of the amazing shallowness of those who ‘take 
upon’ them ‘the mystery of things, as if’ they ‘were God’s spies.’ 
We perceive with a new vividness that 






There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy ; 










and that the truest reverence, and it may be that the most exemplary 
‘faith,’ are exhibited in the submissive acceptance of the limitedness 
of human discovery and knowledge. 

In striking contrast is Milton’s attitude. He has so clearly as he 
believes reasoned out the matter, that he feels more impatience than 
pity—more anger than sorrow—as he narrates the fall of man. To 
him the event appears not so much pathetic as shameful. If I may 
put it so, he holds a brief for the Almighty as he conceives Him, and 
is perpetually defending Him from the charge of undue severity. He 
is always insisting that Adam was made perfectly well able to resist 
the tempter, had he been so minded. If he fell, he had only himself 
to blame; his Maker had done everything for him that could be 
expected—everything that was right. If he fell, 

Whose fault ? 
Whose but his own? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could have ; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the Ethereal Powers 
And §pirits, both them who stood and them who failed ; 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 



















Qui s’excuse s’accuse. And Milton’s God, scarcely perhaps a 
Being to attract men’s devotion and love, ‘protests too much, methinks.’ 
To Milton’s intellect, indeed, there is no mystery in what seems to 
most men so profound a mystery. Everything is amenable to argu- 
ment, and can be made entirely plain. 







When first this Tempter crossed the gulf for hell, 
I told ye then he should prevail, and speed 

On his bad errand. Man should be seduced 

And flattered out of all, believing lies 

Against his Maker; no decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate his fall, 

Or touch with lightest moment of impulse 

His free will, to his own inclining left 

In even scale. 













And so, with scarcely an exception, this merely hard-headed, and 
therefore obviously limited manner, prevails in Milton’s treatment of 
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this terrible tragedy. He writes for the most part like some inexor- 
able logician, and not like a man conscious of the infirmities of his 
kind. Just the same spirit expresses itself in Samson Agonistes, 
especially in the scene between Samson and Dalilah. 


All wickedness is wickedness; that plea, therefore, 
With God or man will gain thee no remission. 


Milton was himself of a singularly lofty and strong character, and 
lived throughout a life of noble and sustained purposes. 


‘Credibile est’ illum ‘ pariter vitiisque locisque 
Altius humanis exseruisse caput.’ 


And so he found it hard to make allowance—hard to feel any pity— 
for the weaknesses of ordinary mortals. He had in a high degree 
the faults of his virtues. And, as suggested above, his genius, with 
all its rich natural endowments, and with all the talents that learning 
and culture had contributed to it, was yet narrower—less catholic— 
than that of Shakespeare. 

I am not, of course, attempting in this paper to discuss the pro- 
found and awful questions that are brought before us in Paradise 
Lost and in Macbeth. Iam only calling attention to the difference 
between the manner in which these works, each in its own way so 
great and so splendid and priceless, present them to us. And I trust 
I have made it sufficiently clear how Milton would regard Shakespeare’s 


presentment of them as inadequate—would be persuaded that Shake- 
speare had not enough emphasised the wilfulness of Macbeth’s ruin, 
and so to his thinking had not satisfactorily asserted 


Eternal Providence, 
And justified the ways of God to men. 


JOHN W. HALEs. 





THE DIMINUTION OF DRUNKENNESS 
IN NORWAY 


, It is difficult to say something fresh on the drink question or to 
throw any new light upon the subject ; and yet as long as this acknow- 
ledged curse lies heavy on our land, dragging down large portions 
of the working classes to the lowest depths of sin, misery, and despair, 
it cannot and ought not to be said that the last word has been 
spoken. 

Only a few years ago drinking habits prevailed to a considerable 
extent amongst the populations inhabiting the Scandinavian kingdoms 
of Norway and Sweden; now, both these countries, especially the 
former, have in a large measure freed themselves, with the happiest 
results, from the clutches of the Drink Fiend. 

If it has been found practicable in Norway and Sweden to effect 
this reform, why should it be impossible in Great Britain? The 
methods adopted to bring about this happy change in the habits of 
Swedish and Norwegian people should at all events be carefully 
studied by thoughtful Englishmen. 

When lately in Norway, I was struck by two things—the rocky, 
barren, unproductive nature of the soil, and the comfortable appear- 
ance of the peasantry. The industry and thrift practised by both 
sexes were apparent to the eye; one saw no idlers; all were at work, 
the men in the fields, the women at the doors of their houses, knit- 
ting, sewing, and mending garments. One met no men or women 

‘in rags, no drunkards, no brawlers, no beggars, and I saw no taverns. 
On making inquiries I was informed that a great change had lately 
come over the condition of Norway. Since the legislation of 1866 and 
1871 public-houses have been practically abolished in the rural dis- 
tricts, and greatly diminished and regulated in the towns. For 
instance, in Bergen, with a population of 60,000, there are only four- 
teen licensed houses, all under the strictest regulation. Soon after 
my arrival I took a drive round the neighbouring heights,"and was 
informed that the wonderfully engineered road, the institutions I 
saw, and the beautiful public gardens through which I passed were 
all either maintained or aided by the society which enjoyed the 
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monopoly of selling ardent spirits in these fourteen public-houses. 
My curiosity was aroused to know more about this wonderful society, 
and on making inquiries I was recommended to read a small pamphlet 
written by Mr. Thomas M. Wilson, C.E., in which he gives a most 
interesting account of the history and progress of local option in 
Norway, together with a statement regarding the establishment and 
working of the society for retailing ardent spirits in Bergen. 

As the pamphlet does not appear to be on sale in Great Britain, 
and contains matter which should be of general interest, I propose 
to give a few short extracts from the work, referring for fuller 
information to the pamphlet itself, which can be purchased for 1s. at 
the tourist offices in Bergen, Christiania, Stavanger, and Throndhjem. 

Mr. Wilson, in the preface to his work, says that he was opposed 
to the Norwegian system when first introduced, but acknowledges 

_that nearly twenty years’ experience of its working has enabled him 
to realise how mistaken were his original views, they having been 
based upon a fear of evils supposed to be attached to the system, 
which subsequent experience has proved to have been entirely 
imaginary. He adds that he now realises fully his earlier mistake, 
and is perfectly satisfied that the societies for retailing ardent spirits 
in Norway have effected a maximum of good to the community at 
large, with a minimum of inconvenience to the legitimate consumer 
of alcoholic drinks. He states, what is well known, that to the town 
of Gothenburg, in Sweden, is due the honour of having first attempted 
to restrain the sale of intoxicating liquors, and that since that time 
the plan adopted by the municipal council of that city, and subse- 
quently imitated by other urban authorities, has generally been 
known by the name of the Gothenburg system. In that city the 
municipal council is the licensing authority, and fixes the number of 
licences which it deems necessary for the public convenience. Instead 

of issuing them to individuals, the council grants a monopoly to a 
society of shareholders formed for the purpose of acquiring licences, 
and which undertakes to conduct the trade in the public interest. 
-The shareholders are precluded by their contract from enjoying a 
larger benefit than 5 per cent. on the capital invested. All further 
profit made in the business must be handed over to the municipal 
council, to be expended by it in the reduction of the public burdens. 
The monopoly is granted for a limited number of years, and the 
council retains control over the operations of the society, fixes the 
number of bars and shops in which intoxicating liquors may be sold, 
as well as the sites of these establishments, and the appointments of 
the society’s servants are also subject to its approval. The advantage 
of this system is that neither the society nor the managers of the 
drinking saloons are interested in the immoderate consumption of 
ardent spirits—the former being paid a fixed salary, and the latter 

being precluded from earning a larger dividend than 5 per cent. The 
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disadvantage, on the other hand, according to Mr. Wilson, is, that the 
urban authorities, and the ratepayers generally, are distinctly in- 
terested in the multiplication of drinking bars, and in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors, inasmuch as all profits over 5 per cent. are 
paid into the municipal treasury and diminish the weight of public 
burdens borne by the individual ratepayer. Mr. Wilson tells us that 
the Norwegians were quick to perceive this blot, and in dealing with 
the drink question in their own country have adopted the strong and 
rejected the weak points of the system. 

In the cities of Norway as well as in Gothenburg, the municipal 
councils fix the number of licences required to meet the reasonable 
convenience of the public, and respectively grant a monopoly in each 
town toa society formed for the purpose of undertaking the trade, 
usually for a term of five years. The council retains full control over 
the operations of the society, and its books are open to the inspection 
of the council. Its statistics, by-laws, and regulations, and the 
appointments in the society’s service, are all subject to the approval 
of the council, and, with the exception of that of the servants, must 
also obtain the royal sanction and seal. The committee of manage- 
ment is formed of a body of representatives, of whom a certain pro- 
portion are now generally elected .by the shareholders, whilst the 
remainder are appointed by the municipal council, and may or may 
not be shareholders, or may or may not be municipal councillors. 
Usually, however, the municipal council appoints members of its own 
body to act on the committee of management of the society, which, 
as at Gothenburg, is not permitted to pay a higher dividend than 
5 per cent. to its shareholders. 

Mr. Wilson tells us that the great feature in the Norwegian 
system, and in which it differs from that of Gothenburg, is the desti- 
nation of the annual surplus after paying the shareholders their 
preferential interest, The surplus, instead of going into the local 


treasury in reduction of the public burdens, is applied each year in 


making pecuniary grants to the funds of deserving charities, bene- 
volent societies, philanthropic institutions, or other objects of general 
utility which are entirely dependent for their existence on the volun- 
tary support of the public. Any charity or institution which derives 
aid, however small, from the local treasury or rates is disqualified from 
participation in the grants of societies established under the Norwegian 
system of local option. The purity of motive of municipal councils 
in dealing with the drink question (which in consequence of the great 
financial success of the Gothenburg system is considered to have 
degenerated in Sweden) is thus in Norway retained, and the licensing 
authorities are secured against all temptation to stray from the 
principle which should underlie local option as a social reform. 

At the time Mr. Wilson’s pamphlet was written (1890) there were 
fifty-one Norwegian societies which conducted the retailing of ardent 
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spirits, and fifty-nine towns with a licensing authority. In five smal 
towns with a collective population of 9,900 souls, licences had been 
refused to all applicants, and in these places no retailing of intoxi- 
cating liquors was permitted. In three other small towns with a collec- 
tive population of 1,280, societies had not been formed to monopolise 
licences, and the retailing of ardent spirits in them was still con- 
ducted by private licences. The authority in every town may or may 
not grant licences in its discretion; the same may be said of rural 
districts ; in them local option exists and is practised in its most 
complete form ; in some places a few licences are granted, in others 
none at all, depending on the discretion of the communal body of 
representatives which is the licensing authority. 

Youths younger than sixteen or seventeen years of apparent age: 
are not permitted to be served at bars, and females may not be em- 
ployed as attendants at them. The bar attendants are clad in a 
uniform, each man with a number on his collar, like a policeman, to 
enable him to be identified should a customer have any complaint to- 
make against him, and he is not permitted to hand drink to anyone 
in an inebriated state, or to serve a customer with such a quantity as 
may be anticipated to cause intoxication. The bars are quite plainly 
fitted up, without the slightest glitter of the gin-palace; they are 
kept clean and respectable ; no seats of any kind are provided; no 
private compartments, nor any conveniences for loitering on the 
premises. 

Mr. Wilson informs us that all places licensed for the sale of 
spirits must close at five o’clock in the afternoon of the day preced- 
ing Sundays and holy festivals, and remain closed until eight o’clock 
in the morning following these sacred days. Licensed premises may 
not be opened before eight o’clock in the morning, nor kept open: 
after ten o’clock in the evening. He states that the experience: 
gained since the Act of the 3rd of May, 1871, was passed (which: 
enabled societies to compete as applicants for licences, and to hold! 
any number in the option of the licensing authority) shows con- 
clusively that the vice of drunkenness has received in Norway a 
staggering blow, and that the consumption of ardent spirits is im- 
mensely reduced, while great financial results have been attained, to 
the benefit of many deserving institutions, charities, and objects of 
public utility, which but for the life thus given them could not have 
otherwise existed. 

On the passing of the above Act the cry of compensation to the 
publican was raised. After much discussion, public opinion decided 
against the justice of the claim made by the publicans, and no com- 
pensation was awarded, but they had five and a half years’ grace given 
them to prepare for the event, so that the actual transfer of the 
licences to the societies did not take place until the lst of January, 


1877. 
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The societies lightened the force of the blow to the publicans by 
purchasing their unsold stocks of spirits, and by engaging as bar 
stewards the more respectable of the ousted publicans, many of whom 
found themselves in their new positions quite as well, if not better 


eff than when they sold spirits on their own account. 


The sale of wine and beer is independent of the spirit licence, 
but also requires special permit, obtainable, however, on much easier 
terms than the former. Mr. Wilson informs us that the diminution 
in the consumption of ardent spirits has been accompanied by an 
increase in that of wines and ales, especially of the latter, but that 
the diminution in the consumption of ardent spirits which has 
followed the establishment of the controlling societies has not been 
accompanied by anything like a corresponding increase in the amount 
ef wines and ales consumed, whilst drunkenness has markedly 
decreased. He says, however, that the wine and beer shops have 
proved a great obstacle to the completeness of the societies’ work, and 
that most of these have opened a special fund, to which a portion of 
the annual profits is applied, for the purpose of buying up the privi- 
leges to sell wines and ales that are held under Crown grants. There 
is little doubt, he adds, that as soon.as the last existing privilege to 
sell wines and ales independently of a licence from the municipal 
council ceases to exist in a Norwegian town the private licensees of 
that town are doomed to see all the municipal council’s licences 
vaonopolised over their heads by the societies. The public will never 
again permit licences to be granted to private individuals, inasmuch 
as they are unable to compete with a society in offering advantages 
to the public in return for the privilege of a licence. 

It will be observed, says Mr. Wilson, referring to the tables, in the 
report of the society in Bergen for retailing ardent spirits that the 
shareholders’ benefit was restricted to 3,140/. in 13;% years; that 
the item of 30. is for six weeks’ interest at 5 per cent. per annum 
en the capital from the date of the call, prior to commencing to 
exercise the licences on the 18th of January, 1877; that the muni- 
cipal treasury received in the thirteen years 25,1851. of excise duty 
end 5,1201. of ordinary communal taxes ; and that the public gained 
78,965l., that sum having been earned for the benefit of 53 local 
Ristitutions, charities, and other objects of general public utility. 
In other words, the society has earned every year on behalf of the 
public an average profit of 127 per cent. on its capital since it 
commenced its operations. The indirect gain to the public from 
the society’s beneficial work is stated to be perfectly incalculable. 
The visitor to Bergen who walks along the mountain road above 
‘the city—the Fjeldvei, as it is called—constructed with funds 
provided by the society for retailing ardent spirits, and punningly 
called in consequence the ‘Dram Road,’ or who takes a walk in the 
‘handsome, well laid-out Nygaard Park, also chiefly provided out 
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of the profits of the society, can readily understand what an im- 
portant influence such benefits exercise in elevating the taste and 
improving the condition of the masses, and in leading them away 
from temptations that existed in the days of uncontrolled licensed 
publicans. When we think, continues Mr. Wilson, of the society’s 
artisans’ dwellings, of the labourers’ waiting-rooms, of the coffee- 
houses sprung from the society’s work, of its contributions to 
museums, of the workmen’s lectures, clubs, reading-rooms, theatre, 
etc., besides the host of other beneficent objects, it is not difficult to 
understand why it is that English visitors to Bergen are impressed 
by the well-to-do look of the population, the absence of drunkenness, 
beggary, and squalid misery, and the well-clad and well-nourished 
appearance of the meanest member of the community. There is not 
in Bergen, or in other Norwegian towns, a tithe of the wretchedness,,. 
squalid misery, poverty, and drunkenness, which is, alas ! to be found 
in British towns of similar size. There can be no question that the 
difference is due in no small degree to the fact that in Bergen the 
sale of ardent spirits is strictly controlled, whilst in British towns 
such is not the case. This marked contrast between two nation- 
alities living under very similar climatic conditions, and closely 
allied by blood, cannot fail to impress itself on the minds of all who. 
are intimately acquainted with the people and circumstances of both 
countries. 

Mr. Wilson has supplied us in his interesting pamphlet with 
much food for thought. It is for us to consider whether we cannot 
extract from the facts he has given us something which may be of 
benefit to ourselves. Doubtless the circumstances of Norway and of 
Great Britain are not identical. That which is good for the one 
need not necessarily be suitable for the other—indeed the presump- 
tion is in the opposite direction; but still, when all allowance is made 
for the essential differences between the two countries, if Norway 
has in so large a measure regenerated its population by the regulation 
of the drink traffic, it ought not to be impossible for Great Britain 
to discover some effective means of freeing itself from the national 
bondage to the demon of strong drink, which cripples its energies, 
forces down large sections of its people into the slough of degradation, 
vice, and misery, and hinders the upward flight of its populatiom 
towards the higher regions of morality and civilisation, 


MEATH, 





WOMEN AND THE GLOVE TRADE 


THE glove trade in England gives employment to some 15,524 
persons, of whom 13,261, or 85 per cent., are women. 

The men’s share in the manufacture consists in the preparation 
of the skins and in the all-important function of cutting the leather 
into pieces of the requisite length and width. They, too, punch out 
the glove-shapes, the pieces for the thumbs, and the forgets—i.e. 
the little side pieces of the fingers. 

The next stages in the glove manufacture give employment to 
women ; but the final processes again fall to men, since it is they, or, 
at any rate, boys, who, with the aid of a machine, punch in the 
buttons of the heavier make of gloves ; while they also ‘lay out’ the 
gloves, and give them the final touches before packing them. This 
finishing work is done in the factories—the last process in a room 
called the ‘ laying-out,’ or, more jocularly, the ‘deceiving’ room 
where the gloves are drawn on to heated iron lasts, so that the 
creases may get smoothed out. 

The women’s share in the manufacturing process begins when the 
glove-shapes have been distributed to them, either by an agent 
established in the villages, or by bag-women—women who travel 
from factory to village, and, in consideration of the small charge of 
ld. a dozen, take in the completed work and bring out the fresh. 
Pointing—.e. stitching the backs—is the first operation. 

This was formerly done with the aid of an engine, more popularly 
known as the ‘brass donkey.’ This little apparatus—still used for 
the pointing of fabric gloves—is to be seen in many of the cottages. 
It consists of a flat stand, out of which springs an upright, wooden 
stem terminating in two brass clippers with little notches or teeth, 
through which the worker passes her needle. The work is firmly held 
between these teeth, and the clippers open and close by means of a 
spring worked with the foot. ‘The worker sits on a low stool, the 
stem of the engine between her knees, 

When tambour-pointing is in question, the procedure is altogether 
different, Holes having been previously perforated in the backs of 
the gloves, these are then stretched tightly in a tambouring-frame, 
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and the tambourer, with a celerity which strikes the beholder as 
truly marvellous, works the silk or wool in and out of the holes 
with a sort of crochet-hook. 

After the gloves have been pointed, they are handed over to 
another set of women to be sewn. The ‘forgets,’ or side pieces of 
the fingers, and the thumbstalls, have to be set in, and the seams 
closed up—an operation demanding, when it is done by hand, a skill 
only to be obtained by instruction in childhood. 

Next in order come the welting and buttonholing processes. 
Little girls fell the welts and put on the buttonhole-pieces—the 
‘strengtheners,’ as they are called. Buttons are mostly put on at 
factories, where also girls do various odds and ends—make and pack 
samples for special orders, &c. 

But until lately it was only a small proportion of the women’s 
work which was done at the factories. Most of it was carried on in 
the homes of the people, and in summer time little groups of girls 
and women could be seen sitting out in the tiny gardens stitching, 
their tongues keeping merry tune to the ceaseless clicking of the 
needles. All ages were represented in these groups: ‘the child of 
eight, laboriously learning the trade ; the little girl of ten, who ought 
to have been at school, bending wearily over the dull task ; the young 
woman, in lively chat with a neighbour’ who had brought in her 
gloving ; and the house-mother, with a sleeping baby on her knee, 
almost hidden by a little pile of forgets and snippings.’! 


INTRODUCTION OF MACHINES 


The glove manufacture, in short, was one which, like straw-plait 
and pillow-lace making, seemed destined to remain the permanent 
stronghold of hand labour, and to furnish the most satisfying instance 
of our old system of domestic manufactures. Machinery, which had 
so successfully encroached upon most cottage industries, seemed 
powerless to affect this one, and women, to all appearance, possessed 
an inalienable heritage in a mode of work peculiarly calculated to 
commend itself to believers in ‘ sex in industry’ desirous of seeing 
women engaged only in light and cleanly occupations, carried on by 
the domestic hearth, in the midst of the infant workers of the future. 

Little by little, however, the tide of mechanical invention set in. 
First, a French punch, or cutting-machine, shaped like a hand, was 
introduced, capable of cutting out gloves with speed and accuracy. 
Until this time all the slitting had been performed by hand with 
shears—a by no means occasional irregularity in the length of the 
fingers bearing full witness to this fact. Then aman named Kohler, 
of Chemnitz, invented and patented in all European countries a 
machine with two needles for doing the ornamental stitching at the 


* Cf. Women’s Union Journal, April, 1887: ‘ The Dorsetshire Glove Industry,’ by 
* South Country,’ 
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backs of gloves. The sole right in England and a hundred of these 
machines were purchased from him by a manufacturer of Torrington, 
who in a month’s time was laying on the point for 1}d.a dozen pairs, 
and doing 2,000 dozen a week. 

It scarcely needs to be said that this particular individual rapidly 
made a fortune; but much temporary loss was entailed on those 
women who had previously worked at this branch at the rate of 7d. 
per dozen pairs. 

The mass of workers, however, remained unaffected, for the 
simple reason that the sewing of the seams—the process which gave 
the women of the gloving districts their chief occupation, still resisted 
all endeavours to bring it under the domination of machinery. The 
first machines invented were practically useless, as they would not 
close up the fingers, and the good hands among the glovers naturally 
refused to finish machine-begun work. But in 1880 a machine 
called the ‘looper’ was invented, which at once revolutionised the 
whole system of production.? 

The new machines were quickly adopted by the manufacturers 
of Yeovil and the adjacent districts, and centres for the gratuitous 
instruction of the glovers were formed in the principal villages, so 
that soon skilled machinists were springing up on all sides. As the 
glovers naturally were not in a position to purchase the necessary 
machines, a more or less uniform system was established under 
which the manufacturers supply them to the workers. Putting aside 
slight differences of detail, the prevailing tendency is to ‘keep a 
hold on the workers by retaining ownership of the machines.’ Messrs. 
Whitby, of Yeovil,’ for instance, provide the machines and keep 
them in repair; while Messrs. Dent, Allcroft & Co., who began by 
taking a weekly payment, and allowing the machines in time to 
become the property of the workers, now lend them out in the same 
manner as the other masters. Although the manufacturers here 
mostly own the machines, there is always a section of the glovers 
shrewd enough to see that it isa manifest advantage to be them- 
selves the owners, as they can then accept work wherever it is to be 
had, and can also refuse reductions in wages, without any dread of 
being told to ‘send in their machines.’ 

Such far-seeing, thrifty, and independent personages get their 
sewing-machines for 8/., of which 1. has to be paid before delivery, 
and the rest in monthly instalments. To the manufacturers, only 






2 The looper is the shuttle of a double-thread sewing-machine, which holds the 
underthread ; but, instead of working underneath the plate, it works in a slender 
upright rod, the length of a finger—the thread coming up out of its point. Over 
this point the machinist draws the glove-finger, working the machine with her feet, 
and the needle catches up the underthread from the point of the looper, at each 
stitch. 

* I must here express my acknowledgments to these gentlemen, who not only 
showed me all over their factory, but gave me much assistance in other ways. 
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61. 10s. (cash) is charged; but this seeming unfairness is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that they purchase in large quantities, and that 
with them payment is certain. 


EFFECT oN HANDWoRK 4 


It was of course inevitable that the introduction of machines 
should affect adversely the wages of hand-workers. 

Hand-gloving lasted on for a little while after the introduction of 
machines, but then there was no more given out from Somersetshire 
firms. Dent continued to give out a small amount of the best quality, 
‘but at much reduced pay—i.e. 4s. a dozen to 3s. 6d. for very fine 
work—and not much of it to be had either.’ 

Now, in the days of handwork before 1880 the Vale of Blackmore 
glovers had work from Yeovil, Milborne Port, and Dent’s factory in 
Worcestershire. Dent paid best, giving out the finest work at the 
rate of 5s. a dozen, down to 3s. 9d. a dozen. The Milborne Port 
factories paid as much as 5s. when the stitching of the backs was 
included in the work. The commoner gloves from Yeovil and Mil- 
borne Port brought the glovers in 3s. 6d. per dozen. A first-rate 
hand, working not less than twelve hours a day, could make three 
pairs daily of the 5s. per dozen work, and four of the 3s. 6d. per 
dozen kind, and so earn 78. 6d. a week. 

Nowadays, however, hand-sewing is scarcely worth undertaking, 
while buttonholing and tambouring, both processes which are still done 
by hand, are very poorly paid. One woman in Sturminster Newton 
told me that, working six hours regularly every day, she managed at 
buttonholing to make 2s. a week! On one never-to-be-forgotten 
occasion she had done four dozen and seven pairs inaweek. The pay 
for four-buttoned gloves was 1s. 1d., for six-buttoned, 1s. 9d. a dozen. 

Tambouring is generally done by hand in England, because 
English manufacturers are of opinion that machines tend to tear the 
leather. For four-row tambouring the women get 11d. per dozen, 
and for two-row are paid proportionately less. Pointing—7.e. stitching 
the backs, which before the introduction of machines used to be paid 
at the rate of 74d. per dozen, has now fallen to 54d. for the three- 
stitch pointing. 

‘ How be I to live on that ?’ asked one of my informants, flushed 
and voluble, ‘ vor it takes me vive hours to meake that !’ 


ForRMER EARNINGS OF MACHINISTS 


But if the hand-workers suffered, the machinists, so long as they 
were thoroughly well supplied with work, flourished exceedingly. 


* Handwork still survives to a limited extent in particular villages, as, for 
instance, at Upton Sudbury, a village about six miles from Worcester. 

* Those of the Milanese glovers who sew by hand can do five or six pairs a week 
only. They are paid 5s, to 5s. 10d. a dozen for piqué sewn men’s gloves. 
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A good machinist who devoted a great deal of time to the work 
could make a dozen pairsa day of the four-buttoned gloves, for 
which she was paid 2s, 2d. a dozen, while single young women living 
at home with their parents, and having no domestic duties to perform, 
could turn out ten and even twelve dozen pairs in the course of the 
week, and thus earn from 20s. to 26s.° 

But in 1886 the supply of work diminished, and the machinists 
complained bitterly that a material reduction was being effected in 
their wages. At the instance, therefore, of Miss Mary Lowndes, the 
Women’s Trades’ Union Provident League determined, if possible, to 
organise the glovers so as to retain for them the advantage which 
the introduction of machines had seemed to promise. 

As a preliminary, however, one of the committee offered to visit 
the West of England gloving district, and report on the condition of 
the industry, and on the alleged fall of wages. 


PRESENT RATE OF WAGES 


There are few things more difficult than to obtain reliable informa- 
tion about the earnings of any class of workers. Apart from the 
natural reluctance of those concerned to enlighten inquirers, there 
are innumerable unspecified considerations which diminish or 
increase the amount of wages actually earned; so that a perfectly 
true statement may yet convey a false impression. 

It sounds excellent to be told that Mary Ann Fish earns 12s. a 
week, till one discovers that employment on these or any terms is 
only possible during so many days in the week or so many months 
in the year. 

A first-rate machinist, whose case was brought under my notice, 
had not had more than three and a-half dozen pairs of gloves a week 
to make during the whole of one year ; so that her total weekly earn- 
ings only amounted to 6s. 14d.—1s. 9d. a dozen pairs being the rate 
of payment.’ 

Very often, too, seeming discrepancies occur in the statements of 
those interrogated, for which the inquirer’s ignorance of trade 
technicalities is chiefly responsible. Thus, two or three different 
sums will be mentioned as the wages paid for sewing, and it 
will turn out on investigation that the speakers severally were 
referring to the different lengths of gloves—prices varying according 
as the gloves are four-, six-, or eight-buttoned. Again, the actual 
wages earned are often less than one would suppose, in virtue of sundry 


* It will be interesting to compare these prices with those paid on the Continent. 
In the Milanese gloving district the machinists are paid from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 104d. a 
dozen. In France, glovers earn 1s. 8d. a day in the country generally, and 2s, 1d. to 
2s. 6d. a day in Paris, In Brussels, girls earn 1s. 3d. a day, women Is. 6d, 

7 It was the year when silk gloves were suddenly taken up for evening wear, and 
when, consequently, those who worked at kid gloves were at a disadvantage. 
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deductions, about which little is said by employers, and which are so 
much a matter of knowledge to the employés that they fail to allude 
to them.® In certain factories glovers have to pay for steam, silk or 
cotton, and needles, and these items, although small in themselves, 
cease to seem small when they mean a 10 or 15 per cent. reduction 
on the week’s earnings. 

Yet again, though the rate of pay per dozen pairs be the same, 
some change in the mode of doing the work may cause this pay to 
represent far more time and labour than formerly. 

For instance, in one village I visited I found it was felt as a 
substantial grievance that an order had been issued to all the women 
making gloves for one firm ‘to tie their ends.’ As there are two 
ends to each forget (making four to each finger), the process of 
tying the ends of silk or cotton represented a great deal of additional 
labour, and there was a sense of brooding injury in one woman’s 
voice as she told me that ‘ 2s. 6d. a dozen ought to be paid for theay 
—us tying the ends; 2s. 6d.,’ she repeated—‘ then three-dozen of 
theay would mean 7s. 6d. a week, and I could do on that.’ 

It is but fair to add, that sometimes innovations in methods of 
doing work are said to be justified by a want of conscientiousness on 
the part of the workers. Thus, in the case of one firm, I was told 
that the rule of sending in the gloves inside out had had to be im- 
posed on the workers because often, instead of pressing and pulling 
the thumb-piece out into its proper shape, and sewing it in at the 
extreme edge, they sewed it in too high up, leaving a large edge, 
which they then pared off; the natural result being, that the thumb- 
stall was too small round, and the glove girted across the fleshy part 
of the hand. 

However, weighing every point carefully, it was impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the glovers had made out their case, and 
that Major Beadon, H.M. Inspector of Factories for the Southampton 
District, certainly took a somewhat over-roseate view of their 
financial position when he put their weekly earnings at from 10s. to 
25s. a week. In all probability, in forming this estimate, Major 
Beadon confined his attention to the exceptionally flourishing 
branches of the industry, or perhaps failed to distinguish between 
the outdoor and the indoor workers; and, again, between those 
living in towns, such as Worcester and Yeovil, and in rural districts, 
such as the vales of Evesham and Blackmore. 


WAGES IN FACTORIES. 


The machinists in the factories naturally earn more than the 
workers in the distant villages. For one thing, the cost of living is 
* In the matchmakers’ strike it came out that deductions were made for paints, 


brushes, and stamps. ‘One girl said that the abolition of deductions for materials 
meant 1s, 2d. a week more in her pocket.’ 
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higher in the towns. If a girl living in the country can give her 
mother 3s. or 4s. a week for her board, it is considered enough ; 
but in the town more is expected. In the towns, too, other industries 
compete with the glove manufacturers for female labour, and this 
competition has a beneficial effect on women’s earnings. 

The following particulars as to earnings were furnished by workers 
in some of the leading Worcester factories :— 


Earnings 

Pay per 
dozen pairs 
Good week Bad week Average weck 


| & <€ a. a, a 4d. 


Slitting ° : . . | 24d,-53d. 0 6 0 10 0 


Drawn-seam making® . a 4s. 18 0 6 a 
Pointing® . 8d. 18 0 5 6 — 


. 2 buttonholes | 10d. )] 
Buttonholing (leaeaiiie | 1s. 6d. f | vile - allies 


ea Bseams .| 1s. 9d. )| | 
Tambour-pointing 4 5 cuams | 8d 8 0 1 
2seams . 3 


Double welts. | 5d. | aoe 
| Single welts. ° 3d. } 1 3 ° 





Topping® 





When we come to rough general estimates of the glovers’ earn- 
ings, we very seldom find mention of wages as high as 18s. or even 
15s. a week. 

One girl employed in the principal Worcester factory declared 
that she and others earned only about 7s. a week, after all deductions 
for silk, use of steam-power, and needles. Three men, two of whom 
were employed in this same factory, estimated that the girls on an 
average earned there from 10s. to 12s. a week clear, if well supplied 
with work. The workers’ view of their earnings does not differ as 
much as might be expected from the manufacturers’, The manager 
of one of the Worcester firms gave 10s, a week as the average wage, 
though he mentioned that he had sometimes to pay a weekly sum as 
high as 17s, An agent, or representative, of this same firm in 
Dorsetshire put the net earnings of machinists in rural districts at 
8s. a week, while one of the principal manufacturers in Yeovil (classed 
as ‘a good Meiister ) gave the average wage as 12s. His wage-book, 
however, showed that of late no such high average had | been 
attained. 


FoREIGN COMPETITION 


All these estimates bring out one fact with disheartening clear- 
ness. Whatever the glovers may have earned when machines were 
first introduced, a permanent reduction has since taken place, "and 
there is too much reason to fear that the tendency is still in a 

® From the earnings in these branches, deduct‘ons for needles, silk or cotton, 


and use of steam must be made. The weekly earnings for topping, however, can 
easily be higher than the above estimate indicates. 
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downward direction. ‘Everywhere,’ says an informant well qualified 
to speak, ‘the same story is told me of less wages and fewer em- 
ployed; the trade being a declining one and pressed by foreign 
competition.’ 

Most unluckily, it is just this element of foreign competition 
which puts insuperable difficulties in the way of any effectual resist- 
ance to the continued fall of wages, and which compels the conclusion, 
that organisation amongst the glovers would be serviceable only in 
putting down evasions of the Truck Act, not in influencing wages.'° 

Of French competition it is scarcely necessary to speak, since 
everyone knows that France is the most important centre of the 
glove manufacture, and that French gloves have beena thorn in the 
side of the British manufacturer from time immemorial. But 
Germany, Belgium, and Italy also dispute the home market with us, 
the latter to an extent by no means adequately shown in our Board 
of Trade returns. To the kindness of Sir D. F. Colnaghi the present 
writer owes facts and figures which prove conclusively that though 
in Italian commercial statistics France is put down as the country 
to which Italy exports her gloves, it is the English and American 
markets which ultimately receive them. England, in particular, 
gets inundated with the common Neapolitan two-buttoned white 
kid gloves, selling at a wholesale price of 10s. the dozen." 

It is scarcely surprising, then, that, pressed on all sides by their 
foreign rivals, our English manufacturers should be forced before 


long to effect a radical change in the character of the industry. 


CHANGE IN THE CHARACTER OF THE INDUSTRY 


Under any circumstances, there could be but little doubt but 
that the glove-manufacture would soon share the fate of most of our 
cottage industries. For, once introduce the sewing-machine into 
any branch of a manufacture, and it then becomes advantageous to 
drive the machines by power, in which case the workers get in- 


’” Truck is always liable to prevail in places where domestic manufactures are 
carried on. Thus in Shetland, trnck is extensively practised with the knitters of 
gloves, hose, and shawls, as also with the makers of lace. The pillow-lace workers in 
the Home Counties and the nailers of the Black Country are defrauded under a 
similar system. From the nature of the case it is not easy to get clear proof of truck 
transactions, but that the glovers do suffer from this evil is very certain. One 
woman I met casually, poured forth an unsolicited tale of the hardships which had 
been recently endured in her village through truck. The agent for a gloving firm, it 
appears, had abused bis power of distributing work to such an extent that he at last 
actually ‘bought a bullock, and made the women take their meat off him.’ Those 
who refused to do this applied in vain for work. In Stoke-sub-Hamden I also 
heard detailed complaints about truck. 

" The annual production of gloves in Naples has reached a total of 500,000 
dozen pairs, half of which quantity is exported. In Milan the firm of Maggioni alone 
sends abroad annually 30,000 dozen pairs of kid gloves, at a price of 39 lire 75 
centesimi the dozen. Cf. Sulla Industria dei Guanti in Napoli, da Oreste Lattes ; cf, 
also the Annali dell’ Industria e Commercio (1888). 
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evitably drawn into factories, and a great many married women lose 
their employment. 

This consummation, I am aware, is one which commends itself to 
many, but personally I am of opinion that the disappearance of any 
of our few remaining cottage industries is matter for regret. 

Particularly do I think this in the presentinstance. For gloving 
is work peculiarly suited to married women, as it can be taken up or 
laid down in obedience to the claims of domesticity, without any 
detriment to its satisfactory performance. 

It might be well that married women should not work at all, but 
so long as the labour of the nominal bread-winner does not bring in 
enough for his family’s support it is a distinct gain that the wife - 
should be able to supplement his scanty earnings with the few 
shillings she can get from an accessory occupation carried on in her 
own home. Failing such methods of adding to their income as 
gloving affords, the women of these agricultural districts would have 
of necessity to take a much greater share of farm-work than they do 
at present. Even now, a good many of the glovers, in harvest-time, 
are to be found doing odd jobs for the farmers. This agricultural 
work can scarcely be considered as desirable for women as the gloving, 
nor is it as consistent with the maintenance of comfort in the 
home, though it would be rash to say that it is not as consistent with 
health. 


HEALTH OF THE GLOVERS 


Neuralgia, rheumatism, consumption, and various scrofulous 
maladies, seemed very prevalent among the Dorsetshire and Somerset- 
shire glovers. The women looked anemic, and the children that we 
saw were not robust and ruddy-cheeked as one would expect children 
in the rural districts to be, but pallid and flabby.” 

Miss Lowndes, who boasts a lifelong acquaintance with the West of 
England peasantry, attributes the indifferent physique of the gloving 
population to the congested condition of the villages, and to the 
consequent intermarriage which goes on between the inhabitants. 
More than this, however, is needed to explain their want of stamina. 

Years of insufficient food must be deemed one of the contributing 
causes ; and to this we must add the bending formerly for long hours 
over the ‘ engines’ und tambouring-frames, a constrained position of 
this sort leading to contraction of the ehest, and necessarily develop- 
ing phthisical tendencies. Nor must we overlook the further fact, 
that many of the women had the seeds of permanent ill-health sown 


%2 On the other hand, Mr. E. H. Brodie, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, who was 
kind enough to make some inquiries as to the children of the Worcestershire gloving 
district for me, states emphatically that ‘there is no perceptible difference as regards 
stan ina and intelligence between the children of the glovers and other children.’ 
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when, as children, they were crowded into the small, ill-ventilated 
rooms which served as gloving schools, and forced to work beyond 
the limits of childish strength. 


Tue HoMES OF THE GLOVERS 


Bad cottage accommodation has likewise something to do with 
the matter, for though squalor, overcrowding, and defective drain- 
age are less common than they were, there still remains a great deal 
to be done in the way of improvement. The tiny two-roomed 
cottages, in which vast numbers of the glovers are born and bred, 
are apt to get unpleasantly and unhealthily close when winter cold 
and damp render it imperative for door and window to be closed. 
The four-roomed and better cottages were, we found in most in- 
stances, occupied by railway officials, the small shopkeepers of the 
place, and persons better off than the ordinary farmhand and his 
gloving family. The little thatched dwellings were picturesque 
enough; but when inquiring into the material well-being of the 
people, it is a good maxim to beware of the picturesque. 

There was always danger, as on bright, cloudless days we wandered 
from village to village, each in its exquisite setting of pastoral scenery, 
meeting in the lanes, now one of the bag-women with her large, black 
bundle of gloves; now a little girl taking out ‘mother’s gloving’; now 
some of the workers, themselves acting as their own bag-women, and 
bent upon laying out their earnings elsewhere than at their own 
village shop—there was always danger that the industry would put 
on too idyllic an aspect. It needed close contact with the workaday 
facts hidden behind those cottage walls to get rid of the over- 
favourable impression. 

The first day we sallied forth into the gloving district we came 
to one quiet Dorsetshire village bathed in sunlight, with its country 
road gleaming up white and smooth, as it wound through the irre- 
gularly-built little houses, and lost itself in the straggling hedge- 
rows of the undulating pasture-land beyond. The bits of garden 
were bright with yellow marigolds, the latticed windows curtained 
with white muslin, while in the space between some kind of flower- 
ing plant—often a Tom Thumb geranium—shone resplendent in al? 
the glory of its green and scarlet. It was the hottest hour of the 
day, and not a sound was to be heard, save the droning whirr of the 
machines. The cottage doors were all wide open to the air, and we 
could note as we passed how scrupulously clean the little square 
rooms were, but the floor was of stone, and the furniture limited to 
the strictly essential—a table, a few common wooden chairs, an old- 
fashioned bureau, and, of course, the sewing-machine on its stand in 
the window. 

One woman, with ready country hospitality, pressed us to come 
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in and rest, and, while we did so, entertained us with details of her 
personal history. She had had ‘a long family,’ she told us, and had 
reared five boys and three girls. Her husband was a farm-labourer, 
earning from 9s. to 18s. a week. She made in good weeks, by the 
gloving, about 6s. When she first married, her husband hadn’t wanted 
her to work at the gloving—she suffered from palpitation of the 
heart ; but what with the children coming so fast, and doctor’s bills, 
and school-pence, and the boys’ boots, she had been obliged to take 
to it. If she but managed to do a dozen pairs in a week—why, it 
paid the rent! 

The rent of their cottage was 1s. 9d.a week. It contained the 
one living-room, a little wash-house, and, above, two bedrooms—two _ 
by courtesy only, since partition between there was none—only an 
old counterpane hung curtainwise. 

Cottage rent, we found, varied very much. At Stoke-sub-Hamden, 
for instance, where there are some large gloving factories, the rent of 
a two-roomed cottage with garden patch in front was 2s. 3d. a week ; 
but at Stalbridge we saw one rather roomy cottage, commanding an 
uninterrupted view of a lovely stretch of meadow-land, and with a fair- 
sized garden at the front and side, whose rent was only 13s. a quarter. 
Speaking generally, the rents average from 1s, 6d. to 2s. 6d. a week. 
In Montacute we were unpleasantly impressed with such houses as 
we visited. The picturesque element is quite wanting here, for the 
houses are of buff-coloured stone, and as cheerless to look at from 
without as they are comfortless within. Even on that pleasantly 
warm day, when we penetrated into some of them, the cottages 
seemed chill, and we could not help asking one woman whether the 
stone floor was not frightfully cold in winter. ‘ Ay, sure, it do strike 
cold; but we put a bit of carpet under our feet, and that meakes 
things better,’ was her swift response, given in the most cheerful 
tone imaginable. 

The cheerful content of the glovers of the rural districts is 
remarkable ; indeed, some people might use another word, and say 
deplorable, if it were not so certain that, when discontent cannot be 
used as a lever for improving people’s position, it is better that the 
content which makes their lot tolerable should prevail. 

It is impossible to go amongst the West of England gloving folk 
without soon feeling that they are eminently likeable, and that 
there is something very attractive in the way in which shrewdness 
and simplicity blend in their composition. That they are full of 
old-world superstitions, in spite of the march of education, which is 
fast affecting their children, does not need to be said. Belief in 
witchcraft, and in the ‘wise man’s’ power to avert it, is still prevalent; 
so that all puzzling and inexplicable things are referred to the 
former, and made matter of consultation with the latter. Thus, 
when first the machines were introduced, and the mysteries of tension 
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proved too much for the rural intelligence, the difficulties were at 
once ascribed to witehcraft. Said one old woman, despairingly, to 
her employer when the tension ‘couldn’t be got right’: ‘I can’t tell 
how it is, sir, but I would know if they hadn’t sent he out of Yeovil 
that could tell me.’ This was in allusion to the ‘wise man’ of the 
locality, who at that moment was undergoing a term of imprisonment 
for defrauding his country clientéle. 

For the rest, though the factory glove-hand may in many respects 
be a distinct advance upon the cottage-worker, she yet lacks much 
that made the latter one of the most attractive figures in our 
industrial annals, and which will cause us to regret, foolishly perhaps, 
but not unnaturally, the transfurmation with which economic evolu- 
tion threatens us. 

Apa HEATHER-EBIGG. 





ANCIENT BELIEFS IN IMMORTALITY 


A REPLY TO MR. GLADSTONE 


THE author of the article on ‘ Ancient Beliefs in a Future State’ in 
the October number of tiiis Review has so inany titles to one’s respect 
that it is with regret that I even seem to place myself in opposition 
to him. I am sure, however, that he will not misinterpret the 
freedom which I take, and that were I to offer him exemption from 
criticism, his eager mind and generous character would not allow him 
to accept it. Moreover, to say the truth, Mr. Gladstone has several 
times of late courted criticism. Not only in his Landmarks of 
Homeric Study, but in a thoughtful and deeply earnest work on the 
study of the Bible, he runs counter to the prevailing tendency of 
modern research, and though there has been, perhaps, not much reply, 
at any rate from Biblical scholars, it is certainly not for want of 
opportunity. Still, I should not have troubled the reader with these 
remarks but for the circumstance that the article referred to has, 
on the one hand, given me credit for that which I have not done, 
and which it passes the ability of scholarship to do, and, on the 
other, passed over both what I may fairly claim to have proved 
and what I hope to have made ina high degree probable ; it also 
appears to me to convey a thoroughly wrong impression of my treat- 
ment of the subject before us. 1am sure that this is due to mere 
inadvertence. Mr. Gladstone simply acts like the great lay preacher 
that he is in seeking a brief and pointed text for his discourse, and 
if he selects one from an article of my own in a little-known Indian 
periodical,' I ought to feel myself honoured. And so I should, if this 
eminent writer, whose interest in the work of Oxford men for India 
gratifies me, had not first of all, in the manner of many text-without- 
context-quoting clerical preachers, misapprehended the meaning of 
his text, and then, unlike the preachers referred to, most urbanely 
but resolutely pulled his misapprehended text to pieces. 

Perhaps, in justice to myself, I ought to point out that in the 
writings mentioned below? Mr. Gladstone would have found a much 


1 The Indian Church Quarterly Review, April 1891. Article, ‘The Biblical 
Doctrine of Immortality.’ 

2 The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter in the Light of Old Testament 
Criticism and the History of Religions (Bampton Lectures for 1889), 1891. 

‘Possible Zoroastrian Influences on the Religion of Ancient Israel,’ two public 
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fuller statement of my case than in my popular article. The 
principal one is, in fact, referred to as forthcoming in the Indian 
Church Quarterly, but Mr. Gladstone had not time to seek it out. 
I will now quote some of my critic’s introductory words :— 


It is the opinion of Professor Cheyne that there is a doctrine of immortality in 
the Old Testament. He finds it in Psalms xvi., xvii., xxxvi., xlix., lxiii., lxxiil. 
He thinks he has proved that these psalms were composed ‘ during the latter part 
of the Persian rule over Palestine.’ In the Review, however, he does not enter 
upon the date of these psalms, but states a principle which serves as a convenient 
text for a discussion of the subject touched by it. The principle is this: ‘It in- 
volves a much greater strain upon faith to hold that the wonderful intuition of 
immortality was granted so early as the times of David and Solomon, than to bring 
the psalms in question down to the late Persian age.’ 


To this ‘convenient text’ Mr, Gladstone subjoins this comment :— 


The general doctrine which appears to be here conveyed is to something like 
the following effect: that the human race advances through experience, heredity, 
and tradition, from infancy towards maturity ; that the mind, subjected to these edu- 
cative influences, undergoes a process of expansion, and becomes capable, in a later 
age, of accepting intelligently what, in an earlier age, it could not have been fit 
to receive. In my opinion, such a doctrine requires an important qualification ; 
because moral elements, as well as those which are intellectual, go to form our 
capability of profitable reception, &c. (p. 658). 


Later on he says (I omit for the present the two questions on page 
663) :— 


For those who suppose [the psalms mentioned above] to have belonged to the 
worship of the Solomonic temple, and who are glad to follow Professor Cheyne when 
he proves that they embody the hope of a future life, it would be somewhat 
anomalous to believe that, while the public service taught this doctrine, no mark 
of it had been left, outside the temple-walls, upon the historical books of the Old 
Testament, or in the sense of the people (p. 664). 


And after completing his examination of the narrative books of the 
Old Testament, he puts forward the theory, in opposition, as he con- 
ceives, to my own, that what I have called a‘ great strain upon faith’ 
‘seems to have been put upon the Egyptians and the Iranians at a 
very early age indeed’ (p. 673). 

Up to a certain point, therefore, Mr. Gladstone avails himself of 
my help. I have, as he is willing to believe, ‘ proved’ that Psalms 
XVi., XVil., Xxxvi., xlix., lxiii., Ixxiii., ‘embody the hope of a future 
life.’ My critic disagrees with me, however, as to the date of these 
liturgical compositions, which he refers, not to the latter part of the 
Persian age, but to the age of David and Solomon (pp. 663, 664). 


lectures delivered at Oxford; see Expository Times, June, July, and August, 1891. 
If I am not mistaken, mine is the first attempt, on the theological side, to reconsider 
the relation of Judaism to Zoroastrianism on the basis of the texts and of the actually 
leading authorities. The necessities of criticism led me to make it; for it is clear 
enough that no part of the Old Testament will yield the secret of its origin to an 
unassisted literary analysis. Whenever Zend schclarship was needed, I was able to 
apply to a learned specialist, Dr. Mills. 
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He apparently thinks, moreover, that I have been blind to the high 
religious attainments of sections of the human race before the time 
of David, and that I believe ‘the idea of immortality’ to have been 
‘made known to the Hebrews from Persian sources’ (p. 663), having 
rashly ignored the evidence bearing on Jewish belief in a future life 
before the Persian age—in short, that I am an adherent of a some- 
what crude form (which is described on p. 658) of the historical 
doctrine of development. 

Let me with due modesty compare Mr. Gladstone’s statements 
and implications with facts. Have I anywhere claimed to have proved 
on purely linguistic or exegetical grounds that six of the psalms 
‘embody the hope of a future life’? By no means. The greatest - 
linguist or interpreter in the world could not do this; the old dog- 
matic certainty as to the one clear prophetically Christian meaning 
of the psalms has for ever passed away. What I have said, both 
in my article and elsewhere, is this—that there are passages in the 
six psalms referred to which may, without straining language, be 
considered to give a vague untheological expression to this great 
hope, on condition that these psalms can be shown, on grounds 
both philological and in the larger sense critical, to be of the post- 
Exilic, and, more precisely, of the late Persian or early Greek period. 
Mr. Gladstone will see that he has no right to take one part of my 
theory and to leave the other. If these six psalms are of the pre- 
Exilic or of the early post-Exilic period, then we simply cannot, 


according to my theory, interpret them as containing foregleams of 
the faith in spiritual immortality. If, however, they are of the 
latter part of the Persian age, when the direct and indirect influence 
of Zoroastrian ideas upon the Jews must have been considerable, we 


may. 

‘Next, have I been blind to the higher elements in ethnic religions 
before the time of David? On the contrary. Referetices to such 
elements in Babylonian, Assyrian, and Egyptian religions are wanting 
in few of my writings, while references to the religion of Zarathustra 
are prominent in the latest (including of course the article in 
question). To look for the same higher religious elements in the 
Homeric poems would have seemed to me an historical parodox, but 
I have expressly said that ‘half the sympathy which we bring to the 
Psalter would reveal unsuspected beauties in the [upon any critical 
hypothesis] much older sacred songs of Chaldxa,’* and if I did not 
mention Egypt in this connection, it was only because ‘ Egyptian 
religion has not the elementary affinities with the Israelitish which 
are possessed by that of Mesopotamia.’* And how is it possible that 
my courteous critic should have brought the next charge against me— 
that I represent the Hebrews as having borrowed the idea of im- 


3 Bampton Lectures, 1889, p. 267. 
4 The Book of Psalms, ‘ Parchment Library ’ version, Introd. p. x. 
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mortality from Persia? Why, I have expressly guarded myself 
against this very misapprehension. ‘My view’ (the words are taken 
from my article) ‘is not that the psalmists borrowed from Zoroas- 
trianism, but that the example of this faith stimulated Jewish 
prophets and psalmists to expand their own germs of truth.’> And 
upon turning to my Bampton Lectures Mr. Gladstone will find that 
Part I. of Lecture VI. bears this heading, ‘ The Religious Ideas of the 
Psalter not borrowed,’ and that Part II. of Lecture VIII. carries out 
the theory already promulgated with special reference to the idea of 
immortality. If there is a more frank discussion of this subject 
anywhere, I shall be most thankful to learn from it. Meantime I 
will only quote a short passage from a published academical lecture 
which has escaped Mr. Gladstone’s attention :— 

‘ Both Babylon and Persia may, under God, have helped forward 
their growth, but they existed potentially among the Israelites in 
germs which had, to a certain extent, an inherent power of develop- 
ment. The hypothesis of borrowed beliefs is an easy but not always 
a very critical one, and it appears to me, in cases like the present, to 
be inconsistent with the policy of Israel’s church-leaders, who felt 
that the originality of their own religion would be endangered by too 
large an admixture of elements of foreign origin. . . . The influence 
exerted upon them was not that of a master upon a slave, but that 
of one disciple of the true God upon another. Israel, though the 
destined leader of religious progress, was comparatively slow in his 
development ; was there any reason why he should not receive, not 
indeed entirely fresh intuitions, but stimulus to thought, and, it 
may be, sometimes even forms of theological expression, from with- 
out ?’® 

It is, I submit, very unfair to my theory (which affirms a native 
Hebrew movement in the post-Exilic period in a Zoroastrian direction, 
and admits the controlling influence of the Divine Spirit) to describe 
it as Mr. Gladstone has done in his article. And in conclusion, 
viewing all the evidence together, it is surely an error in judgment 
to impute to me the crude development hypothesis (which leaves no 
room for prophets) described on page 658. 

I hope that I have thus made two points sufficiently clear. First, 
that the ‘ text ’’ which Mr. Gladstone has borrowed from me is not at 
all a ‘convenient’ one; and next, that, except with regard to the 
date of the six psalms, he has not accurately represented my teaching. 
I know full well how my critic will feel : to a noble conscience, as his 
own poet says, ‘how bitter a sting is trivial fault!’’ He will 
certainly regret these mistakes, and will bear with me if, in the inte- 


5 Indian Church Quarterly Review, April 1891, p. 137. 

® ‘Possible Zoroastrian Influences on the Religion of Israel, Part I. Lxpository 
Times, June 1891, p. 203. 

* Dante, Purgatory, iii. 8, 9. 
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rests of truth, I endeavour to account for them. It might at first be 
supposed that there was something in the style of my article which 
lent itself to misapprehension. On consideration, however, this idea 
must be abandoned. In addressing the sensitive clerical public of the 
Indian Church Quarterly, the utmost simplicity of style was in- 
dispensable, and was in fact employed. No; Mr. Gladstone’s diffi- 
culty in reading my article must have lain below the words—in the 
ideas. A free but profoundly devout criticism of the Old Testament 
was a novelty to him—accepted, we may hope, as a fact, but not 
c<omprehended in all its bearings. How, indeed, could Mr. Gladstone 
trust a criticism which was partly of rationalistic origin, and which, 
according to its enemies, still looked for directions to Germany ? . 
And how could Biblical scholars, who, as was supposed, were but apt 
pupils of this or that leading German critic, have anything fresh to 
say about the Psalms after Reuss and Wellhausen?*® Mr. Glad- 
stone therefore contented himself with dipping into my unlucky 
article, not supposing that I had given the first comprehensive study 
of the origin and religious contents of the Psalter both from the 
point of view of advanced criticism and from that of the history of 
religions. I do not, however, find fault with Mr. Gladstone, for, as 
Dante’s Statius says, ‘oftentimes do things appear which give false 
material for doubting,’ ® and I hope that he may realise in himself 
that other high saying of Dante’s Beatrice, that ‘doubt springs up, in 
fashion of a shoot, at the foot of truth.’ ! 

Meantime I will venture to indicate some doubtful points in Mr. 
Gladstone’s essay which ‘ Statius’ may perhaps be able to explain. 
There is a weak point in the essay to which the author’s delicately- 
veiled criticism of myself on p. 658 has opened my eyes. He is 
evidently fascinated by social and religious ideas, and delights in the 
literary expression which they have found. He has also a strong 
interest in prophets and revealers, but I miss any clear perception of 
the great historical principle of development. I will not quarrel 
with him for objecting to this or that theoretic form of the principle, 
but I do desire to see the principle itself distinctly recognised. It 
must be in consequence of this deficiency that Mr. Gladstone fails to 
realise what the references to a ‘future state’ in the admittedly 
older Scriptures mean. He constantly speaks as if the popular belief 
in Sheél were equivalent to a belief in immortality, and even thinks 


® I mention the former because his able and interesting popular work on the 
Psalms has a position in England which would surprise German scholars (see e.g. Bishop 
Alexander’s Bampton Lectures on the Psalms), and the latter because of a reference 
made to him by Mr. Gladstone in his Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. If Well- 
hausen should some day enter into a critical discussion of the Psalter, his English 
colleagues will no doubt listen to him with keen interest. But it is at present a 
mistake to connect the name of Wellhausen specially with the Psalter. 
® Dante, Purgatory, xxii. 28-30. 
© Tbid., Paradise, iv. 130-132. 
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it worth while to show that ‘the people [of Israel] did not fall so low 
in the scale either of nature or of grace as to suppose that the life 
of man is at an end when his remains are laid in the ground’ 
(p. 666). To this point I must return later; I now proceed to 
remark upon Mr. Gladstone’s historical method. There is, it seems 
to me, one essential requirement in point of method which he does 
not satisfy. No one surely ought to discuss ‘ancient beliefs in a 
future state ’ without a (so far as possible) first-hand knowledge of the 
ancient authorities and a critical examination oftheir dates. Now the 
authorities which I find adduced in Mr. Gladstone’s essay are not 
ancient at all, except in the case of the Greek and Hebrew writings 
(i.e. the Greek Homer and Herodotus and the English Old Testament). 
Canon Rawlinson’s Ancient Religions and George Smith’s Assyrian 
Discoveries, Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians (first published in 1837-41), Haug’s Essays on the 
Sacred Language, &c., of the Parsees (first published in 1862), and 
Duncker’s History of Antiquity, certainly do not supply an adequate 
basis for the discussion of our subject. The ancient books and inscrip- 
tions themselves (in the best translations) ought in the first instance 
to have been consulted, and then recourse should have been had to the: 
most recent leading specialists, such as Brugsch, Maspero, Renouf,. 
Schrader, Deiitzsch, Sayce, Pinches, Haupt, Winckler, Darmesteter, 
Mills, Spiegel, Geldner. And there is another defect which I venture 
respectfully to point out. It was unwise to admit Egypt (fascinating 
as all Egyptian things are) within the range of comparison, partly 
because there is still so much divergence of opinion on the course cf 
Egyptian religion, and partly because of the fundamental contrast 
between Egyptian pantheism and Jewish theism. I may add that 
there is in my judgment no period at which a close historical con- 
nection between the Egyptian and the Jewish beliefs can be safely 
presumed." 

It is equally doubtful whether the beliefs of early Greece deserved 
to be so prominently mentioned. Mr. Gladstone himself suggests. 
that the conception of the Underworld in the Odyssey contains many 
‘exotic’ elements, and boldly traces the story of Ganymédes in the 
Iliad to a Hebrew origin (pp. 662, 665). Would it not have been 
better to devote any surplus of space to some interesting phenomena 
of the later popular beliefs of the Greeks ? Not, of course, that these 
are historically connected with the beliefs of the Israelites, but the 


1 M. Renan, as it appears to me, indulges somewhat too freely in Egyptian illus- 
trations of early Israelitish usages. Still, even if we could accept all or most of his 
suggestions, it would scarcely oblige me to modify the above statements. The relation 
between the early Egyptian and the contemporary popular Israelitish religion is 
altogether different from that between the late Egyptian and the contemporary 
popular Christian religion. M. Renan himself admits that the early Hebrews would. 
have found Egyptian ideas on the future lot of the soul ‘in a high degree unseemly ” 
(Histoire d’Israél, i. 130). 
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development of the Greek belief in immortality may very possibly 
throw light upon that of the analogous Jewish (and Christian) 
belief. I could wish at any rate that Mr. Gladstone had made some 
honourable mention of Pindar. As a preserver and a sanctifier of 
traditional stories, this noble poet strikingly resembles the old 
Hebrew narrators of the school of the prophets ; !? in his view of the 
things after death he is even, from a Christian point of view, superior 
tothem. ‘I will go down to Shedl to my son mourning,’ says Jacob 
(Gen. xxxvii. 35); the narrator has no more idea either of an earthly 
or of a heavenly Paradise awaiting the righteous than the author of 
the Exilic or early post-Exilic poem of Job. In Pindar’s second 
Olympic, however, we certainly find the belief in future retribution,” - 
and in one of the fragments of the Dirges we have that remarkable 
passage, the prelude of later spiritualism :— 


kat g@pa pev mdvrev erera Oavaro mepiobevei, 
‘ >” , Pa ” “ . . -£ ’ 
(wiv 8 Ere Aeimerat uidvos eidwdov* Td yap éott povov 


ex Oedv.'* 


Even if he had mentioned nothing else, Mr. Gladstone surely 
might have supplemented JI. xx. 232-235 by Pind. Ol. i. 41-46, 
where Pelops and Ganymédes share the same heavenly honours. 
Had my critic hit upon this combination, he might perhaps have 
seen reason to think that the Homeric stories of Ganymédes and 
Menelaus (Od. iv. 569) are chiefly valuable as affording fresh evidence 
for the widespread early belief that some fortunate men might even 
escape the common lot of souls. In these stories would seem to be 
the germ, not indeed of the cult of the ‘ heroes’ which, by the time 
of the Persian wars, had attained such vast dimensions, but at any 
rate of that glorification of the lot of the virtuous dead which con- 
nected itself with that cult in later times. Immortality. in the early 
ages of Greece was an aristocratic privilege; in the later times (not 
surely in all respects times of decadence) it was thrown open to the 
common people.’ Will Mr. Gladstone permit me to think that 
religious belief took a similar course (not indeed without one impor- 
tant divergence) in Palestine? I fear not. Yet Professor Mozley 
said, as long ago as 1877, that ‘if one had to describe shortly 
the defect of recent criticism upon the Old Testament, one would 


12 The parallel becomes all the closer if, as we are assured, the idea of a future 
retribution, which was so vital to 2schylus and Pindar, was utterly alien to the con- 
temporary popular belief. These poets had in this case something of the prophetic 
character, like the great Hebrew narrators. ' 

18 Pind. Ol. ii. 109-140. 

4 Fragm. xcvi. 2-4. 

1 See the evidence collected from the inscriptions by Carl Lehrs, Aw/sidtze, 
p. 337, &c.; and comp. Weil’s review of Rohde’s important work, Psyche; ‘ Seelencult 
und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen’ (Part I.), in the Journal des Savants, 
October 1890, 
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say that it did not make allowance for the necessities of a progressive 
revelation.’'® This great Anglican divine was referring no doubt 
to the older rationalism, but his words may be worth pondering, 
even by those who are most opposed to that form of thought. 

I pass on to my critic’s treatment of the evidence supplied by the 
Old Testament. He thinks that ‘the doctrine of a future state,’ 
though it ‘nowhere entered into the prescriptions of the Mosaic law, 
and is not directly declared and inculcated in the earliest Scriptures,’ 
yet ‘probably subsisted among the Hebrews as a private opinion’ 
(p. 669). But he also believes, as appears from a passage on p. 664 
quoted above (p. 952), that ‘the public service taught this doctrine’ 
in the six temple-hymns already mentioned. I do not understand 
how these two sentences can be reconciled. If the lex orandi is the 
lex credendi, surely those who used the psalms in question did not 
merely express their ‘ private opinion’; they, in the proper sense of 
the word, believed in immortality. And if so, surely this belief did 
‘form a part of those truths which the Jewish people were appointed 
to maintain and to transmit.’ Again: it appears from p. 664 that 
Mr. Gladstone finds the same faith expressed (1) in Ex. iii. 6, ‘I am 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’ (2) in 
Gen. v. 24, ‘ For God took him’ (viz. Enoch), (3) in 2 Kings ii. 11, 
* And Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven,’ and (4) in the 
prohibition of necromancy (Deut. xviii. 11) and the story of the witch 
of Endor (valuable evidence of popular belief). My critic seems for 
the moment to forget that Ex. iii. 6, in its strict philological sense, 
will not bear the interpretation which he, as a devout Christian, puts 
upon it.” But, even were it otherwise, the assumed fact that the 
three patriarchs, and also Enoch and Elijah, escaped the common lot 
of souls, cannot prove much as to the existence of the idea of im- 
mortality among the Israelites, while the passages referred to under 
the fourth head distinctly prove that it was practically unknown, at 
any rate to the people at large. M. Montet’s recent article!* may 
contain serious errors, but this statement at any rate is true—and 
I know that the late Professor Mozley would have heartily accepted 
it—that ‘Shedl is the negation of life.’ To attempt to refute the 
theory that the ‘intuition of immortality’ arose late in Jewish 
history by pointing to the popular belief in Shedl, is a confession of 
weakness. The ‘intuition’ and the ‘belief’ (I will not call them 
both by the same name) are wide as the poles asunder. The one is 
the concentration of all happiness; the other (from an advanced 


16 Ruling Ideas of the Early Ages, p. 80. 

17 Tam not opposed to developing the spiritual truth latent in these words, and 
see no reason whatever why the same principle should not be carried out elsewhere 
in the Old Testament (or in any other literary records), provided that these develop- 
ments be not used for historical purposes. 

* Asiatic Quarterly Review, October 1890; cf. Bampton Lectures, pp. 425, 451, 
452. 
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moral point of view), of allmisery. The one stimulates to the highest 
efforts of virtue, the other conduces (as the psalms sufficiently show) 
to selfish tyranny and practical atheism on the part of the rich, and 
to an ever-recurring fear and despondency on‘the part of the poor. 
Ps, xlix. cannot be fully appreciated till we view it as incidentally 
(like some passages in the Book of Enoch) a protest against the old 
Hebrew belief in Sheol. 

Let me turn now to Mr. Gladstone’s three theses (p. 660), and 
state the judgment which I have been led to form of them. The 
first—that the movement of ideas in the human race was a retrograde 
and not a forward movement—seems to be not properly an historical 
but a theological doctrine, and most recent theologians of the Re- - 
formed communities, who have been trained in historical principles, 
would agree in rejecting it. The second—that the belief in a future 
life worthy of the name, though not prominent even in the psalms, 
is referred to in some passages of the Old Testament—is true, but is 
contested by no one. The evidence adduced for it appears, moreover, 
to be both inaccurate and incomplete. The third—that the Hebrew 
race had no special mission to proclaim ‘ the truth concerning a future 
state,’ and that possibly ‘ more may have been done for its maintenance 
by certain of the Gentile religions “—is also true, and well deserves to 
be pressed on the Christian public, though here, too, Mr. Gladstone’s 
facts may need both revision and enlargement, and above all the 
application of a more critical method. I will ask leave to make but 
one observation on each of the three theses, and then pass on to two 
questions which my critic has done me the honour to address to me. 

I find it, then, a significant fact that Mr. Gladstone still holds 
that ancient religion was in some sense dogmatic, ¢.e. that it consisted 
essentially in a certain ‘precious knowledge,’ which, as young man- 
kind ‘could hardly [why this qualification ?] have discovered’ it for 
itself, was graciously imparted to it by the Almighty, that fragments 
of this primeval revelation are to be found in ‘the earliest Scriptures,’ 
and other fragments, in a more or less corrupt state, in the ‘ Gentile 
religions.’ This was no doubt the ‘fittest’ to ‘survive’ of all the 
theological theories which in the pre-critical period '® sought to 
account for the parallelisms between the various religions. It has been 
treated by Professor Max Miiller as antiquated, but it will scarcely 
become so until a free but devout criticism of the Old Testament is 
more generally practised by Church theologians. 

It is perhaps not less noteworthy that Mr. Gladstone, though he 
regards the argument of the Divine Legation as ‘fair and probable’ 
(p. 665), is not favourably inclined (so at least I infer) to Bishop 
Warburton’s critical principles. These were crude enough, no doubt ; 








19 See, in the seventeenth century, Theophilus Gale, Zhe Court of the Gentiles ; 
Thomas Hyde, Veterwm Persarum Religionis Historia; Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
De Religione Gentilium. 
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but they contained the promise of that development which we see 
going on around us among Christian scholars. The chief historical 
result to which they led this acute writer was one which few critics 
of our day would care to deny, viz. that the Jews ‘learned the 
[higher] doctrine of a future state some small time after their 
thorough re-establishment [in Palestine ].’ * 

My third observation will, I hope, be altogether pleasing to my 
critic. Whereas Bishop Warburton angrily declared that ‘ not one of 
that numerous rabble of revelations ever pretended to come from the 
First Cause, or taught the worship of the one God,’*! Mr. Gladstone 
continues the nobler tradition of Cudworth and Stillingfleet. He 
evidently believes that the comparative study of religions is not 
merely a secular science, but a necessary part of theology. One is 
thankful for Mr. Gladstone’s cautiously-expressed opinion, for though 
the study of religions has long attracted the charmed attention of a 
few theologians, this has not yet borne much fruit for the Church. 
The theologians have been almost too timorous, not being aware that 
there was a growing interest in their subject among the laity. The 
younger generation, both clerical and lay, is getting bolder. The 
cry is already heard that a broader and deeper view of inspiration 
should be more generally preached in our pulpits and taught in our 
higher schools. The religion of the Bible must no longer be isolated 
from every other, but its analogies and contrasts to other religions 
must form part of a religious education. One may venture to hope 
that Mr. Gladstone will not be repelled by these demands, which recog- 
nise the element of truth in his own long-cherished theory of a 
primeval revelation, and the granting of which can but contribute to 
a bolder and a stronger faith. 

Before passing to Mr. Gladstone’s two questions, I will only 
remark that, from his triumphant tone, he hardly appears to realise 
the seriousness with which historical theologians regard their duties. 
He seems to look upon them as well-meaning theorists, who have no 
sound practical judgment and little intellectual grasp, and who amuse 
themselves with fancies, of which a vigorous common-sense will soon 
disclose the emptiness. At any rate, this is one of the current 
estimates of the newer theology, and it cannot but exercise a certain 
influence upon the theologians themselves. For popularity is always 
grateful, and they would certainly please many outside critics better 
by eschewing comprehensive theorising and withdrawing into the 
domain of so-called facts. Now there can be no objection whatever 
to the collection of facts; indeed, the newer theology is distinguished 
by nothing so much as a respect for facts. But there are times when 
even the most enthusiastic collectors of facts must pause, and devote 
themselves to comprehensive theorising about the facts, and such a 


* Warburton, Divine Legation, Bk. VI. sect. 2 ( Works, v. 357). 
21° Warburton, Works, iv. 74. 
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time we have reached in the study of the Old Testament. There are, 
of course, difficulties attendant upon every critical theory (whether 
Homer or the Bible be the subject), but let not Mr Gladstone suppose 
that Old Testament scholars have waited for him to propound such 
difficulties to them. They are provided with answers, sometimes 
complete, sometimes incomplete, deserving a respectful attention, and 
not to be blown away by an adverse gale of untrained common-sense. 
They welcome objections made in the right spirit, because they be- 
lieve that their study has a real bearing on the welfare of the Christian 
Church, and they desire the laity to show its perception of this. But 
they would venture to point out that a certain degree of knowledge and 
experience is necessary to make useful objections. Even a practised 
New Testament scholar is not necessarily a good judge of Old Testa- 
ment problems, the conditions of which, as Professor Sanday has 
often remarked to me, are so different from those of the New. Need 
I add that a Homeric scholar may also have to pass through a short 
apprenticeship in order to make objections fruitfully ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s two questions are :— 

Have we not then to wait for the evidence which is to show that the doctrine 


of immortality would have been too great a strain for the Hebrews at the reputed 
era of the composition of the Psalms under David and Solomon ? 


And— 
Even were such evidence to be forthcoming on behalf of the general proposition, 
we should still have to ask how it is known, or why it is to be believed, that the 
idea of immortality was made known to the Hebrews from Persian sources (p. 663). 


The first of these questions was suggested by my own remark that 
the ascription of the Psalms to the Persian period (I put aside the 
question as to psalms of the early Greek and Maccabzan periods) 
conduces to ‘the interests not merely of critical progress, but of 
religion,’ because it involves a ‘ great strain upon faith’ to suppose 
that the hope of immortality was known in the times of David and 
Solomon. Mr. Gladstone unconsciously gives a little twist to my 
language, transferring the supposed ‘ strain’ to the Israelites (so again 
on p. 673), which has the effect of burdening me with a theory of 
revelation which I do not accept. The phenomena of revelation 
are indeed, I admit, no illusions. The ‘man of God’ is ‘ taken hold 
of’ by Another, but not without his own will and the co-operation of 
his highest faculties. A genuine revelation must be proportionate to 
the mental and moral state of the person receiving it, or a psycho- 
logical exegesis such as is now being founded among us becomes 
impossible. Mr. Gladstone will pardon me if I infer too much from 
his language (p. 671), and wrongly address to him the protest against 
an excessive supernaturalism which I find dramatically introduced 
in one of his own essays.” He certainly appears to me to have 


% Gladstone, Gleanings of Past Years, iii. 46, 
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misread his ‘ text’ under the influence of a too mechanical theory of 
revelation. I spoke designedly not of a ‘ doctrine’ but of an ‘ intui- 
tion ’ of immortality, to indicate the human element which blends in 
revelation with the divine, and the ‘strain upon faith’ of which I 
spoke had reference to us and not to the Israelites. Does Mr. 
Gladstone want evidence that this‘ strain upon faith’ exists? Colonel 
Ingersoll, or any of our own secularists, would be only too ready to 
provide him with it. Or take the famous article on David in the 
Dictionary of Pierre Bayle, which excited such a warm controversy in 
the last century. In it I find these words :-— 

David’s piety is so conspicuous in his psalms and in several of his actions, that 
it cannot be sufficiently admired. There is one thing which is no less admirable 
in his conduct—to wit, that he could so happily (!) reconcile so much piety with 
the loose maxims of the art of reigning.** 

Now it is certain that a thorough study of the early records of the 
life of David in the light of a critical analysis and in an historical spirit 
introduces us to the most attractive character of ancient Israel, and 
even permits us to regard David as in his degree a herald of spiritual 
religion. But it also forbids us to believe that any of the psalms, as 
they now stand, were written by David. Indeed, even without 
appealing to criticism, the perusal of 1 Sam. xvi.—l Kings ii. 11 
makes the traditional view difficult in the extreme. For a living 
faith in immortality presupposes a development of the moral nature 
such as we do not find in the David of the narratives. And if the 
‘strain upon faith’ is not yet sufficiently proved, let us carry on our 
reading as far as the works of Isaiah the son of Amoz. Do we find 
any trace of the hope of immortality there? Yes; but only of the 
immortality of the nation. Are we then to suppose that Isaiah, 
having the larger hope in himself, suppressed it out of regard to his 
dull audience ? or that his works are a full repertory of the highest 
hopes and aspirations of his time? Can there be a doubt as to the 
right answer? But what a ‘strain upon faith’ to suppose that the 
David of the Books of Samuel possessed that larger hope of which 
Isaiah himself was ignorant ! 

Nor can this argument be met by referring, with Mr. Gladstone 
(p. 673), to the Egyptian and Iranian peoples as having been familiar 
with ‘the doctrine of immortality’ before the time of David. Let 
us suppose for the moment that there is an early Egyptian doctrine 
of immortality which can be compared with that of the higher parts 
of the Bible: how does this make it easier to believe that such a 
‘doctrine’ was current in the Davidic age? For the hieroglyphic 
texts prove, at any rate, that the moral and mental development of 
the early Egyptians was far in advance of that of David and his con- 
temporaries. It would have been wiser in my critic to confine his re- 
ference to the Iranians, whose prophet Zarathustra is placed by Haug, 


%3 Bayle, Hist:rica’ Dictionary (I ond. 1736), iv. 535, 
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West, Mills, and Geldner, on satisfactory grounds, in a period anterior 
to David. That Zarathustra was indeed a living, earnestly striving, 
and holy man, who had received a prophetic call from the true God 
known to him as the Omniscient Lord (Ahura Mazda), is clear 
from the Gathas. If Mr. Gladstone had but read and meditated on 
these ancient hymns (of which we have now an amply sufficient 
translation, with commentary, in the Sacred Books of the East), he 
would have been able, from his own point of view, to strengthen his 
argument considerably. For a belief in immortality, strongly akin 
to the Christian, so pervades the Gathas that it is quite impossible 
by analysis to discover any oldest portions from which it is absent. 
Mr. Gladstone might first have challenged me to prove that the - 
Eastern Iranians whom Zarathustra taught were morally and mentally 
superior to the Israelites contemporary with David, and then asked 
me why the same ‘ precious knowledge’ should not have been divinely 
‘imparted ’ to David which the Gathas prove to have been possessed 
by Zarathustra. My reply would, however, have been ready. I 
admit that what is asked can only be proved by exegetical evidence 
from the Gathas, which, from the nature of the case, cannot be as 
immediately convincing as the direct positive statements of the 
narratives in Samuel. I do not think, however, that any student of 
the Gathas will question what I now bring forward. The Eastern or 
North-Eastern Iranians, among whom Zarathustra laboured, were a 
law-abiding, industrious population, who not only contended earnestly 
for their faith against the Daéva™-worshippers, but proved its sound- 
ness by the fruits of good living. For it was a moral as well as a 
religious movement in which they had engaged, and the immortality 
which their prophet promised was a spiritual blessing, reserved for 
the faithful worshippers of Mazda. The very imperfections and 
crudenesses of the Gathas prove that they are no mere forgeries, but 
were adapted to the moral and mental state of the people. There is 
no reason, therefore, to doubt that the followers of Zarathustra were 
both morally and mentally superior to the Israelites of the Davidie 
age; and Mr. Gladstone’s appeal to the early date of Zarathustra’s 
teaching must be rejected. 

Mr. Gladstone’s second question I must beg leave to recast, be- 
cause in its present form it misrepresents my theory.” I must, of 
course, be specially careful myself not to burden Mr. Gladstone with 
any assumption unpalatable to him, What he really wants to know 
is probably this: What ground is there for supposing that, even if 
the hope of immortality first became current among the Jews in the 
late Persian period, this was in any degree due to Zoroastrian influ- 
ence? Even as thus recast, the inquiry appears to me somewhat 


24 «Tl s’agit de l’'indo-iranien daira “dieu,” sanscrit dera, devenu en zend daéva 
“démon.”’ Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 265. 
% See above, p. 953. 
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strange. Mr. Gladstone willingly recognises a large Hellenic ‘ intel- 
lectual factor’ in ‘the new dispensation of Christianity’ (p. 671) ; 
why should he hesitate to admit at least a moderate Persian influ- 
ence on the religion of the Jewish Church? There were, no doubt, 
native Israelitish germs of the later hope of immortality; but why 
did not Jeremiah or the Second Isaiah bring them to light and 
develop their latent meaning? Evidently help was required from 
without ; more advanced religious thinkers had to assist the slow but 
highly receptive Jewish mind. Still, I will endeavour to answer Mr. 
Gladstone, and I will do this, not by referring him to books and 
articles which he may not have time to read, but by a very brief 
summary of the facts and considerations which I have already brought 
forward elsewhere. 

Let me take as my starting-point a very just and significant 
remark of Mr. Gladstone. ‘The Captivity,’ he says, ‘was not a 
Persian but a Babylonian captivity.’ It is true that the Jehovah 
(Yahvé) of the Second Isaiah has a specially close resemblance to the 
Ahura Mazda of Zoroastrianism, but this is no proof of any historical 
connection between the two conceptions of God. If the deepened 
insight into the nature of God which meets us in the Second Isaiah 
was in any degree helped by foreign stimulus, that stimulus must 
have come from Babylon. The fact that the Babylonians and the 
Israelites who sojourned in their midst acquired similar ideas of the 
divine nature about the same time suggests that there may have 
been some religious intercourse between them.* Advanced Old 
Testament criticism has made it highly probable that some of the 
early narratives in Genesis, written shortly before and during the 
Exile, are partly of Babylonian origin ; it is not unreasonable to hold 
that the higher Jewish conception of Jehovah was at any rate pro- 
moted to some extent by the higher Babylonian conception of Mar- 
duk. Towards the end of the Exile, I know, any friendly feeling 
which the Jews may have had for Babylon gave place to hatred ; it 
is not for the religion of Babylon, but for that of Persia (represented 
by Cyrus), that the Second Isaiah expresses a general sympathy. But 
in earlier years, when Jeremiah’s advice (Jer. xxix. 7) was fully 
carried out, it was probably different. Nor was it only the nature of 
God, but the future lot of the soul, on which the Jewish exiles seem 
to have formed ideas akin to that of their masters. I admit that 
Babylonian ideas on a future state may have reached the Israelites 
through the Canaanites long before ; 7” indeed, we may partly thus 
account for the splendid close of the story of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 11), 

*6 Bampton Lectures, 1889, p. 269. 

7 The letters sent by’ kings and governors of Western Asia to the Pharaohs 
Amendéphis the Third and Amendphis the Fourth (see Records of the Past, iv. 57, &c.) 
prove that before the Egyptian conquests, and before the rise of the Assyrian king- 


dom, Babylonian culture had spread to the shores of the Mediterranean. Religious 
myths must have formed a part of this culture. 
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which is, of course, a pre-Exilic work. But it is more than probable 
that the belief in the possibility of escaping death (or of escaping 
out of death, for the two ideas were not sharply distinguished) was 
strengthened by a revived acquaintance with Babylonian myths, 
like that of Sit-napistim or ‘ Xisuthrus’ during the Exile. Now, 
granting this, it becomes all the easier to admit that in due time 
a still greater influence was exercised upon the Jews by the 
Persians. 

Mr. Gladstone deals with the theory of Persian influence in three 
sentences (pp. 663-4). He draws a distinction between Magianism 
and Zoroastrianism, and quotes Haug as denying the adoption by the 
Jews of Persian words on the subject of religion. But as to the first 
point, viz. that Persian influence in the Achzmenian period would pro- 
mote Magianism rather than Zoroastrianism, Mr. Gladstone has, I fear, 
misunderstood his authorities. I am well aware of the difficulties 
connected with the history of early Mazda-worship, but few contem- 
porary critics would care to deny that the ideas and sacred texts of 
Achemenian Mazda-worship are in the main reproduced in the 
Avesta.” Even M. de Harlez, whose theological tendencies are 
somewhat similar to Mr. Gladstone’s, sums up thus: ‘The result is 
that the Gathas are the exclusive work of the Magi, and that the 
Avesta owes to them the greater part of its contents and its ultimate 
form.’ *® Nowas to the second point. It would, no doubt, add strength 
to our argument if we had other linguistic proofs of the religious 
influence of the Persians upon the Jews besides the derivation of 
Asmodeus (see Tobit) from Aeshma-déva, But the value of linguistic 
proofs may easily be exaggerated, for even when words are borrowed, 
the significations do not always remain the same. The attributes of 
the demon Asmodeus are in fact not altogether those of the Zend 
Aeshma-déva. But I need not linger on this point; the reality 
of Zoroastrian influence upon Judaism is now generally recognised. 
The post-Exilic angelology and demonology of the Jews assumed more 
and more a Persian colouring ; the belief in Satan, for instance, may 
be thoroughly Hebraic, and yet it would hardly have grown up as it 
did without the indirect influence of the belief in Ahriman against 
which it was a protest. So too the ancient blessing called ydgér or 
had no doubt a polemical reference to Zoroastrianism, and yet the 
custom of reciting it at dawn was no doubt influenced by a similar 
Zoroastrian ordinance.*° And though the establishment of the Law 
as the basis of Jewish national life was of course justified by the 
parallel of Deuteronomy (2 Kings xxii., xxiii.), yet we can hardly doubt 
that Ezra the scribe was partly influenced by the existence of the 
great ‘ book-religion’ of Persia. Andcanwestopshort here? There 


8 Cf, Darmesteter, Zendavesta (‘Sacred Books of the East’), Part I. Introd. p. liii. 
2° De Harlez, Avesta, Introd. p. cxcii. 

%° Bampton Lectures, 1889, pp. 272, 448, 
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is indeed no necessity to suppose that the conception of God was 
affected (except very indirectly through the Satan-belief) by the 
Zoroastrian faith, but that of a future state surely may have been. 
Take the idea of the resurrection for instance. If Isaiah xxiv—xxvii. 
was written, as Professor Driver supposed in 1888, on the eve of the 
Captivity, we might suppose that it was a gifted prophet’s inference 
from the firmly believed promise of the national restoration. But 
if, as this excellent scholar now admits, it is a post-Exilic work, it 
becomes at once possible that Persian influence assisted its develop- 
ment. Or take the idea of the immortality of the soul. If the six 
psalms mentioned at the beginning of this article are pre-Exilic, we 
must either deny that there is any reference in them to immortality, 
or, if we venture to admit such a reference, we must explain it on 
the same principle as in the former case. At any rate, as Professor 
Kuenen remarks, speaking of my own recent theories, we must, in 
accounting for the higher Jewish developments, consider the possi- 
bility not only of Hellenic but of Persian influences.*! 

The subject is indeed one of much greater importance than 
Mr. Gladstone’s remarks would suggest. We are just at the begin- 
ning of a momentous historical discussion as to the character and 
origin of essential Christianity, and we cannot get very much further 
than Dr. Hatch has carried us without an investigation of the cha- 
racter and origin of pre-Christian Judaism. It has often been said 
that even the New Testament writings contain an Hellenic element, 
and Professor Pfleiderer has expressed the opinion that ‘ Hellenic 
eschatology had influenced the general belief of the Jews in the time 
of Jesus through the channel of Essenism.’ These ideas are in the 
air; and though Dr. Hatch has not expressly said so, we cannot doubt 
that he would have admitted an unconscious Hellenism in parts of 
the New Testament. I think myself that this theory, under due 
limitations, is in a high degree probable, and I would ask if an infil- 
tration of Hellenism into Palestinian Judaism does not become 
much more intelligible if more or less similar Oriental influences 
had gone before. I would even go further and inquire whether the 
Jewish Hellenistic philosophy of Alexandria is not more easily ac- 
counted for, if the Jews who, willingly or by compulsion, entered 
Egypt under the early Ptolemies had been already in some slight 
degree Zoroastrianised. 

For the elaboration of this theory of a partial Zoroastrianising 
of post-Exilic Judaism I must refer to the writings already re- 
ferred to. In considering it, the reader will kindly remember the 
limitations under which I hold it. 1. It is not till the latter part of 
the Persian rule that I suppose Zoroastrian influences to have been 
strongly felt, or at any rate to have affected the higher religious 
literature. The leaders of the Church-nation and these who wrote 

* Theolozisch Tijdschrift, September 18£1, p. 593. 
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for its edification were naturally slow in sanctioning non-Jewish influ- 
ence. 2. I donot suppose the Jews to have read the Zoroastrian 
writings, though I refer to those writings, and especially the Gathis, 
as a repertory of Zoroastrian ideas. It must be remembered that the 
ideas of book-religions are not propagated even now exclusively by 
their sacred writings. 3. Zoroastrian influence was generally limited 
by Jewish presuppositions. The only exceptions to be made have 
relation to popular superstitions. 4. ‘Indirectly Persia must have 
influenced the Jews throughout her vast empire, but directly not so 
much the Jews in Palestine as the large Israelitish colonies on the 
east of the Euphrates and the Tigris, which, however, must have 
transmitted the results to the Jews in Palestine.’** 5. I assume that 
Isa, xxiv—xxvii. (chapters which contain references to the annihilation 
of death and the resurrection of dead Israelites) were written not very 
early in the Persian period, that the Book of Daniel was composed at 
the beginning of the Maccabean rising (B.c. 164), and that the 
psalms (or all the psalms but the eighteenth) were written during 
the Persian and early Greek periods. These dates I believe to be 
a close approximation to the true ones. Even with regard to the 
psalms, critics will soon probably be agreed that in their present forms 
few, if any, are earlier than the Exile. It may no doubt be possible for 
some critics to hold a Davidic element (which they will seldom, how- 
ever, be able to indicate), or at any rate an element derived from the 
age of Jeremiah. But the most plausible view, because the most con- 
sistent with the other results which are forcing themselves upon im- 
partial critics, is, I venture to think, that which I have adopted. 6. I 
am far from supposing that a primary reference in the psalms to 
immortality or the resurrection can be made out with certainty. But, 
as a Jewish critie observes, ‘if there be psalms of the Maccabzan 
age, they would certainly agree, as to the immortality of the soul, 
with the Pharisees ;’** and the same remark may be extended, as I 
believe, to some at least of the psalms of the Persian age. Only, as 
the hope of immortality was not universally accepted, it is natural 
to expect that even those psalmists who themselves held it would 
express themselves in such a way as to edify even those who had less 
mature thoughts. ‘Not merely because they were Eastern poets, but 
in obedience probably to the law of charity, they used vague expres- 
sions which needed to be explained mentally from the stock of ideas 
which the worshippers brought with them. To those whose religious 
position was the comparatively dry and meagre one of the older 
orthodoxy of Israel, those expressions had a dry and meagre sense but 
to those who were being led to the confines of a nobler faith the same 
words acquired a depth of significance which the older interpreters 
only erred in making too logically definite.’ 


% Bampton Lectures, 1889, p. 281. 
83 Isidore Loeb, Revue des /tudes juives, avril—juin 1830, p. 165. 
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But I have already tried my respected critic’s patience toolong. I 
will conclude with an expression of sympathy with him in his great 
object of improving the historical defence of Christianity, and not 
Jess with the two translators of the Avesta in the Sacred Books 
of the East in their efforts to promote a better appreciation of the 
religion of the ‘ Omniscient Lord.’ I dare not say that the two reli- 
gions, or even that Judaism and Zoroastrianism, are on an equality, 
but I may be thankful that when the appointed time for the blending 
of the Aryan and the Semitic mind had come, the ideas of Zarathus- 
tra had not become too much overlaid to be helpful in the process. 
And I cannot but recognise that had there been in Iran a succession 
of spiritual prophets like Zarathustra, the chief factor in the religion 
of the future might have been not Semitic, but Aryan. 


T. K. CHEYNE. 











A RAILWAY JOURNEY WITH MR. PARNELL 


I oncE had the good fortune of travelling téte-a-téte from Euston to 
Holyhead with Mr. Parnell. It was in July or August of 1887, and 
I was going over to Ireland to judge at the Dublin Horse Show. I 
see Mr. O'Connor, in his lately published ‘ Life,’ discounts the genera] 
impression that Mr. Parnell was a very reticent man in private life, 
and he tells us that when he met anybody who could be interested in 
his ideas, or who wanted to draw him out, he would speak as freely 
as anybody else. I was very ready to be interested, almost rudely 
determined to draw him out, and a cowpé in the Irish mail gave Mr. 
Parnell no chance of escape from me. At all events I found him the 
pleasantest and easiest of travelling companions, and we conversed, 
apparently without any effort on his side, between Euston and Rugby 
just as if we had known each other all our lives. I daresay I was 
becoming a little tiresome, for as we left Rugby he proposed in a 
very serious voice our both trying to go to sleep. 

‘Sir, we had a good talk,’ I can say with Dr. Johnson. I took 
some dull and careful notes of our conversation next morning, and I: 
remember I breakfasted late with Mr. Arthur Balfour, an invigorating 
antidote, and told him a little about my journey with Mr. Parnell. 
I intended using these notes as little as possible, they seemed so 
colourless as compared to my unwritten recollections. I remember 
almost everything he said, the way he said the things, the way he 
looked, many of the actual words he chose, but I despair of convey- 
ing these recollections in proper words, and so in great measure I 
must use the notes. 

Of course, I had often seen Mr. Parnell before, and I recognised 
him taking his ticket just in front of me. We were in very good 
time, but he disappeared, and I did not see him on the platform, so 
thought no more about him one way or the other until he got into my 
coupé just as the train was beginning to move. He arranged his 
effects with almost old-maidish precision, and put on a small and 
unbecoming skull-cap—the same sort of cap, I suppose, as the one 
Mr. O’Connor tells us ‘ he startled and amused the world’ by wearing in 
court. He then composed himself full length to read; it looked to 
me like one of Jules Verne’s books; he did not read, however, but 
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looked straight in front of him at the black window. I had already 
opened, I need hardly say, with the weather, a subject upon which 
we had found ourselves discouragingly unanimous, and I felt these 
reading preparations would never do. 

Early in that Session, I think, Mr. Parnell had asked leave to 
bring in an Arrears of Rent Bill for Ireland. Speaking generally, 
and speaking from memory, this Bill set aside the principle of the 
legislation which had fixed judicial rents in Ireland for terms of fifteen 
years. Under Mr. Parnell’s proposed Bill, any Irish tenant who had 
paid in a certain proportion of his judicial rent was to be entitled to 
take his landlord again into the Land Court for a fresh adjustment. 
At the time it was styled a dishonest Bill, and was hounded out of 
the House of Commons in deep disgrace. This is all old history now, 
but it is history which has repeated itself, the present Government 
having since practically admitted the principle they were then so 
indignant about. I thought they were wrong at the time. With 
their strong battalions they might have done as they pleased with 
the Bill at its later stages. Tactically it seemed to me a good oppor- 
tunity for a young Government to get, as it were, into its saddle and 
settle its stirrups. Besides, I had over and over again heard Mr. 
Parnell attacked for never having committed himself to anything 
like a constructive measure, and it therefore seemed to me a 
rational opportunity of, at all events, hearing what the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party had to say upon a measure of their own devising. Most 
of all I disliked the ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth’ 
spirit, which at that time so pervaded the Unionist mind, and I ex- 
pressed these views and this dislike to Mr. Parnell. That is how we 
began. On that particular point he spoke with little concern. ‘I 
suppose,’ he said, ‘the Government thought it a dodge of mine; 
there was no dodge; my Bill was only what I thought the proper 
way of meeting a certain condition of things.’ 

From that we came to talk about the abstract aspect of Home 
Rule, and this part of our conversation was so impersonal that I shall 
quote almost literally from my notes. 

‘Mr. Parnell believes very much in the immediate effect of in- 
industrial development of all kinds, and in the new sense of respon- 
sibility which the administration of their own affairs will give 
to the Irish people. England and Scotland are highly developed 
and prosperous countries, and so naturally see risks in any great 
constitutional change. Ireland is in so bad a way that the risks of 
such an experiment as Home Rule do not present themselves to her. 
There need be no failure, although the first years of a Home Rule 
Parliament he admits must be years of great anxiety. I asked him 
whether Home Rule had not come to mean to the average Irishman 
the turning of sixpences into shillings, and what he thought would 
happen if the people of Ireland ever woke up to find that even under 
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Home Rule the sixpences were still only sixpences. He again said 
it would be a very anxious time at first, but he struck me as either 
shutting his eyes wilfully, or being unable to see how enormously the 
difficulties of the Irish question would be increased by the economic 
failure of the experiment of Home Rule.’ 


























‘Home Rule is certain to come; the only alternative to Home 
Rule is Lord Salisbury’s “ resolute Government,” and that, as things 
are now, is impossible. Resolute Government is conceivable, and it 
might be successful. You would have to get rid of Irish represen- 
tation in the House of Commons, and have an able and courageous 
administrator in Ireland with a strong executive under him—no 
Irishmen—who would settle the land and develop the resources of 
the country, such as butter factories, woollen trade, harbours and 
fisheries. Success would have todepend upon the material improve- 
ment of the conditions of the Irish people under such an administra- 
tion, and upon the extent and volume of such material improvement. 

























‘ Lord Carnarvon,’ he said, ‘ had a very complete scheme of Home 
Rule worked out in all its details, but the scheme was only to come 
into operation gradually—that is, Home Rule was to be a measure 
granted by degrees to Ireland on her preferment.’ 


. 









‘ Speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s 1886 Land Bill, he said the interest 
of the money to buy out the landlords paralysed the Home Rule 
Bill. He further said that the landlords were to get too much for their 
land, and would never get such good terms offered again. I objected 
that something was due to them for what, all things considered, was 
very like eviction, and that this element should be considered side by 
side with purely agricultural valuation. Mr. Parnell would have 
nothing to say to this view. None of the landlords need go, and most 
of them would stay. Ulster, he said, would have accepted the Home 
Rule Bill had it passed, as she would not have deserted her co- 
religionists disseminated over the rest of Ireland.’ 











‘“ Tord Salisbury,” he said, “has a great chance.” The Irish 
party are quite willing to be reasonable, although they would prefer 
a scheme coming from Mr. Gladstone, and would be sorry to see him 
dished by the Unionists. He considers Lord Salisbury an insur- 
mountable obstacle to such a contingency, saying he was a man 
“above treaties and negotiations.” Mr. Gladstone, he thought, 
would support a measure introduced by Lord Salisbury, provided it 
met the views of the Irish party as a national settlement. Nothing 
short, he said, of what we are asking for can satisfy those views or 
effect that settlement. Home Rule is sure to come within a very 
When history comes to be written we shall find it has 














few years. 
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taken a very short time to bring about.’ He thinks Lord Hartington 
not _— in the Cabinet will lead to difficulties. 


Then we a” upon egplniitinne and ‘dened rem vied Aisne 
Societies. He spoke with approval of how well the Horse Show at 
Ball’s Bridge was managed, and how much good it did; but ‘he did 
not talk or seem to care much about horses, and although since the 
great trial we know he was a subscriber to the hounds in his neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. O’Connor says nothing of his hunting. I have seen 
him riding in a mustardy brown coat. He had not, considering his 
figure, a nice seat on a horse, and he held his reins very short. That 
evening, I remember, he said it was folly to boycott hunting. 

Local Agricultural Societies he thought should be encouraged 
and subsidised by Government, and he desired to see a Board, of 
Agriculture established in Dublin, with a staff of peripatetic lecturers 
and local agents. Instruction in the cultivation of green crops, and 
in a more provident system of dairying, should at once be started. 
Every Irishman’s cow, he told me, now calves at the same time, and 
goes dry at the same time, and so the markets are either flooded with 
milk or drained. If this were only better managed, Ireland might 
break the back of the Brittany butter trade. 

At that time Mr. Balfour had just decided to make a Government. 
grant in aid of sound stallions and pedigree bulls. up and down the 
country, the action of the National League having much discouraged 
the stallion and bull-owning class. I told Mr. Parnell about this, 
and he seemed pleased and surprised at Mr. Balfour’s action, but 
courteously incredulous of the reasons I gave for its necessity. He 
spoke a great deal about the deep-sea fisheries possibilities of Ireland. 
Harbours should be provided, although he did not specify by whom, 
along the west coast. He said that wherever you find a harbour now, 
you will find a thriving state of things ; where there is no harbour 
the seaboard population have to use little boats which can be hauled 
up on the beach out of danger every night : such boats cannot get out 
to the good fishing grounds or face the Atlantic swell, and so, he said, 
these rich fishing grounds are exploited by French and Manx fisher- 
men under their very noses. 

He also spoke of Government forestry. Government was to 
employ labour in extensive trenching, draining, and planting, and he 
desired to see railway rates compulsorily lowered for the inward 
carriage of fish and the outward carriage of agricultural produce. 

Mr, O’Connor tells us that Mr. Parnell had been a practical farmer 
at one period of his life and could talk learnedly upon practical farm- 
ing. He adds that Mr. Parnell astonished his fellow-prisoners in 
Kilmainham by the diversity of his knowledge on many subjects, and 
that this knowledge was imparted with the curious simplicity of a 
mind that was very simple and quite free from any sense of the 
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ridiculous. He certainly astonished me with some of his material 
development formulas fully as much as he can ever have astonished 
his fellow-prisoners. If this bountiful Rasselas is right about his 
fish-curing, dairying, and forestry, the solution of an economic 
problem, not the satisfaction of a national sentiment, comprises the 
whole Irish question. I asked him whether, if by an enchanter’s 
wand we could raise the price of Irish stock, horses, cattle, and sheep, 
fifty per cent., and keep it there, we should hear any more of the 
national sentiment. Mr. Parnell said we should. For my part I firmly 
believe we should not. 

Mr. Balfour had been appointed Irish Secretary in March of that 
year. Writing on the 7th of that month, the Freeman’s Journal: 
declared it was ‘ like breaking a butterfly to extend Mr. Balfour on the 
rack of Irish politics.’ The same newspaper was quite as imaginative 
on the 8th when it said, ‘to make the refined and dilettante Arthur 
Balfour Chief Secretary for Ireland at this moment is like throwing 
a lame dove among a congregation of angry cats ;’ and on the 27th 
of April it commented gravely upon ‘his phenomenal deficiency 
jn power of retort.’ From that time forward during the session of 
1887 daily articles appeared in the Opposition Press, the Pall Mall 
screeching in their van, accusing Mr. Balfour of ignorance and inability 
to understand the Irish question. But none know so well where the 
shoe pinches as he who has to wear it. Mr. Parnell had formed 
a very different opinion of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s calibre. Speaking to 
me that evening he doubted Mr. Balfour’s nervous organisation 
standing the stress of the office, but he spoke with absolute conviction 
of his ability. These are his actual words about Mr. Balfour. ‘He 
must be a man of great capacity, for he has grown into the quest ion.’ 
I asked him if the Irish party really disliked him so much. Mr. 
Parnell said he thought only as the incarnation of an odious policy ; 
the party rather liked him in other ways; they liked his mettle and 
his adroitness in retort and debate. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, he 
added, was the man they could not stand; no impression could ever 
be made on him. Mr. Parnell tried to remember ‘something about 
a bull’s hide and brazen front,’ which was quoted about Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman by somebody. ‘ It was very good,’ said Mr. Parnell 
seriously, ‘ but I never remember poetry.’ 

But this paper is much too long, and I must conclude. Mr. 
O’Connor thinks that old stories of the time of the Rebellion and the 
Famine, told him as a boy by Hugh Gaffny, told afterwards by himself 
in his ‘ usual tranquil manner’ in the evenings after grouse-shooting 
at Aughavanna, have conspired to form the Parnell of history. Mr. 
Parnell spoke to me that evening of those old unhappy days, of the 
coffin-ships, of the fever-stricken, famishing, packed cargo, of the 
wholesale expatriation of their people by the landlords. He spoke of 
those days entirely without feeling, entirely without prejudice, in 
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tranquil manner. It was perhaps this sober, aloof way of telling 
me these things which made me feel the sombreness and graveness of 
his description. 

Delicta majorum vmmeritus lues. The landlords of Ireland at 
that time, he said, were fighting for their lives ; there was not room 
for all on the land, and they emigrated their people. It was a solu- 
tion, but it was carried out in a barbarous and cruel way, and it is 
the descendants of the men and women driven out of Ireland then, 
who are sending the funds to Ireland from America now. 

I fancy we crossed over to Ireland in the same boat, although I did 
not see him at Kingstown or on the boat. He certainly did not, like 
myself, join a party who were attacking an underdone round of beef 
and green pickles in the saloon. We met and we parted strangers. 
I never saw him to speak to again; even had we met again he would 
not have recognised me, for during the whole of that journey he 
never so much as looked at me. 


RIBBLESDALE. 





THE 
NEW SCIENCE—PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


OnE of the greatest philosophers of modern times maintains that the 
advance of each science is dependent on corresponding advances in 
other sciences. So dependent, indeed, is one science on another, that 
a physicist, a chemist, an astronomer who would try to carry out 
investigations each in his own particular branch of science without 
possessing some knowledge of physiology, must necessarily labour 
under enormous disadvantages, for the premisses being frequently 
erroneous the conclusions must often be fallacious. Conversely, a 
physiologist who would study the functions of the eye could make 
but little progress were he unacquainted with the principles of 
chemistry, optics, and mathematics; indeed, it is a remarkable fact 
that some of the greatest discoveries in ophthalmology were made, not 
by physicians nor physiologists, but by physicists. How could pro- 
ficiency in one science alone be supposed to suffice, seeing that no 
branch of knowledge has clearly defined limits, that it is impossible 
to say, for instance, where physics ends and chemistry begins, or 
to point out the exact limits of physiology, anatomy, pathology ? 
This overlapping of the sciences is implied by the use of such terms 
as physiological chemistry, chemical physics; and a little considera- 
tion shows that each newly discovered fact in any science may have 
an immediate bearing on other subjects also, which at first sight 
appear to be only distantly related to the original science. 

During the present century, the scientific world has watched the 
growth of an entirely new branch of knowledge, the fundamental 
principles of which have been elucidated by workers in many different 
divisions of natural knowledge, by chemists, physicists, botanists, 
zoologists, and physicians. The elementary facts of ‘the new science’ 
having been discovered, the new data threw a flood of light on the 
whole field of science, and results of immense practical value were 
the immediate outcome of discoveries which at first appeared to be 
of theoretical interest only. 


More than 230 years ago, a Jesuit father, Athanasius Kircherus, 
saw under his microscope a number of apparently living and moving 
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things in blood, pus, putrid meat, milk, vinegar, and cheese. 
Whether Kircherus really saw what are now called ‘microbes,’ or 
whether these ‘ worms,’ as he termed them, were merely detritus of 
the putrefying material, blood corpuscles, or pus cells, cannot be 
gathered with certainty from his descriptions ; but there is no doubt 
that in 1695 the celebrated Antonius von Leeuwenhoek, of Delft, saw, 
and accurately described, microbes which he had discovered with 
lenses of his own manufacture. Strangely enough, he published his 
researches in a letter addressed to the Royal Society of London, de- 
scribing the organisms he had found in water, wells, macerations of 
pepper, the intestines of horse-flies, frogs, pigeons, fowls, and so on. 
He carefully watched their movements, and wondered greatly at their 
incredible numbers, as well as at their swiftness and their extra- 
ordinary shapes. Even at that time, medical enthusiasts thought 
that many infectious diseases might possibly be due to the attacks of 
these microbes, Leeuwenhoek’s discovery serving as a basis for many 
ingenious theories which were framed to explain the occurrence of 
such diseases as malaria or plague. A scientific theory, however, if 
unsupported by actual experiment, is easily discredited by any 
one possessing a little literary knowledge and satirical skill. In 
1726, a most amusing,’ but extremely satirical work, published 
in Paris, effectually disposed, for the time being, of the theory 
that micro-organisms were the cause of infectious disease, and 
during the eighteenth century the importance of Leeuwenhoek’s 
investigations was appreciated by a few eminent men only, including 
Linneeus. 

Passing over the controversy between Needham and Spallanzani 
on the question of spontaneous generation, let us come to the re- 
searches made in the beginning of the century, as the discoveries 
then made form the solid rock on which the present science of 
bacteriology is built. 

Certain substances—especially albuminous matters—when exposed 
to air undergo an extraordinary chemical change—named, according 
to the products formed, ‘ fermentation ’ or ‘ putrefaction, —these new 
products, such as alcohol or butyric acid, being due to the gradual 
decomposition of the albuminous and other constituents. Since 
Leeuwenhoek’s researches, it was an admitted fact that micro- 
organisms existed in all putrefying and fermenting matters, 
liquid or solid; but much discussion ensued as to whether these 
organisms originated spontaneously in such matter, or whether 
they were carried into the putrefying material by the surround- 
ing air. 

The experiments of Gay-Lussac seemed to show that putrefaction 
and fermentation were caused by the oxygen present in the atmo- 
sphere; but in 1836, Schulze devised an experiment which negatived 

» Systeme d’un Médecin anglois, etc. See Léffler’s Vorlesungen. 887 
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that idea. He filled a flask with substances which decompose quickly 
when exposed to air; the flask and its contents were then heated so 
as to destroy the germs already contained in it. The result was suffi- 
ciently startling ; for the substances in the flask, although the latter 
was unsealed, remained perfectly sweet as long as the air admitted, 
during and after the process of cooling, was made to bubble through 
tubes containing substances, such as sulphuric acid or caustic potash, 
which destroy all living germs. 

A few years later, Schwann brought forward evidence to show 
that air might be freely admitted into a flask containing putrescible 
material, without producing putrefaction, provided all solid particles 
contained in the air had been duly killed by being subjected to intense 
heat. 

Just as water may be freed of all solid particles by being passed 
through porcelain, so may air be purified from all germs by filtration 
through cotton-wool; and the air thus filtered, bubbling through 
solutions containing highly putrescible substances, produces no de- 
composition whatever. Organic substances, therefore, do not putrefy 
when exposed to air, as long as all living germs are arrested by fil- 
tration, or are destroyed by heat, caustics, or some other means. 
The conclusion to be drawn is, first, that air—as such—is not the 
primary cause of putrefaction, but that this process is due to the 
action of the living particles—that is, micro-organisms—surrounding 
us; and, secondly, that micro-organisms are never produced spon- 
taneously, each being generated by another microbe. 

These conclusions appeared absolutely unassailable when Pouchet 
re-opened the discussion in 1857, and concluded from his own ex- 
periments that spontaneous generation is not a myth. He denied 
the presence of living germs in the atmosphere, maintaining that 
micro-organisms in putrefying liquids are spontaneously generated. 
He was at once opposed by Louis Pasteur, who denied the possibility 
of spontaneous generation, and lost no time in supporting his opinion 
by incontestable experiments. He proved that the atmosphere sur- 
rounding us contains innumerable microbes ; and that a few of these, 
when introduced into a flask, at once produce putrefaction of the 
contents. By other remarkable experiments, Pasteur ultimately 
proved that spontaneous generation is a myth, and never takes place 
under any conditions known to us. 

Limited space compels me to pass over the classical researches of 
John Tyndall and Burdon-Sanderson, and to come at once to another 
process caused by micro-organisms. Every reader is familiar with 
the fermentation which results in the formation of alcohol, but until 
the beginning of this century no one knew what yeast was, or why 
it gave rise to this fermentation. Cagniard-Latour and Schwann 
threw an important light on the whole subject by proving that yeast 

consists of living micro-organisms; alcohol being merely one of the 
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substances produced by the yeast microbe during its life. These 
investigations were confirmed by various observers; and Pasteur 
showed that the fermentations which produce lactic acid, butyric 
acid, and the peculiar change which occasionally takes place in 
lactate of lime, are due to specific microbes. A fact, interesting 
both to the biologist and to the chemist, was elucidated during the 
course of these investigations, namely, that some microbes not only 
can live without oxygen, but that this gas is a violent poison to 
them. In a further series of researches, Pasteur not only found that 
certain diseases of wine and beer, through which wine-growers and 
beer-brewers on the Continent lost enormous sums annually, were 
due to specific micro-organisms which set up undesirable fermenta- 
tions; but he also discovered that these may be prevented by 
appropriate treatment. The ‘ Pasteurisation,’ as it is called, of wine 
and beer is still carried out, on a large scale and with excellent 
results, in certain parts of the Continent. 

These early researches on bacteriology were the direct causes of 
the immense strides since made by some other sciences and arts. 
See the light which this newly acquired knowledge at once threw on 
a process going on every day in every cultivated place in the world— 
viz. the nitrification and nitration of soil. These two processes 
consist of the decomposition of organic material into its simplest 
compounds, and into the reconstruction of higher compounds from 
the ultimate products of decomposition. Through this process the 
soil becomes a favourable cultivating ground; for sterilised earth— 
that is, earth in which all micro-organisms have been destroyed— 
becomes totally unfit for the growth of the higher plants. In other 
words, without bacteria life would be impossible, since the develop- 
ment of those plants which serve as food for animals is dependent on 
the presence of microbes in the soil. 

The experiments of Messrs. Schlossing and Muntz had shown the 
probability that the nitrification of soil was due to small bacteria, not 
unlike those found in acetic acid fermentation; but the proof that 
microbes are really the active agents in nitrification has lately been 
given almost simultaneously by two English observers and by a Swiss 
bacteriologist, who isolated micro-organisms which have the power 
of producing nitrification. 

Bacteria are not only the cause of nitrification of soil, but are the 
most important factors in other mineralogical and geological problems. 
In the water of a ferruginous spring, for instance, and yet more in 
stagnant water containing iron, a peculiar kind of microbe is found, 
which, on account of its colour, has been called ‘leptothrix ochracea.’ 
Take a few of these microbes, and, placing them in a flask containing 
hay and water, allow the mixture to stand in a warm place. After a 
time gas rises to the surface, whilst flocculent masses form on the 
sides of the flask. These, under the microscope, are seen to consist 
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of chains of slender micro-organisms surrounded by a sheath varying 
in thickness. One end of the chain is fixed to the side of the vessel, 
whilst the growing extremity is free. The sheath at the attached 
end is extremely thick, and gradually diminishes in size until at the 
free extremity it becomes almost indistinguishable. The increased 
thickness of the sheath is evidently caused by an incrustation of a 
yellow iron salt, and a superficial observer might conclude that this 
layer of iron is deposited on the sheath mechanically, just as it might 
be deposited on the surface of a stone or any other inorganic object. 
Not so, however; for further observation proves that the deposition 
of this iron salt is actually dependent on the life of the micro- 
organism on which it is precipitated, and that no more iron is 
deposited as soon as the microbe dies. Inspection of one of these 
chains shows that some of the elements are dead, whilst others are 
still alive. If one of these long filaments be now carefully washed in 
water loaded with carbonic acid, which dissolves the iron deposit, 
and afterwards replaced in the original ferruginous solution, the 
part of the sheath covering the microbes which are alive again 
becomes impregnated with the iron salt, whilst that part surround- 
ing the dead microbes remains colourless. In other words, the 
deposition of iron salts is a process wholly dependent on the life 
of the Leptothria ochracea. After a time, of course, the filaments 
die, but the insoluble iron salt formed by their action remains 
behind. 

This is not, as might be supposed, a mere laboratory experiment; 
on the contrary, it is a process constantly going on around many 
ferruginous springs and marshy places. The insoluble iron salt 
remains behind, and forms a gradually increasing deposit. 

The researches on fermentation and putrefaction are not only 
important to the chemist or agriculturist, but paved the way for 
one of the greatest discoveries ever made in the healing art. The 
constant dread of surgeons in former days was the occurrence of 
blood poisoning after operations. True, it was an acknowledged fact, 
even in the early days of surgery, that in hospitals kept under good 
hygienic conditions grave operations might be performed with 
diminished, though still serious, risk of blood poisoning. But in 
over-crowded, badly ventilated, badly drained hospitals, on the Con- 
tinent especially, the mortality following operations was indeed 
frightful. The slightest wound, such as is caused by the opening 
of a cyst or of a small abscess, was not unfrequently followed by 
blood poisoning and death. Women in child-birth died in enormous 
numbers from the same cause, even after normal confinements ; and 
so fearful was the mortality that some maternities had to be closed 
for a time. 

Guided by his own and Pasteur’s researches, the English surgeon, 
Joseph Lister, wa: l2d to suppose that the blood poisoning following 
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on wounds might be due to the presence of living micro-organisms. 
He determined to find a method by which the ubiquitous microbe 
could be prevented from entering a wound, and he saw that this was 
to be effected by the careful disinfection, not only of the skin of the 
patient, but also of the surgeon’s hands, instruments, dressing, 
ligatures—in fact, everything which might possibly come in contact 
with the wound during, or after, the operation. In one word, he 
invented ‘antiseptic surgery.’ 

In order fully to appreciate the magnitude of Lister’s discovery, 
it must be remembered that, at that time, bacteriology did not exist 
as a science, that the micro-organisms causing blood poisoning had 
never been isolated, and that scientific men of the first rank doubted 
their very existence. Now let us see what antiseptic surgery has 
done for humanity. Thanks to this method, slight operations—which 
formerly were frequently followed by painful suppuration, and some- 
times by erysipelas, pyemia, and death—may now be performed 
without fear of evil results, and practically without after-pain to the 
patient ; fractured limbs may now be saved which formerly must 
have been amputated, if the patient’s life was not to be sacrificed. 
Operations on diseased joints, the abdomen, brain, lungs, &c., may 
now be carried out which before the introduction of Sir Joseph 
Lister’s method would most probably have proved fatal. Imagine, 
for instance, the astonishment of a surgeon at the beginning of this 
century on hearing that his successors would fearlessly remove 
tumours from brain and spinal cord, snatching the patient from 
certain death, well knowing that as long as they follow rigid 
antiseptic precautions the operation, per se, is often practically 
without danger. 

See what has happened in lying-in charities, where formerly the 
mortality from blood poisoning was often ten per cent., and sometimes 
reached two or three times that number. The confinements in most 
maternities are now conducted on antiseptic principles, and conse- 
quently blood poisoning has almost entirely disappeared, the mortality 
from all causes combined being less than one per cent. I have before 
me the statistics of the Lariboisiére Hospital in Paris, where the 
antiseptic method is rigidly carried out in all confinements. During 
a period extending from the lst of November 1882, to the Ist of 
January 1889, 12,580 women were confined in this hospital; of these 
only 74 per cent. died; and this number includes even the women 
who succumbed to intercurrent diseases, such as phthisis, scarlet 
fever, &c. 

Similar, even better, results have been obtained in English lying- 
in hospitals which have adopted antiseptic methods of treatment. 
The following extract from the medical report of the General 
Lying-in Hospital, York Road, Lambeth, is eloquent in its sim- 
plicity : 
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In- Patients Children 
Women confined . R é Born alive and survived . 401 


Of whom one died.? | Stillborn . - + WV 
| Died after birth® . » 


434 

A similar decrease in mortality has also taken place in out- 
patient practice wherever antiseptic precautions have been adopted. 
Dr. H. R. Spencer has kindly supplied the following statistics con- 
cerning the results obtained in the Out-patients’ Maternity Depart- 
ment, at University College Hospital, Gower Street, London. The 
married women are attended at their own homes by medical students 
under the superintendence of Drs. John Williams and H. R. Spencer, 
assisted by three junior qualified medical men. Many of these 
confinements are necessarily made under extremely unfavourable 
hygienic conditions, in small crowded rooms used during the day as 
living room and kitchen, and at night as sleeping room for the whole 
family. To these facts, as a former obstetric assistant to that hospital, 
I can personally testify. In 1890, 2,265 women were thus confined, 
and out of this number four died; namely, one of influenza, one of 
phthisis, one of heart disease, and one from the rupture of an abscess— 
in fact, not a single death was due to the confinement itself. 

When we remember that these are not the lives of old and decrepit 
people, but of strong healthy women, mostly in the prime of life, we 
can form some idea of the benefits of antiseptic midwifery. As an 


eminent professor has well said:‘ ‘It is impossible to estimate the 
matter accurately in figures, but I may say that I believe many 
thousands annually have been saved from death by Sir Joseph Lister’s 
system of antiseptic surgery; and the number of those who have 
been saved from terrible suffering, not necessarily resulting in death, 
is far larger still, and must amount to hundreds of thousands of cases 


in the year.’ 

This man, Joseph Lister—whom the medical fraternity in every 
country has delighted to honour—this man, should he wish to perform 
a few experiments in his own country, must be licensed for the pur- 
pose, like a criminal on ticket-of-leave or the keeper of a public- 
house. ‘Truly it is an amazing spectacle to see a man who has saved 
hundreds of thousands of lives applying for permission to con- 
tinue his observations to a Government official who, however well- 
intentioned, may have no knowledge whatsoever of the requirements 


of science. 


Let us now turn to another series of discoveries of great importance 
in the science of bacteriology. A botanist, Ferdinand Cohn, in 


? This patient was suffering from cancer at the time she was confined, and was 
brought to the hospital in a dying condition. ® Four sets of twins. 
4 KE. Ray Lankester. Deputation to Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, June 5, 1891. 
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1857, discovered peculiar glistening bodies in the interior of certain 
micro-organisms, These bodies, generally called ‘ spores,’ may be com- 
pared to the seeds of plants; they germinate and form new micro- 
organisms after the death of the microbes which have produced them. 
This discovery of the spore, which at first sight might appear to 
possess merely a scientific interest, has, on the contrary, proved of great 
value to practical men. The discoverer had himself drawn attention 
to the fact that these spores resisted the action of external influences, 
such as heat, cold, and antiseptics, for an almost incredible time; but 
the importance of this fact was not pointed out until Koch began 
his researches on anthrax. Anthrax is a peculiar infectious disease 
which in certain parts of the country proves fatal toa large number of 
sheep, cattle, and even horses, and which is caused by a specific 
micro-organism, the bacillus anthracis. Agriculturists are aware that 
if an animal suffering from anthrax has been grazing, or been buried, 
in a field, that field immediately becomes a source of infection to 
animals feeding in it ; and there are pasture lands in England where 
farmers dare not place their sheep or cattle, for there they invariably 
die of anthrax. Although the anthrax virus may be exposed to the 
severe cold of the Russian steppes, or to the intense heat of an 
African summer, the ground, once contaminated, remains a source of 
infection. 

Koch was the first to observe that the anthrax bacillus forms 
spores, and that these resist the action of heat, cold, dryness, and 
antiseptic agents for prolonged periods; and that when reintroduced 
into a suitable medium they grow into extremely virulent bacilli. 
An animal afflicted with anthrax and grazing in a field contaminates 
the ground with its dejecta containing the anthrax bacilli, which have 
passed into them from the blood, and which form spores soon after 
leaving the animal body. A healthy animal, years afterwards 
perhaps, grazing over the place, inhales some of the anthrax spores, 
or swallows them with its food, or the spores penetrate through 
a wound in the system, and thus reproduce the disease. If an 
animal, dead of anthrax, has been buried in a field, numerous spores 
form in and around the carcase, and find their way to the surface of the 
earth. Buta critic might say: ‘ We donot even know whether spores 
have any power of motion; how then can they travel from the depths 
of the ground to the surface?’ True, we do not know all the means 
by which this migration takes place, but we know of one. Anyone 
walking over a field must notice the little mounds formed by earth- 
worms ; those mounds situated near the place where an animal dead 
of anthrax has been buried often contain virulent anthrax spores. 
The earthworms, in passing over the carcase, load themselves with 
the spores, bring them to the surface, and excrete them with the 
earth. In this way the spores from the carcase of a buried animal 
become a source of infection. 
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The discovery by a botanist of this power of resistance in spores 
has lately been turned to practical advantage. Amongst the diseases 
afflicting man and animals, which in some countries—the West 
Indies, for instance—cause numerous deaths, is that known as tetanus, 
or lock-jaw, which follows the infliction of wounds, Many years ago 
various fobservers saw characteristic bacilli in the wounds of men and 
animals suffering from lock-jaw; but all attempts at isolating them 
had proved fruitless, as the wounds are always soiled with other 
micro-organisms. Starting with the fact that the tetanus bacillus 
contains spores, which resist high temperatures that prove fatal to 
full-grown bacilli, a Japanese investigator, Dr. Kitasato, devised the 
following method. He excised the wound of an animal which had ~ 
died of tetanus, and which, therefore, contained the bacilli of tetanus 
plus the foreign microbes. He placed the excised portion in a culti- 
vating medium and heated it for a considerable time, and so killed 
both the foreign microbes and the bacilli of tetanus, whereas the 
spores of the latter were unaffected by the heat. The medium being 
allowed to cool, the spores began to grow, and gave an abundant crop 
of pure tetanus bacilli. Once in the possession of pure virus, Dr. 
Kitasato, together with Dr. Behring, extracted from this culture a 
substance which ‘ vaccinated’ animals against tetanus; and in a 
further series of researches they devised means to cure tetanus in 
animals even when this disease is actually in progress and death is 
emminent. 


A few lines may be devoted to the consideration of other infectious 
diseases produced by specific microbes, and of the results obtained by 
bacteriologists in combating them. Davaine first suggested that the 
specific bacilli, always present in cases of anthrax, were the real cause 
of the malady ; and Koch proved this supposition to be correct. The 
latter observer, by an ingenious method, isolated the bacillus from 
the blood of animals afflicted with anthrax, and invented a means of 
growing it on artificial media in a state of absolute purity—i.e. with- 
out any admixture of other organisms—just as a peculiar kind of rose 
may be grown ina garden. Asmall tube, containing gelatine or some 
other nutrient material in which the anthrax bacilli are made to grow, 
is called an anthrax culture; and an infinitesimal part of this culture 
placed under an animal’s skin always produces anthrax in that animal, 
and nothing but anthrax. Using the methods which he himself had 
invented and perfected, Professor Koch and other observers have been 
able to isolate the microbes of many infectious diseases affecting man 
and animals—e.g. diphtheria, typhoid, black-quarter, &e.—and, more 
especially, the micro-organisms of the disease which perhaps does 
more harm than all the others combined—namely, the bacillus of 
tuberculosis or consumption. 

It is a well-established fact that a man who has once suffered 
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from a given infectious disease is, for a time at least, proof against 
that same disease. A child, for instance, which has had small-pox, 
scarlet fever, typhoid, or measles will not again for some time be 
susceptible to any of these infections. Pasteur, guided by this fact, 
and knowing that even a mild attack is a protection, concluded that 
if it were possible to give an animal a modified form of a specific 
malady caused by a specific microbe, the animal would be in future 
proof against the attacks of the same micro-organism. After investi- 
gating the subject for a long time, he succeeded in vaccinating fowls 
against fowl-cholera, a disease produced by a specific micro-organism. 
He discovered that an old culture of these microbes injected into 
fowls gave rise to very slight symptoms only, that the fowls soon 
regained their health, and, after recovery, resisted the action of the 
most virulent bacilli, the injection of which would otherwise have 
proved fatal. Turning his attention to anthrax, Pasteur, in 1881, 
published his method of ‘ vaccinating’ animals against this disease. 

Anthrax chiefly attacks sheep, but not unfrequently proves fatal 
also to horned cattle, horses, and man, and is one of the great scourges 
in France and other countries, more especially Russia and Australia. 
Since Pasteur’s discoveries, agriculturists have learned the value of 
preventive inoculations against anthrax and have extensively applied 
this method. In France,’ for instance, more than 2,500,000 sheep, 
320,000 heads of horned cattle, and 2,861 horses have been inoculated 
with vaccine prepared in the Paris Institute. The same institute in 
1888-1889 sent out material for the inoculation of 1,000 elephants in 
India, and some years ago the British Government sent several native 
gentlemen to Paris on purpose to learn the way of preparing the anthrax 
vaccines, The Russian Government has established in several parts 
of the Empire institutes where the ‘ vaccines’ are specially prepared. 
The Austrian Government has resolved to found a similar institute, and 
lately sent to Paris one of its most eminent scientific men, Professor 
Weichselbaum, for the express purpose of learning the necessary 
manipulations. The system was introduced two years ago into Tas- 
mania, and during the last Congress of Hygiene, Mr. Park, head of 
the Veterinary Department of Tasmania, repeatedly assured me of 
its efficacy. In England inoculations have been carried out with 
marked success by Professor Pemberthy, of the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, who in a letter tells me that ‘the process is most easy of adop- 
tion’ and that ‘ Pasteur’s system has so far proved the best method of 
protecting animals against anthrax.’ 

Anthrax, however, is not the only disease which bacteriologists 
have mastered ; for the results obtained by three French veterinarians, 
Messrs. Arloing, Cornevin, and Thomas, against another malady of 
cattle—namely, black-quarter—are also of surpassing interest. This 
disease is a common cause of death amongst young cattle, and is due 
to the action of a specific bacillus differing in its properties from 

5 Letter from M. Pasteur to Sir Joseph Lister. 
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that of anthrax. Having discovered the bacillus, these gentlemen, by 
actual experiment, demonstrated the fact that it was possible to pro- 
tect animals against black-quarter by inoculation with an attenuated 
virus. This method of preventive inoculation has proved successful 
in France and Switzerland, as the following’ data will show.’ In 
France 5,835 head of cattle have been inoculated against black- 
quarter. The mean mortality from the disease in the districts where 
this mode of vaccination is now used was not less than 10°84 per 
cent., and not unfrequently reached 17 per cent. After preventive 
inoculations had been introduced, and although they were not 
applied all over the country, the mortality at once fell to 2°15 per 
cent. per annum. 

During the year 1884, 2,199 animals were inoculated against 
black-quarter in Switzerland. Of these ‘22 per cent. died from the 
disease during the year, whereas of the non-vaccinated cattle 6:1 per 
cent. died. In other words, the mortality amongst the non-inoculated 
was twenty-eight times as large as amongst the inoculated cattle. 

In 1887 the agricultural societies of the Jura performed an ex- 
periment on a very large scale. They caused 1,703 head of cattle to 
be inoculated against black-quayter, and then turned them out to 
graze in various parts of the country with 18,720 head of cattle which 
had undergone no treatment. 

The summer over, the mortality from this disease amongst the 
non-inoculated animals proved to be 1°33 per cent., whereas amongst 
those that had undergone the preventive treatment the death-rate 
amounted to 1:75 per thousand only. Since 1885, inoculations 
against black-quarter have been performed on a large scale in ,the 
Canton Berne, as, in order to obtain compensation for losses caused 
by infectious disease, farmers must bring proof positive that every 
means has been tried which is known to prevent the. occurrence of 
the diseases, and amongst these means the authorities very properly 
include preventive inoculations. In 1883 and 1884 respectively, 
when this method had not yet been introduced, 522 and 712 animals 
died from black-quarter, but as soon as inoculations were properly 
carried out the mortality fell to seventy per annum. 

Similar facts have been observed in the Canton of Freiburg. 
Previous to the year 1884, 140 to 150 head of cattle perished an- 
nually from the disease. In that year the method of preventive 
inoculations was first tried, and the number of deaths from black- 
quarter fell to 136 in 1884, to 119 in 1885, 107 in 1887, 69 in 1888, 
and 45 in 1889. 

During the last five years, out of 36,744 head of cattle, in the 
same canton, 14,444 were inoculated against black-quarter, and of 
these one in 555 died from the disease. On the other hand, 22,300 
animals were not inoculated, and of these one in forty-three perished. 
It occasionally happens that an animal dies from the inoculation, 

® Arloing, Les Virus. 
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just as sickly children sometimes perish after vaccination. The 
owners of the animals are then duly indemnified ; but, in spite of 
such losses, the cost of preventive inoculations only amounts to 
fourpence-halfpenny per head. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer states in one of his works that, ‘ excluding 
these inductions that have been so fully verified as to rank with 
exact science, there are no indications so trustworthy as those which 
have undergone the mercantile test.’ During the last ten years 
the method of preventive inoculations has indeed undergone the 
mercantile test. The methods which were looked upon with some- 
thing like distrust by the highest scientific authorities now stand on 
the firmest possible basis, and their practical value is acknowledged 
even by those who at first bitterly opposed their application. Agri- 
culturists—who cannot be accused of belonging to a scientific clique, 
who know nothing and care less about theoretical considerations or 
bacteriology—are clamouring for the vaccines. 


Interesting as are these results, they are perhaps of less im- 
portance than what has been accomplished in the prevention of 
another disease, which affects both man and animals—namely, rabies 
or hydrophobia. 

I have in another paper’ given full details as to how Pasteur was 
led to make his remarkable discovery, and I must refer the reader 
to my former publication on this subject. I will now come at once 
to the results obtained in man by Pasteur’s treatment.® 

A few details are here necessary, for we have to consider what the 
mortality amounted to in human beings who were bitten by rabid 
dogs before the invention of Pasteur’s treatment. I have collected 
most of the statistics on this subject, and I find the mortality of 
persons bitten on any part of the body varied between 15 and 50 per 
cent. ; but, for the sake of argument, I will assume 15 per cent. to 
be the correct figure—although I believe this number to be far too 
low. Thetables on next page show the results obtained by Pasteur’s 
treatment in Paris.® 

If we take into consideration only the cases contained in Column 
A—that is, cases in which there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
that the animals which bit the patients were rabid—we see that the 
total mortality, including the cases dying before the treatment could 
have any effect, including the cases which came to the Institute after 
their fellows bitten at the same time had died of rabies, we see that 
this total mortality is a little over one per cent. 


’ British Medical Journal, Sept. 21, 1889. 

§ It is noteworthy that, although M. Pasteur employs rabbits for the production of 
virus of rabies, the fact that dogs are not used at the Pasteur Institute for that 
purpose, although repeatedly pointed out, has been persistently ignored by the anti- 
vivisectionist party, who in their letters to the papers talk of the ‘ thousands of Uogs’ 
inoculated by M. Pasteur. 

* Perdrix, Annales de l'Institut Pasteur. 1890. 
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Column A refers to patients bitten by animals which were undoubtedly rabid, 
the proof being that an animal bitten at the same time died of rabies, or that a piece 
of the spinal cord of the animal which inflicted the bite inoculated into a rabbit 


produced rabies in this animal. 
Column B refers to patients bitten by animals certified to be rabid by veterinary 


surgeons. 

Column C refers to patients bitten by animals suspected of being rabid, but which 
were not actually proved to be so. I have, from repeated inquiries, no hesitation in 
stating that most of the persons in Column C were bitten by animals really rabid. 


Before M. Pasteur’s treatment was applied, the mortality among 
people bitten in the face by rabid animals amounted to 80 per cent. 
I find that in the years extending from 1885 to 1889, 593 persons 
bitten in the face were inoculated at the Institut Pasteur in Paris. 
The total mortality is 2°23 per cent. 

In the year 1887, 350 persons were bitten in Paris by rabid animals. 
506 were inoculated by M. Pasteur and three died (mortality ‘97 per 
cent.) ; forty-four declined to be inoculated, and seven of these are 
known to have died of rabies (mortality 15°9 per cent.). These facts 
were elucidated by careful inquiries made by an ae eee medical 
man acting for the Prefect of Police. 

Since the foundation of the Pasteur Institute in Paris similar 
Institutes have been established all over the world, and I have before 
me, at the time of writing, the reports of such institutes in Russia, 
Hungary, Italy, Sicily, Brazil, Turkey, the United States, Roumania, 
and other countries. In all Pasteur’s results have been confirmed, 
and in a large number of them the method has proved even more 
successful than in Pasteur’s hands. I have also in my possession 
notes of a number of cases in which some were submitted to the 
treatment, whilst others bitten by the same rabid animals declined 
to be inoculated. The result was that the inoculated persons recovered, 
whilst those who for some reason or other refused to be treated died 
of hydrophobia. It is my firm conviction that of all the treatments 
which have ever been invented for the prevention of an infectious 
disease, not one (vaccinia perhaps excepted) has proved so successful 
as Pasteur’s treatment against rabies, 
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In a lecture on rabies and its preventive treatment, which I had 
the honour of delivering before the Society of Arts on the Sth of 
December, 1889, I attempted to answer the following question: 
‘Suppose you had been bitten by a dog, and the veterinary surgeon 
had told you that the animal was rabid, or suppose you had been 
bitten by a stray dog which you believed to be rabid, what would you 
do?’ After enumerating the evidence I possessed at the time, I 
answered: ‘If ever I am bitten bya rabid dog, or one which I believe 
to be rabid, I shall take the first train to Paris and be inoculated.’ 
Since that time I have, every month, carefully scrutinised the sta- 
tistics of the Institut Pasteur, and on the occasion of the last ‘ In- 
ternational Congress of Hygiene,’ I asked for details from some of 
the directors of the antirabic institutes of Russia, Roumania, Italy, and 
America, many of whom fully answered my queries. What I said on 

the 5th of December, 1889, I now repeat with renewed emphasis. 

If I am compelled to lay so much stress on the value of Pasteur’s 
treatment, it is because some people, whose object is to show that no 
good can possibly come out of experiments on animals, still go on 
advocating other methods of treatment. Again I repeat it, there is 
no treatment which will prevent the occurrence of rabies in a person 
bitten by a rabid animal, except Pasteur’s method of preventive 
inoculation. When a human being is bitten by a rabid animal, every 
moment lost in applying a useless treatment increases the danger, 
every moment lost may prove a fatal delay. Does it not show ‘a 
devilish disregard of human life’ to extol modes of treatment which 
have been proved to be useless by every man who has studied the 
question ? !° 

Had space allowed, this would have been a fitting opportunity of 
giving an account of the results obtained against other infectious 
diseases, such as swine fever. The researches on the chemical sub- 
stances secreted by micro-organisms might also have interested the 
reader, but the question is too wide tu be more than mentioned here. 
Already, however, there are indications to show that in a short time 







































































































It is not my intention to take Pasteur’s defence against the calumnies which 
have been heaped upon him by his unscrupulous opponents. Pasteur requires no 
defence, for his works stamp him as one of the greatest benefactors of humanity. I 
may, however, give one specimen of the style of attacks made against him. In an 
anti-vivisectionist paper, M. Pasteur is accused of having invented the preventive 
treatment of rabies in order to benefit the Paris hotel keepers. I think it would be 
difficult to match this piece of slanderous imbecility, even at a political meeting. 
Had M. Pasteur tried to carry out his researches in this country, he would have had 
the greatest difficulties in obtaining permission to do so. Suppose he had triumphed 
over his difficulties, then, after spending his life in trying to advance knowledge and 
saving human and animal lives, ‘a respectable paper’ would no doubt publish a 
letter stating that a man who performs experiments on animals is farther down the 
pit‘ than a drunkard, a debauchee, a liar, or a thief’ (Manchester Guardian, October 6, 


1891). And this from a lady who boasts that the ‘heart of Christian England’ is on 
her side (Star, August 1891). 
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bacteriologists will have discovered ways of curing diphtheria with 
methods based on strictly scientific principles. 









In the preceding lines, it has been proved that bacteriology is 
the direct outcome, not of one branch of knowledge only, but of all 
the divisions of natural science, biology, chemistry, and others. But 
during its growth even, it shed the greatest light on the sciences of 
which it is an offshoot. The first step in bacteriology was made 
through chemical investigations; but, on the other hand, see what 
the new science has done for chemistry. It has solved for chemists 
some of the chief problems connected with putrefaction and fermen- 
tation, problems which were previously in a state of hopeless ~ 
obscurity. Through bacteriology, chemists have learnt that each 
kind of specific fermentation is due to a specific micro-organism, 
which placed under definite conditions produces definite chemical 
substances, and in this manner bacteriologists have discovered 
substances the existence of which chemists did not even suspect. 

Have not bacteriologists also revolutionised botanical methods 
by new modes of cultivating micro-organisms; by showing that 
every colony of microbes has its own particular aspect ; by improved 
methods of staining, so that previously invisible bacteria are now 
easily seen; by inventing photographic processes of such delicacy 
that structures invisible to the naked eye are now readily perceived 
in the plate; and by enriching the flora with countless new genera 
previously unknown ? 

The men to whose genius we owe the ‘new science’ were merely 
seeking for truth and had no practical object in view, but gradually 
gained this useful knowledge through experiment—physical, chemical, 
and physiological. Hundreds of human lives, snatched from death 
through Pasteur’s treatment ; thousands of human beings restored 
to health every year through perfected systems of medicine and 
surgery; millions of animals protected against infectious disease, 
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have been saved through the knowledge gained by experiments on 
animals. Those who expect that the science of medicine will make 
any startling progress without having recourse to experiments on 
animals, might just as well expect to see brilliant discoveries in 
chemistry without new and improved methods of chemical experi- 











mentation. 
Suppose a man who had never seen a steam engine at work was 


told to set it going. If an acute observer, he might, by taking that 
engine to pieces, form a very shrewd guess as to the use of its 
various parts, of its boiler, its stop-cocks, and its furnace ; but how 
could he be sure that his suppositions were correct until he had 
actually seen the engine at work—in other words, until he had 
performed an experiment? Suppose he had surmounted this 
primary difficulty, would he be able to work his engine without 
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knowing something of the causes through which it gets out of 
order? Must he not acquire the knowledge that if he allow salts 
to be deposited in its boiler, an explosion will occur; that if he 
over-heat the engine, the same result may follow; that if he fail to 
grease it properly, it will get over-heated ; that if he does not look 
after its manometers, he cannot correctly appreciate the pressure in 
the various parts of the engine, and thus prepare |for an accident ; 
and that the slightest negligence on his part may prove fatal? A 
competent engineer, therefore, not only understands his engine 
thoroughly, but also knows the causes which may throw it out of 
order. This knowledge he acquires by his own observation ‘and 
experiment, as well as by the accumulated observation and experi- 
ments of others. 

Similarly with medicine. A physician knows intimately the 
structure of the human body; he has been taught the functions of 
the various cells and organs, the appearances produced by disease, 
and, to some extent, the causes of certain maladies. But how 
imperfect this latter part of his knowledge really is can be shown by 
taking, as an example, any disease in which micro-organisms appear 
to play a part. In 1880, Hansen found numbers of bacilli in the 
diseased tissues of leprous patients, a discovery which has been 
confirmed: by competent observers; but this statement includes all 
that is really known of the actual cause of leprosy. We have not the 
remotest idea whether this bacillus is able to live outside the body ; 
whether it be possible to communicate the disease to animals, or 
conversely, whether animals can give it to man; whether the bacillus 
is the cause, or only the concomitant, of the disease; whether it is 
a hardy, resistant organism, or not; we do not even know, for 
certain, whether one man can communicate leprosy to another. 
Clearly, then, it is impossible to invent a truly scientific treatment of 
leprosy while so little is known of the cause of the disease ; though 
there is good reason to believe that this object might be obtained 
through experiments on animals. 

A competent worker might carefully examine the lesions in the 
various organs of leprous patients, and so gain accurate knowledge as 
to the localisation of the disease, and by deduction explain the cause 
of some of the symptoms. Simple observation, however, without 
experiment, will not make him acquainted with the real nature of 
the disease. But suppose the same observer were able to cultivate 
a specific and characteristic bacillus from cases of leprosy, and to re- 
produce the disease in animals by inoculation of that bacillus (thus 
proving it to be the cause of the disease), he would then be able to 
study more minutely the various stages the micro-organism passes 
through, and test the effect on it of heat, cold, light, and chemical 
agents, such as drugs. 

The knowledge thus acquired would in time enable him to say 
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with absolute certainty what are the conditions under which the 
bacillus can exist, or under which it must die; and so lay down rules 
as to the best means of disinfecting objects placed in contact with 
the patient, and regulations to prevent the spread of the disease from 
one person to another. At the same time, he would determine how 
to arrest the growth of this bacillus in an animal already suffering 

from the disease; how the poisons secreted by the leprosy bacillus 

might be neutralised ; and lastly, he would try to discover specific 

drugs which, without injury to the patient, would destroy the micro- 

organism. 

These investigations must, step by step, pave the way to the dis- 
covery of an eventual cure for leprosy, just as the researches of 
Schwann, Davaine, Pasteur, and others led to the preventive treat- 
ment against rabies, anthrax, black-quarter, swine fever, and other 
diseases. 

Leprosy is but one example of our ignorance on bacteriological 
questions, but problems innumerable—medical, chemical, botanical, 
and agricultural—await solution, and so difficult are these questions 
that the science of bacteriology must be studied by representatives 
of each department of natural science. 

An institute specially devoted to the teaching of bacteriology, 
and fitted out for carrying on researches in this science and in its 
applications, would no doubt render inestimable services, 

Just as a knowledge of elementary physics and chemistry is 
necessary for everyone teaching or making investigations in any 
branch of natural science, so must bacteriology be part of the educa- 
tion of chemists, botanists, and agriculturists, veterinarians, physicians, 
zoologists, and medical officers of health—in fact, of everyone interested, 
directly or indirectly, in natural science. In the hygienic institutes 
which have been erected and endowed by the State in various conti- 
nental countries, education in bacteriology is given to all those who 
require it ; but education is only part of the work of such establishments, 
for they are also specially fitted out for original research. The investi- 
gations to be carried out are necessarily of the most varied character, 
ranging through the whole domain of natural science and of the arts 
based on it. We find in such institutes special departments in which 
the structure and development of microbes are studied; the harm- 
ful and useful products secreted by micro-organisms analysed, and 
the diseases due to them scientifically investigated by botanical, 
chemical, and. medical experts. In some of these are also special 
departments, where the virus necessary for antirabic and other inocu- 
lations can be prepared. 

Preventive inoculations have no doubt been marvellously suc- 
cessful, but it is my firm conviction that the use of such methods 
is, and ought to be, strictly limited. Inoculation ought to be 
applied only when a given infectious disease cannot he eradicated 
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without it. Why should there be an anti-rabic institute in this 
country, for instance, when hydrophobia could be stamped out for 
ever by one year’s universal muzzling and a system of quarantine 
for all imported dogs, when every death from rabies which occurs 
in the United Kingdom is the result of the senseless agitators, who, 
under the plea of protecting dogs, cause the death of man? If ever 
an increase in the death-rate from hydrophobia compels the British 
nation to establish a system of preventive inoculations against rabies 
in this country, it will have been brought into existence by the anti- 
vivisectionist and anti-muzzling agitation." 

There are many diseases, however—such as anthrax, quarter-evil, 
and swine fever—which cannot be stamped out so easily. In time, 
no doubt, this object must be attained, but at present inoculations 
would still prove useful, and numerous facts show that agriculturists, 
could they obtain the necessary material from an institute, would be 
glad to use it on their animals. Nevertheless, inoculation is only a 
palliative measure, for the first object to be aimed at is the stamping 
out of infectious disease, and I cannot help thinking that the day 
will come when preventive inoculation will be a thing of the past. 

Again, such subjects as the disposal and disinfection of sewage, 
the bacteriological examination for germs of disease in the water 
supply, and other kindred subjects, might be studied scientifically in 
such an institute. 

In Paris, for instance, the municipality has established a labora- 
tory for the examination of food stuffs, to which anyone may send 
suspected food to be reported on by a bacteriological expert. Any- 
one who will take the trouble to examine a few of the articles sold in 
London shops will soon convince himself of the services such an exa- 
mination of food conducted by proper persons would render to human 
beings, more particularly to infants. 

The important part played by micro-organisms appears to me to 
warrant the establishing in England of an institute specially devoted 
to bacteriological research, and I have attempted to show that such 


'! Those who have read these lines will judge how far the following lines, written 
by a prominent anti-vivisec ionist, are justified. ‘If the promoters’of this institution 
have their way, we shall not only have to be vaccinated against small-pox, but we 
shall have to submit to a “ protective inoculation” with the filthy disease germs, 
&c. &c.’ (Newcastle Jowrnal, September 30, 1891.) As I have endeavoured to show, 
stamping out, not preventive inoculations, is the object to be pursued in an institute 
of that description. If I take any notice of the absurd statement made by this 
anti-vivisectionist, it is simply because, as he adds the letters M.R.C.S. to his name, 
the general reader might suppose that he speaks from special knowledge. Before 
making a statement of that kind, it might be supposed that a medical man 
would have communicated with his medical brethren on the Council of the Institute, 
and made some inquiries. As far as I know, and I have the best means of being 
well informed, not one of my colleagues has been communicated with. I need only 
add that the other statements made by this M.R.C.S. are on a par with the asser- 
tions just quoted. 
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an institute would prove of immense benefit to science, to health, to 
agriculture—in fact, to the community at large. I have but repeated 
what has been said before by better men, but I have ventured to 
call attention again to the subject, because: now at last there 
appears to be some chance of seeing such an institute established in 
England. Indeed, it is already in existence, for it has been duly 
registered by the President of the Board of Trade. Steps will now 
be taken to found it on a proper basis, and a sum of 20,000/., subject 
to certain conditions, has been granted for its maintenance ; a much 
larger sum, however, will be required to build and establish it. 

The council had to fight against ignorant prejudice when they 
applied to have the institute registered, but they can proudly point - 
to the support they received, not only from their colleagues, but from 
the whole of the English scientific world, and, I may add, from the 
press. Could anything justify the council in their determination to 
establish in England a ‘ British Institute of Preventive Medicine,’ it 
would be the letter !? written on his bed of illness, by the veteran John 
Tyndall, a passage of which I may fitly quote: ‘In regard to ques- 
tions of life and health, such an institution is the most pressing: 
need of England at the present hour.’ 


M. ARMAND RUFFER. 


2 Deputation to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. June 5, 1891. Shorthand Report. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR MY BETTERS 


A cry has gone forth from across the Channel] that the masses in 
France are getting heartily tired of reading novels. The booksellers 
in Paris are, so they tell me, alarmed at the outlook: they say that 
the everlasting feuclletons in the daily papers supply—more than 
supply—all the demand that remains for fiction; that people will 
not buy the story-tellers’ books ; that the appetite of the million for 
romance has become jaded—jaded by satiety.. So far from being sur- 
prised at this, I can only wonder that the craving for French fiction 
has lasted so long. Two or three years ago, when I asked M. Taine 
how it was that people seemed to have forgotten Emile Souvestre, and 
instanced that wonderful story of his, Le Gardien du vieux Phare, 
as a work of consummate art which deserved to live for ever, the 
great critic snubbed me with courteous superciliousness. ‘Souvestre ! 
Ah, bien! Asort of Miss Edgeworth. He had hislittleday. Voila 
tout!’ Of course I collapsed, but inwardly rebelled: and I said to 
myself, savagely—‘ No, it’s not all! Some men have their little day 
—and their resurrection afterwards, How many of the soulless ones 
that are the idols of the soulless ones now will rise to newness of life 
in the future? How long will their reputation last?’ When a man 
is snubbed he finds a wonderful comfort in prophesying bad things 
in store for somebody else, and ever since I got my snub I have been 
asserting loudly that French novels could not much longer serve as 
the pabulum for a brilliant people. I set myself to watch the signs 
of the times. Now it seemsI have not been very farwrong. France, 
I am told, is asking for more wholesome intellectual food than its 
spicy, cloying, sickly half-crown novels. Fiction, they complain, is 
unsatisfying. ‘Bon-bons are sweet, but they too often disagree 
with us. Better to have the solid nutriment of fact. Suppose we 
take a course of history.’ There are reasons for this change in the 
popular taste which, if I am rightly informed, has been coming over 
the French people. Apart from the corrupting and vicious tone of 
the later novelists—against which it was absolutely certain that 
there would come a revolt sooner or later—there have been other 
influences at work. A school of historians has arisen—whose 
glorious leader and inspirer was the late M. Fustel de Coulanges— 
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from whom quite startling and novel suggestions have emanated 
during the last twenty years or so, and by whom a new appeal has 

been made to the patriotism of French students. These men have, 

above all things, set themselves to prove that not even in historic 

research does France owe anything to Germany. Forty years ago 

the theory of Von Maurer, which claimed to trace the origin of pro- 

perty in land from prehistoric times, when organised communities 

held the soil by what may be called a social tenure, had been very 

widely accepted by students of history. M. de Coulanges, then a 

young man, had serious doubts about the soundness of the hypo- 

thesis, and set himself to examine the evidence on which it was 

based. With astonishing patience and labour he gave himself to the- 
minute study of all that vast body of recondite lore which, directly 
or indirectly, had any bearing upon the questions at issue, and, 

undaunted by the vastness of the task he had set himself, nor dis- 
couraged by the smallness of his class at the Sorbonne, he pursued his 
researches with heroic tenacity of purpose till the time came for him to 
speak. At last, in 1885, he put forth his first and most notable volume, 

under the title of Recherches sur quelques problémes Vhistoire.' 

In his preface to this volume he says: ‘ It is now twenty-five years 
since I began to teach, and each year I have had the happiness of 
having four or five pupils. ... The one truth of which I have 
persistently endeavoured to convince them is that history is the most 
difficult of the sciences. What I have taught them before all things 
has been to inquire. The young men caught their master’s 
enthusiasm, and, under his guidance, and stimulated by his heroic 
surrender of himself to the search after truth, a new school of 
historical research has risen up in France, and his labours and theirs 
have begun to bear fruit. It has dawned upon the new generation of 
intelligent Frenchmen that all this talk about a German immigra- 
tion—a colonisation—a settlement of a whole people, with their wives 
and children, upon French soil in the fifth century, whereby all the 
institutions of the invaded lands were moulded according to the 
pattern of things beyond the Rhine, is a mere German figment—a 
specimen of German brag and bluster. A magician’s wand has 
touched the pyramid of theory and tumbled it over—proved, in fact, 
that its only foundation was its apex. M. Fustel de Coulanges has 
blown the theory of the Mark into the air. The national senti- 
ment of loyalty to a champion who has stood forward to fight the 
scholar’s battle of France against Germany, and has smitten the host 
of German dogmatists hip and thigh, has awakened a response. 
France will now turn her thoughts to historic research and laugh her 
enemies to scorn. Whatever Frenchmen do in any department of 

1 See The Origin of Property in Land. By Fustel de Coulanges. Translated by 
Margaret Ashley, with an Introductory Chapter by Professor Ashley, of Toronto. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 
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literature they do better than anyone else. We may be sure that 
we shall hear much of the new French school of history before many 
years go by. 

But how are things looking with us on our side of the Channel ? 
We too have our great Oxford School of History. For forty years or 
so Oxford has sent forth man after man magnificently trained in the 
discipline of historic research. The splendid quality of the work pro- 
duced has been hardly less conspicuous than the wide area which has 
been explored. The monumental histories of the Bishop of Oxford, 
Professor Freeman, the late J. R. Green, and a host of others whom 
it is invidious to omit, and yet impossible to include in an exhaustive 
catalogue, have changed the whole character of our views of English 
history. Men have begun to look out for the steady evolution of our 
national life from primitive institutions, and to trace the operation of 
great laws in the events which used to be regarded as the only facts 


‘worth noticing in the records of the past. The wide range of dis- 


cussion, together with the conspicuous learning and ability of the 
writers—which the pages of the Historic Review exhibit in its suc- 
cessive numbers—indicates how catholic our Oxford historians are in 
their views of the Science of History, and how wide the fields which 
they set themselves toexplore. Moreover, it is noticeable that there 
is a remunerative sale even for the most severe works on history. The 
Bishop of Oxford’s Constitutional History can no more be regarded 
as a popular work—virginibus puerisque—than Newton’s Principia ; 
yet edition after edition of the master’s book is steadily absorbed. 
Professor Freeman’s great History of the Norman Conquest is no drug 
upon the hands of the booksellers. Mr. Bryce’s Holy Roman Em- 
pire has been reprinted half a dozen times. The Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale of Messrs. Vigfusson and York-Powell, I am told, is ‘ going off,’ 
and there is hardly a county antiquarian society or a provincial record 
society that is not doing something more than paying its way. One 
would have thought that, in the face of these and other facts pointing 
in the same direction, we should be able to assure ourselves that the 
knowledge of history—at least, of English history—would be becoming 
very widely diffused among the masses, and that, in return for all the 
immense sums that are being spent on elementary education, the 
people at large would by this time have attained to some intelligent 
familiarity with the glorious annals of their fatherland. So far from 
it, it may safely be asserted that there is not a civilised community 
upon earth whose people are so ignorant of their history as our Eng- 
lish people are of theirs. ; 
The most splendid distinctions in the academic arena at Cam- 
bridge can be attained by men who need not—and often do not—know 
whether Charles the First or Charles the Second had his head cut off, 
or whether Queen Elizabeth was the mother, wife, sister, daughter, or 
second cousin of Henry the Eighth. Pass the question round the 
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practical people 


and sacrifice ? 





hundreds of bright and studious young men in the great hospitals 
of London, ‘ What happened in 1066?’ and every man of them will 
proudly give the triumphant answer. But proceed to ask them whether 
the Spanish Armada came to grief in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, or whether Clive was a statesman, a painter, or a British 
admiral, and the future medicos would be wise if they asked for 
twenty-four hours before replying to such a conundrum. It is all 
very well to cry out, ‘Then they ought to be ashamed of themselves !’ 
Why ought they to be ashamed of themselves? We are a very 
at any rate, we say we are—and how will the know- 
ledge that Oliver Cromwell was a different person from Thomas 
Cromwell help a young surgeon to cut off a man’s toe ? 
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The cry is for useful knowledge, and from the category of useful 


knowledge we must exclude religion, morals, and history. County 
Councils are losing their heads uver technical education ; the masses: 
must no longer be left in ignorance of the philosophy of kitchen 
economy—the composition of soaps, the mysteries of the wash-tub, 
and the theory of patent mangles. Agricultural chemistry—that awful 
science, so awful that nobody seems quite to know what it means—is to 
be a compulsory subject in our Board schools in a year or two, and 
urchins of fourteen will rise to the edge of transcendentalism in the 
rapt contemplation of bichlorides and superphosphates. In the mean- 
time agricultural labourers, puffed up—not built up—by all this infla- 
tion of vapoury bubble-blowing, are to be handed over to the dominion 
of fluent rhetoricians, appealing to their passions, their selfish greed, 
and to just the worst side of their characters. 
absolutely defenceless against the assaults of demagogues who live by 
sowing the seeds of hatred, discontent, and unhappiness, they thém- 
selves looking to reap the crop, such as it is likely to be. The poor 
fellows are losing all sentiment of patriotism. 
it when they know nothing of the past—nothing ofthe lessons of 


We are leaving them 


How can they retain 


history—nothing of the growth of ‘institutions which have slowly 
developed out of their primal germs, scarcely recognisable in the ages 


of barbarism—nothing of the stubborn struggles for freedom of speech. 


and freedom of opinion in which their fathers played the heroes’ part, 
and paid the heroes’ price for victory at last, in the shape of suffering~ 


England’s history is the grand heritage of Englishmen, 


and when we keep from the masses all knowledge of that we aro 


robbing the people of their birthright. 
How long is it to go on? 


I am strongly persuaded that even among ourselves there is grow- 
ing up in our people a hunger for bread rather than for ashes. 
It is quite pathetic to receive, as some of us are receiving, week after 
week, letters from intelligent correspondents of all classes begging to- 
be informed upon the most elementary questions, which we had as-- 
sumed that everybody was familiar with. Men are beginning to look. 
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into the history of their parishes or neighbourhood. Others are asking 
whether it is really true that their churches are more than 300 years 
old ; whether the Danes really did sail up to Norwich ; or whether the 
Pope came to Swaftham, but found the place too hot for him. Others 
again want to be told all about the old weavers, and how the open 
fields answered, or why they have to pay two shillings a year to the 
Steward of the Manor Court, and, above all, and most frequently, how 
it came about that some parsons are vicars and some are rectors, and 
sometimes the tithes are paid to a woman or an alien. Meanwhile 
nothing has brought home to my mind more forcibly the conviction 
that very very few educated, or half-educated, men have ever had the 
most rudimentary training in English history than the fact that I 
myself have got to be regarded as a real historian. They might 
just as truly call me an orator, and my bitterest enemies have never 
accused me of that. It makes me exceedingly uncomfortable to 
_underlie this suspicion. I only know one clergyman in England—I 
do not count the bishops—who can be called a real historian, with a 
masterly grasp of English history from the days of ‘ pot-bellied 
Saxondom’ to the days of George the Fourth. I will not name him 
—it might hurt him to be branded as a learned man and a scholar. 
But that a smatterer and fumbler, who is a mere groper after a little 
knowledge of the past, should be looked upon as an authority in the 
‘most difficult of all the sciences,’ proves how bad the outlook is and 
how grievously we want teachers for our rising generation. And yet, 
if the demand for such teachers is growing, surely there ought not to 
be much difficulty in providing the supply! All this grand historic 
literature which has been absorbed among us during the last thirty 
years must have been assimilated by students who are able and will- 
ing to reproduce it, if nothing more—probably able to do something 
better, by giving us the results of their own independent researches. 

Are our County Councils debarred from using any of their money 
in the disseminating of a knowledge of economic history? I had 
written political history too, but I put my pen through the word, 
alarmed at my own audacity. For who would tolerate the proposal 
that we should teach the elements of political philosophy, or aspire 
to indoctrinate the masses with rudimentary notions about the duties 
and privileges of good citizenship? I need not say that I tremble to 
suggest that to be conversant with the leading truths of constitutional 
history will hurt no one, though such matters to the agitators are 
Nehushtan. 

For some years past I have, in a bungling, blundering way, been 
lecturing on what I call historical and antiquarian subjects to very 
different audiences in various parts of East Anglia. I can have no 
doubt at all that the interest awakened in these matters has very 
greatly increased—very greatly indeed—and that, among the working 
classes especially, it is rapidly increasing still. 
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One Sunday afternoon a year or two ago, when the service came 
to an end in the usual way, my congregation were met at the doors 
by a, deluge of rain which fairly beat them. They crowded round 
the doors, hung back huddling, then some retired to their seats, 
waiting for the storm to spend itself. In the excitement of preach- 
ing, I had been quite unobservant of the violence of the wind and the 
rain, When I had retired to the vestry, and was about to make the 
best of my way to the parsonage close by, I began to understand the 
situation. ‘ My good friends,’ I said, ‘ you’ve had enough of preach- 
ing. Let me tell you something about our church.’ It was quite 
clear before I had gone on ten minutes that my audience were all 
alive and all awake. 

Next winter I announced a lecture in the church on the history 
of the building as far as the Rood Screen. Kind friends came round 
me, drew out plans, furnished illustrations, and gave all that sort of 
kind help which lightens a man’s heart and lightens his labour when 
he has a big task before him. When the appointed evening came 
the building was full from end to end. Ill-natured defamers assert 
that I went on for an hour and a half; but that isa libel. Be it as 
it may, Iam told not a soul went to sleep, and flatterers declared 
they found the dulcet tones and the romantic story all too short. I 
walked about among the crowds with a long stick. ‘Do you see that 
bulge in the wall? That means so and so. Do you notice that 
mark there? Well,once uponatime ... John Styles,do you know 
whose tombstone you are standing on? That poor gentleman left 
101. to...’ And so we went on: not at random, however, but 
systematically, and ending—ending observe, not beginning—at the 
days when the first English Prayer Book was brought into the church 
and the Book of Homilies—which, to my shame, I forgot to bring in 
—was set up and read at the desk somewhere. Again and again 
have I been begged to continue my lecture, and to give, indeed, a 
long course of lectures on the history of the parish too. But life is 
short, and art is long, and flesh is weak. But I think it will not be 
long before the wish of my people will be in part complied with, and 
I have no fear of their being wanting in intelligent curiosity. 

I yenture to ask, Why should not this kind of thing be done in 
a hundred churches of any given area? Why should not the powers 
that be encourage the masses in town and country to look back upon 
the nation’s past and the people’s past? Why should not duly 
qualified lecturers be sent out among our villages to stimulate the 
historic imagination, and to awaken interest in the struggle and the 
march of progress of generations gone by? Why should not English 
history, or at least some portion of English history, be made a com- 
pulsory subject in all standards above the third? Why should not 
School Boards and school managers do their best to roll away the 
reproach that we deserve to be brought against us ? 
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Even happy Japan has its staff of itinerant lecturers, who go 
through the length and breadth of the land teaching Japanese history 
tothe young men and maidens of the streets and the lanes; but we in 
England let year after year go by, and generation after generation 
rise and pass, while to the enormous majority of our countrymen the 
glorious record of our ancestors’ doings, and strivings, and progress, 
and upward-climbing, and spending themselves in the long crusade: 
against tyranny, and slavery, and ignorance, and intolerance remains 
as if it were a record buried in the depths of some unfathomable 
cavern, where darkness reigns and none approach to decipher the 
forgotten scroll. 

Assuredly there is no lack of learning and capacity for the work 
that requires to be done. Oxford could find abundance of men only 
too eager to engage in it. If Cambridge is as yet very far behind 
her sister University, there, too, there is an awakening and much pro- 
mise for the future. The danger would be of young academics on. 
the look-out for employment offering themselves—and being accepted 
only and solely on the strength of their names being found high up: 
in the class lists; but it should be remembered that, though these 
furnish us with a very trustworthy index to a man’s power of 
acquisition, they tell us little more about him. They say nothing 
about his faculty of imparting knowledge, of his ability to interest 
young or old, of his capacity to deal with those peculiar difficulties 
and questionings which are for ever recurring when young people need 
this or that statement or problem to be put before them in different 
lights, or to be presented from different points of view. Such gifts 
and graces as these need to be tested by some other ordeal than that 
which our University examinations, as at present conducted, afford. 
It is because we have no such ordeal that we hear everywhere of 
‘shocking bad teachers’ and ‘ miserable lecturers,’ and even of 
‘ wretched examiners.’ How should it be otherwise when there is: 
absolutely no such systematic training of University men, as there 
is for the elementary schoolmasters, in the difficult art of teaching— 
an art which no more comes by nature than the art of playing the 
violin does. 

Moreover, if we are to send forth a body of instructors whose 
duty it should be to disseminate an intelligent and helpful know- 
ledge of English history among our people, the teachers should not 
be left to follow each his own devices, nor allowed to choose each his 
own course of instruction, without some sort of direction and control. 
If they are to start as accredited public servants, they will have to be 
subject to discipline and required to give an account of themselves 
and their doings to headquarters, as everybody else is expected to do 
who is a stipendiary of any public body. The random vapouring of 
itinerant neophytes, dispensing small doses of Ruskin and water here 
and dilutions of Mr. Addington Symonds there, sometimes offering 
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scraps of Egyptology and sometimes dogmatising pertly on art or 
economics to mystified but ecstatic audiences—all this will die 
a natural death: and not a day too soon. All young men and 
maidens, all more thoughtful and promising boys and girls, will grow 
up with something like a solid foundation of historic knowledge, will 
go on to‘learn the significance of great events and great movements, 
and to trace the working-out of great laws and great principles in the 
ages behind us. The life of the present, the hopes of the future, will 
no longer be dissociated from the life and the conflicts of the past. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
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TRADE IN THE MALAY PENINSULA 


A sMALL knowledge of geography will determine the position of 
Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, the three British ports and settle- 
ments on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula: Singapore at the 
very south, Malacca about 110 miles, and Penang about 350 miles, 
up the coast from Singapore. These ports evidently command the 
trade of the west coast of the Peninsula, Singapore combines trade 
with Siam, Java and the Dutch possessions, Borneo and to a certain 
extent Manilla, and the numerous islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
It is a very important point and coaling station on the road to China 
and Japan. Penang commands the trade of Northern Sumatra, Perak, 
and Kedah, and is also on the Eastern highroad. Malacca is the 
least favoured. It depends upon itself and upon certain kinds of 


trade with the interior and neighbouring states. Malacca is the oldest 
settlement, but for the last twenty-five years its trade has been 
almost entirely in the hands of Chinese and Asiatics, as the business 
has not been considered sufficient to maintain European houses of 


commerce. 

Singapore, founded by Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819, soon attracted 
European capital and adventure in trade, and considerable fortunes 
were made by men some of whom are still living but who have 
retired from active business and carry on their firms through manag- 
ing partners. There are but few recently established English firms, 
though a certain number of German firms have started business 
during the last fifteen years. There is no doubt that the managers 
of English firms in Singapore have to carry on what may be termed 
a very safe business. Men who have made fortunes are seldom 
inclined to risk losing them in their old age, and the heirs to such 
fortunes appear to have inherited an equal bump of caution. 

The chief instruction no doubt given to the managing partner in 
Singapore is to avoid all speculative enterprises. This is to some 
extent intelligible. It is, however, necessary to look at Singapore 
in 1870 as compared with Singapore in 1890. 

First of all the political condition of the Peninsula has assumed 
an entirely different aspect. Instead of wars and rumours of wars, 
murders of Chinese and Malay traders who were sufficiently enter- 
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prising to embark in trade in the interior, reports of squeezes and 
injustice of every description by the inland chiefs, causing a paralysis 

to trade, we now find security to life and property and a form of 
government in the native states of the Peninsula peculiarly adapted 

to the encouragement of every trade and enterprise. The wars of 
Perak and Sungei Ujong and the civil wars and disturbances in 

Selangor in and about 1874 have resulted in British protectorates over 

those states, the creation of administrative and trading centres, and a 

development and accumulation of prosperity unparalleled, I believe, 

in the history of British colonies. More recently the large state of 
Pahang and the confederated states of Negri Sembilan, as well as the 
small state of Ielebu, have been brought under the same system, and- 
there is every evidence that similar results to those achieved in the 
older protectorates will be obtained there ; further that the experience 
so far gained in adminstration will result even in a more rapid 

development of recent protectorates as long as the same system of 
administration is observed. A reference to Blue Books is sufficient 
to show the above conclusion to be a sound one. 

The general rule of trade in all parts of the world is, ‘ Buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest.’ This does not appear to be 
quite the case in the Straits Settlements. The British mercantile firms 
confine themselves entirely to the ports of Singapore and Penang, and 
they purchase produce from Chinese firms in those ports at a mini- 
mum profit, the Chinese having branch firms and agencies in the 
protected native states, and being well informed of market fluctua- 
tions. 

A word on the way in which produce reaches Singapore through 
the Chinese trader may be interesting. A shopman or advancer 
for produce in a native state centre has an agent, or agents, twelve 
and fifteen miles distant, who again advance for produce. That 
brings in three persons, viz. the producer, the agent, and the shop- 
keeper or advancer, all in the native state. The shopkeeper owes his 
business to a trader in Singapore to whom the produce is sent. That 
makes four persons. The trader in Singapore sells again to the large 
Chinese firm. That makes five persons. And finally he sells in large 
quantities to the British merchant, who becomes sixth on the scale. 

The ports of the Straits Settlements are now almost the greatest 
tin producers of the world. The mines are all, or nearly so, situated 
in the interior of the Peninsula, and yet there is hardly a single 
British merchant of Singapore or Penang who has established a 
branch firm in the mineral, agricultural, and administrative centres 
of the protected native states. 

Recently a bank or two have established agencies in places where, 
for the last six years, money has been in such demand that the 
ordinary rate of interest is thirty-six per cent. per annum, even on 

mortgages of land and house property ! 
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The British merchant in Singapore, however, is keen on conces- 
sion and company-mongering, and for the last year he has been 
eagerly bulling and bearing, buying and selling shares in companies 
for gold and tin in Pahang and elsewhere. He knows nothing 
about the country and probably has never even visited it, has no 
capital invested in it, and no direct trade with it. 

From a sound commercial point of view this is to be deplored. 
The great mineral riches of the Peninsula, both in gold and tin, 
warrant a better employment of time and capital. . 

If other colonies and other trading settlements are brought under 
comparison, it will be found that merchant firms have their branch 
firms or agencies throughout the country and act only at one point; 
that they have visiting agents as well as fixed agencies. In the 
Peninsula this is not the case. 

Although for the last ten years pepper has been cultivated at a 
very large profit by the Chinese close to Singapore, no steps have 
been taken by mercantile firms to obtain a direct hold over this 
cultivation. In tapioca and sugar in province Wellesly, near Penang, 
it is true there are a number of estates in which the mercantile 
community of Penang is considerably interested, but these estates 
were established fifteen and twenty years ago and more, and not in 
recent years. 

The planting future of the Peninsula promises to surpass that of 
most other countries, and yet it is untouched and almost unsupported 
by the capital of merchant firms in Singapore. There is every facility 
for cheap labour, or at any rate the nucleus of it has been assured by 
ordinances with the Government of India for Tamil immigration 
This also is insufficient to lure the British merchant from his Singa- 
pore security. 

Land in towns and building would be a business in itself to 
mercantile agencies in three or four of the established centres in the 
native states, but this again is ignored. 

Is this British enterprise? Is it the basis upon which our 
merchants of Great Britain traded, and made the city of London the 
greatest emporium in the world, and the British name famous in 
colonisation and commerce? The answer given by the British 
merchant in Singapore is that he cannot compete with the Chinese 
in these matters—that he had better make a small profit per cent. 
than try for a large profit in competing with the Chinese trader. 
There appears to be a want of backbone in this argument. If the 
British merchant could say ‘I have no security for my advances or 
for my land, I do not wish to be involved in political native questions,’ 
he would be right, and no one could throw a stone at him. He has 
not this excuse, however, in the face of the settled administration 


and the rapid development of at least one half of the Malay 
Peninsula, 
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The merchant influence in the Legislative Council of the Colony— 
which has a good deal to say in the finance of the Coiony, and the 
uses to which its surplus balances are put—is even often in opposition 
to loans for the development of the Peninsula. This is the more as- 
tounding as every new state brought under protection and every new 
road made mean a development of trade, which cannot fail to be of 
advantage to the mercantile community of the Straits Settlements. 
An official report on the different forms of trading, and advancing 
for produce in the Colony, and in the protected native states, would 
not be without a certain value. 

Security for life, property, and trade is certainly greater in the 
Malay Peninsula than it can be said to be in parts of Ireland and 
in many parts of civilised Europe, and there is no doubt that the 
administration of the protected native states offers every facility 
for the bona fide investment of capital in every branch of enterprise. 
The Singapore merchant does not care about that though, and only 
looks at a large concession upon which he can float a company in 
London or China. 

In writing these pages I do not wish to create any false impres- 
sions, or to be under any false pretence. I have been a pioneer in 
planting, and I believe I have got safely through the dangerous stage 
of that disease. I have been for over six years in the service of 
Government in the protected native states. I have been a looker-on 
at trade and enterprise, and have discovered much that I wish I had 
known before. I have not concealed in this article my opinion that 
the British merchant in Singapore has not yet realised what can be 
done in the Malay Peninsula, and I have attacked him in the hope 
that he may mend his ways, and look closer into further development 
of trade and industries, in new places within his immediate reach 
and control, which may result in far greater commercial profits to 
him than hitherto. Further, I have the prosperity of the Malay 
Peninsula at heart, and I take a keen interest in watching every- 
thing that conduces to its advance and its development. 

A nasty tonic often improves the system, and if what is written 
here does no good, it certainly can do no harm, and, like the tonic, 
can only leave a disagreeable taste for the present, with the possi- 
bility of increased vigour to the system in general for the future. 


MaRTIN LISTER. 









































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SHAKESPEARE AND MODERN GREEK 


In the dull days of our Hanoverian Georges, and up to the great 
upheaval of old European foundations by the French Revolution of 
1789, in the days when the German Empire was a loosely huddled 
aggregate, when Russia was peeping over its Oriental wall, and 
Prussia, under the Great Frederick, was taking her place tentatively 
for the first time in the great Council of European states, it was 
natural that the glamour of the military and courtly glories of Louis 
the Fourteenth, heralded as it was by the light of a classic literature 
in Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, and followed by the brilliant 
flashes of incisive wit in Voltaire, should have thrown into the shade 
all other influences, and caused all eyes eager for the higher culture 
to look to France as to the noonday sun of intellectual light. 

And if this was the case with the larger European states, giving to 
the French language and the French literature a range of action 
unexampled since the days of the Romans, small countries, such as 
Greece and Scotland, could not hope to escape the contagion. In 
Scotland, where the lively memory of national struggles, both civil 
and sacred, combined with a remarkably sober and serious vein to 
bar the reception of French ideas, the Parisian influence nevertheless 
prevailed, as the name of Hume alone is sufficient to indicate; and 
in Greece, where the traditions of a great literary past were too 
distant, and the oppressions of three centuries of barbarism too 
severely felt to allow the pulses of the national blood to beat with a 
healthy vigour, the largely imported culture of the educated classes 
was mainly French. 

With the French Revolution, however, a new epoch commenced ; 
a revolution which, though in the first flush of its youthful blood 
it seemed to promise a renewal of the glories of the great monarch, 
issued strangely in the overthrow of French influence all over 
literary Europe, and the placing of England and Germany on the 
vacant throne; and this from a double cause; for not only did 
the nobler spirit of the first apostles of the great social move- 
ment tend to awaken in the hearts of the people a kindred 
sentiment of political liberty, national independence, and sel f- 
assertion, throwing them back on their native sources of culture, 
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but the lamentable change which came over the face of the move- 
ment, as it faded from youth into manhood, had the effect of alien- 
ating the minds of the deluded nations from a people with whom 
the war-cry of liberty, equality, and fraternity meant only the glori- 
fication of an armed democracy in France, and the subserviency of 
all who refused to bow the neck to their masterdom. 

The reaction of Europe against this insolence of an intoxicated 
democracy ended with the battle of Waterloo in 1815 ; France could 
no longer be the controller of the political situation; and in the 
literary world she had no new names to compete with the high priests 
of learning and the prophets of lofty thought which had risen in the 
horizon of Germany and Britain. Accordingly we find that the literary 
activity of the Greek mind awakened in Koraes and other distin- 
guished Greeks living under French influence at Paris soon formed 
into a political fellowship or brotherhood—¢ur1Kn érarpeia—centred 
in Greece, of which the object was the liberation of the Greek people 
from their Turkish oppressors, and the erection of an independent 
nation playing a part in the system of European states; a consum- 
mation which, as all the world knows, after a ten years’ heroic 
struggle, took place in the year 1831; and a distinct leaning of 
literary Greece towards England and Germany, assisted not a little 
by the patriotic fervour of Byron’s erratic genius, and the scholarly 
sympathies and Hellenic policy of Gladstone, is from this date easily 
traceable. So early as 1818 we have an indication of this change 
in a translation of Goethe’s Iphigenia by Papadopoulos, printed at 
Jena, and dedicated to the great German. In 1849 and 1850 we 
have several volumes of educational and historical note, translated 
from the German by the distinguished educationist George Gen- 
nadius. In the year 1865 the Athenian press presents us with a 
translation of Lord Byron’s Sardanapalus, by a modern Greek, 
bearing the name of one of the most subtle of the ancient philo- 
sophers, Parmenides; and in 1879 the Corcyrean press pays a like 
compliment to Gladstone, by putting forth his Juventus Mundi in 
the dress of a language the most suitable to the mythological con- 
tents of the volume; and now, to crown the series, in the year which 
has last passed, a Corcyrean scholar, named Polylas, grapples boldly 
with one of the most difficult problems that could tax the capacity 
of any language—a metrical version of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, of 
which we shall proceed to give the reader a short account. 

Mr. Polylas has set himself to this piece of work in a fashion 
that shows at once his large appreciation of the significance of the 
subject and his nice sensibility to the duty of a translator meddling 
with so delicate a task. He prefaces his version with a short account 
of the principle on which his handling of the Greek language is based ; 
and thereafter gives us a discourse of forty pages on the moral signi- 
ficance and esthetic virtues of this dramatic masterpiece. To the 
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text are attached three appendices: the one of explanatory notes 
philological and miscellaneous, and the other on the historical tradi- 
tions from which the story of Hamlet arose; and a third containing 
extracts from the most famous critical judgments passed on the play 
from Goethe in Wilhelm Meister to Franz Horn and Herder, and the 
most recent English and French commentators. We shall be content 
to give a taste of his quality in two extracts, the first containing 
his conception of the character of Hamlet, and the other his views 
on the present state and proximate prospects of his dearly beloved 
mother tongue. 


Tn opposition to certain one-sided and partial views of the character of Hamlet 
which have been stamped with the authority of great names, I am of opinion that 
neither, on the one hand, is there any deficiency in his constitution of the passionate 
and propulsive element, nor, on the other hand, do I allow that there is any such 
preponderance or hypertrophy, so to speak, of the thoughtful and meditative 
element, as to weaken and nullify the active force, that no one-sided considerations, 
whether physical or moral, can exhaust the problem of his idiosyncrasy. With 
feebleness of character certainly the man cannot be charged who never shrinks from 
danger, and looks death calmly in the face; naturally incapable of energetic action 
he can never be deemed who cunningly devises and carries into execution the 
dramatic representation which brings to light the guilt of the fratricidal king. On 
the contrary, Hamlet stands before us as a complete man, richly furnished by Nature 
with all the forces that go to make a man; and it is this very completeness of his 
human outfit, placing him in antagonism to the actual world around him, that 
ultimately works his ruin. But his situation only then becomes truly tragic when 
it compels him not only to come into close relations with a world which he hates, 
but in that world to undertake a contest which he cannot bring to a successful 
issue without doing violence to his better nature. 

To intensify this tragic situation of a noble soul divided against itself, the poet 
uses the device of the ghost, a voice from the troubled region of the other world, 
seeming to impose as a duty on the perplexed mind of the prince what he could 
aot but regard as inconsistent with the dictates of his higher nature. He feels the 
force of the ghostly appeal ; so for a moment, to justify himself to himself, clothes 
the act of general retaliation which he is called on to commit with the dignity of a 
catholic protest against the iniquity of a world in which no man can play a part 
without losing the self-respect which belongs to a moral agent. 


‘ The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.’ 


But this feeling is immediately followed by a revulsion. On reflection he justly 
‘doubts whether any individual man is entitled to take into his own hands the ad- 
justment of the evils under which the world may appear at any time to suffer. 
lis better nature conquers for the present ; but his misfortune is that the internal 
convictions which restrain him from the act of general revenge do not take the 
form of a distinct verdict from the throne of the moral reason; on the contrary, 
the appearance of the ghost from the world of higher reality gives tothe conception 
‘of life for life and personal vengeance for personal offence the aspect of a 
great moral truth, and clothes a crime in the special case with the grace of a duty ; 
and it is this very continuance of his alternating purposes in the region of impas- 
sioned impulse, never rising to the firmness of formulated reason, that constitutes 
the dramatic situation in the character and conduct of Hamlet. If he could have 
argued himself permanently into a conviction of the reasonableness of an act of 
‘personal retaliation, the internal struggle between two courses of conduct which 
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gives the interest to the situation would have ceased ; while, on the other hand, if 
he had put into an argumentative form a consistent rule of moral action in the cir- 
cumstances, he would have stood before us as a philosopher and a moralist, not as a 
tragic character. And the interest of his character consists in this, that, whichever 
of the two forces shall finally assert the mastery over him, he will have lost what 
he cannot but find was an essential element in his individuality ; and it is here 
that Goethe spoke the truth when he said that Hamlet finds himself under a 
burden which he can neither bear nor disclaim. The state of mental distraction 
into which he is thus thrown passes lightly into a despair of human nature, and @ 
war against the world such as the same great German poet-thinker presented to us 
in the character of Faust. It is not, therefore, an original tendency to melancholy, 
that palsies the energy of his character, but it is a moral weakness arising from 
the better half of his nature not having had strength to assert its natural supremacy. 
For a while, no doubt, he appears to succeed in subordinating the lower impulses of 
his impulsive and passionate nature to the control of reason. But the crisis must 
come. Ina moment of hasty indignation Hamlet becomes a homicide, because he 
imagines that he is digging his sword in the blood of the guilty person; the idea 
of retribution, blood for blood, obtains the mastery; the secret, mysterious power, 
which up to the present moment had neutralised the vehemence of his personal 
feeling, has no longer power to check it. Hamlet loses the equipoise of his cha- 
racter, and walking off from the surveillance of his nobler self, wanders right into 
the high road of unreason; and from his noble position as an assertor of imperial 
reason, finds himself dragged down to the level of the low moral standard of the 
world in which he lives; and, to conceal from himself the moral descent which he 
has made, he throws himself into the arms of a divine justice, whose instrument he 
conceits himself to be, and in doing so loses the character of a free and accountable 
personality, and throws a veil of mystic consecration over a course of conduct which 
neither cool reason can justify nor a sound conscience approve. In conclusion, if 
this view of the moral diathesis of the hero of the piece is correct, there can be no 
doubt that the poet in the character of Hamlet meant to present to us the spiritual 
struggle of a noble soul which, being full of the ideal in conduct, and eager to 
realise it, is condemned in the midst of an alien world to have recourse, under a 
feeling of moral obligation, to plunge himself into a course of conduct in which he 
necessarily sacrifices his ideal, and thus dries up at the fountain head the springs 
of his nobler nature. 


So much for Hamlet ; but so much sense and unfortunately also 
so much nonsense has been talked on the subject, that we shall 
wisely proceed to satisfy the intelligent reader on the second part. 
of the business: how has the translator done his work, and in what 
fashion of the Greek language has he done it? To the first question 
it may suffice to answer with a Very well; to the second a more de- 
tailed reply may be necessary. For the fact is that very few, even of 
professional scholars, can boast a familiar knowledge of the living 
Greek tongue, and not a few have the road to such knowledge barred 
by prejudices, personal and class, of no small potency. Nor is the 
ignorance or the prejudices of these persons without apology, for 
modern Greek, like modern English, means various things, every 
one of which taken for the whole will needs help to confound hasty. 
intellects not scientifically curious about the basis of their induction.. 
In English we have the English of Chaucer, the English of Shake- 
speare, and the current literary English of to-day; not to mention 
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Dorsetshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Scotch English. If these 
different platforms of our common Anglo-Norman tongue exist with 
clearly recognisable differentiating features even under the unifying 
influences to which our language owes its present form, much more 
must we expect to find them in Greece, a country which for long cen- 
turies before the recent revival of a lost nationality had lain under the 
double corrupting force of native neglect and foreign intrusion ; but, 
potent as these corrupting influences undoubtedly were, they were 
never, even in their most active centres, strong enough to create 
what could in any philological or popular sense be called a new lan- 
guage, in the same fashion that Italian, French, and the other 
Romance languages were new linguistic creations from the smelting 
pot of medieval confusion; they remained only, as we have said, 
varieties or dialects of a distinctly recognisable and characteristically 
marked Hellenic tongue. How was this? In the first place no 
reader of history requires to be reminded that, while nearly fourteen 
hundred years have elapsed from the breaking down of the Roman 
Empire, in which Latin was the general medium of cultured communi- 
cation, to the present hour, in which French and the other Romance 
languages have victoriously taken its place, no such philological victory 
could be achieved in a country which, from the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks till the great revival of the oppressed nationality 
in 1821, had been scantly four hundred years subjected to the trans- 
forming influences of an invasive government. But besides the 
shortness of the time—and languages are always slow to die—the 
fashion of the new creative forces to which Greek was exposed during 
these four centuries was as far as possible removed from that process 
of motley mixture passing into friendly fusion which, under the in- 
fluence of our Norman conquerors, in eight hundred years has pro- 
duced our modern English tongue. The Normans, along with the 
odium and the oppression which belonged to them as forcible 
invaders, brought in elements of social superiority which, in a way 
as natural as it was beneficial, issued in replacing the native Saxon 
of the English people by a new language, in which, while much of 
the original Teutonic remained, the dominating and transforming 
element was Norman-French. In Greece the reverse of all this took 
place. In the Turkish Government at Constantinople there was no 
element of social superiority in the shape of culture and polish to 
counteract the odium which naturally attaches to a foreign govern- 
ment; and in addition, the community of religious fellowship under 
the sway of Rome, which favoured the amalgamation of Saxon and 
Norman elements in England, was in Greece altogether wanting; 
a repulsion of the strongest kind, congenital to Mahometanism and 
Christianity, made all approach to a fusion between the conquerors 
and the conquered in this case impossible. And under the Venetian 
ascendency in the Mediterranean, so long as it prevailed, though the 
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forces which tended to isolation, rather than to fusion, were of course 
weaker, even here the interchange of linguistic civilities remained 
very far from any approach to fusion ; the Venetian sway in Greece 
was at once too partial and too distant to act on the whole people in 
the style that Norman William practised so successfully in Britain ; 
while the churches of the two peoples, though one fundamentally in 
creed and sentiment, from the dictatorial pretensions of Rome, and the 
inherited liberty of the ecclesiastical aristocracy in Greece, acted as a 
repellent rather than as an attractive force. Yet more, the Greeks 
in their lowest prostration never forgot that they carried with their 
name and with their language a literature, both sacred and secular, 
which had conquered the whole world, both intellectually and morally, © 
and held an undisputed sway for more than two thousand years. Even 
in their lowest estate they had always seemed hopeful swimmers, who, 
sailing far from the sinking ship, looked behind to the port from 
which they had started, and forward to the haven which they were 
destined to reach. 

With these general remarks to show our bearings, we may 
proceed to lay before our readers specimens of the existing Greek 
language in its various platforms of historical formation. And here, 
to avoid prolixity, we shall not go back to the Middle Ages, nor 
trouble our readers with any specimens of popular Greek in its most 
corrupt form, such as we find it in the popular romance of Erotocritus, 
composed by a native of Crete named Cornaro, and published at 
Venice in the year 1737, and frequently reprinted,' for here the 
infection of the Cretan dialect, which the writer used, would give an 
unfair representation of the common language of the Greek people, 
wherever Greeks do congregate; but we shall simply take a book in 
the style of the popular novel or tale destined for the general reading 
public, and free from all taint of local idioms; and in this respect 
the translation of the Arabian Nights from the Italian, published at 
Venice in 1792, suits our purpose exactly. Here follows the first 
paragraph of the story entitled The Ass, the Ox, and the Farmer, 
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1 As in Venice, 1847. 
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In English : 


There was found in a district of Persia a rich merchant, who had different 
properties where he kept various animals for agricultural service, and he had this 
advantage in managing them, that he knew the language of beasts, but, at the same 
time, could not communicate that language to others under the penalty of losing 
his life. On a certain day, as he was walking about in the place where the animals 
were fed, and where an ass and an ox were bound to one crib, he heard these two 
brutes talking together, and the ox was congratulating the ass on the comparative 
quiet which he enjoyed, saying to him: ‘I praise and envy your good fortune, who 
are always standing at rest, eating and drinking, and walking about in the fields, 
with the single exception of a little hard work now and then, when youcarry your 
master from his dwelling-place to his farm, or from his farm back again to his 
dwelling-place.’ 


Now let us run over this passage, and note in how many points 
this popular Greek of the eighteenth century differs from the literary 
Attic Greek of Xenophon ; for Greek it undoubtedly is in the whole 
face and feature of it, not a new language bearing the same relation 
to classical Greek that Italian does to Latin. First, yaidapos for 
évos, and with o77rv in the last sentence for a dwelling, from the 
Latin hospitiwm, make the solitary pair of purely unclassical words 
in the whole paragraph, and in this respect are a fair sample of the 
jealousy with which the Greek people have in all ages admitted 
terms of foreign growth into the denizenship of their aristocratic 
speech. From foié: for Boiéiov we learn two things: first, that in 
modern Greek as in Italian there is a marked tendency in the 
diminutive to usurp the place of the simple noun; and, again, that 
the final syllable being unaccented in all such words, is apt to be 
dropped, as in ravi for rasdiov, a Little boy, and ywpddgu for ywpadpior, 
and many others. The second word és in our extract exhibits one 
of the most prominent peculiarities of the spoken Greek of the day, 
the loss of the dative case, and with the substitution of eds for év in 
all cases where rest in a place is signified. This peculiar abuse is 
found also in Scotch, as when they say, ‘She’s a big ship, but 
there’s nae muckle intill her.’ Our next peculiarity, gvas for els, is 
not so much an innovation as in all likelihood a conservation of the 
old Doric masculine termination of nouns in -as, which seems to have 
been so familiar to the popular ear that we find generally rarépas 
for ratnp, a father, and Bacidéas for Bacirevs, a king ; and further 
down in this passage we find participles where what would be the 
accusative plural in classical Greek serves for the nominative 
singular masculine by virtue of the termination -as. The idiom 
6 o7roios for the relative ds is plainly an infection from the Italian 
ul quale. ’Edidraye from gvdAdyw is a very natural variant from 
gurdocw, as the vy in all such words is radical, while the oa is confined 
to the present and imperfect tense. Inthe va xatradapBdavy we 
have one of the most persistent features of modern Greek syntax, 
of which distinct examples are found in the New Testament, as in 
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Matthew v. 29, and in the Byzantine historians, the loss of the 
infinitive mood, for which the subjunctive with iva curtailed into 
va is the natural substitute, as if we should say in English, ‘I beg 
that you accept,’ for the familiar ‘I beg you to accept.’ In rais 
~yAoocais we see that the vocalism of the lost dative case is made to 
do duty for the accusative; 54 is a curtailed form of ovdéy made to 
serve for od and ovx with regular adverbs of negation; yaw, to 
lose, is a very common word in Romaic, the active form of the classical 
xalouat, signifying to retire, withdraw, shrink; and of this change 
of meaning in a word of acknowledged classical authority we find 
another example below in «duvw, which in Attic Greek is always 
neuter, signifying to tovl, to labour, to be weak, but in modern 
Greek is used actively, as ri xduvers; what are you about? Here, 
however, as in not a few other cases, that which appears a modern cor- 
ruption is, in fact, merely a variety of the common Greek dialect as 
old as Homer. Acyuéva, bownd, further down is an example of the 
throwing off of the superfluous augment of the past participle, in a 
manner perfectly analogous to the rejection of the Teutonic ge 
passing through y in our English past participle, as when we say 
given for gegeben, and clept for yclept. Tayvi is either a corruption 
of the diminutive ¢aryov from gdatvy, or a new formation from 
anyvupt. In ousrodv, from which comes our word homily, we find a 
softened form of the old Doric third person plural in -ovr:, Latin 
-unt, which in modern Greek has altogether banished the Attic -ovex ; 
while in cadXorvy/fw we find a legitimate new formation which in 
every view deserves to be called an expansion and enrichment of the 
language, not a corruption. New verbs after this norm are very 
common in modern Greek, in which along with -/{w the terminations 
-dvw and -aivw are favoured. In ood we find a strange abuse of 
an adverbial form for the relative, while in oréxcw, the New Testa- 
ment or7}xw, we have a new form of the old root ora, to stand, from 
the familiar use of the classical perfect %r xa with the sense of a 
present. The only other observation of importance that we have to 
make on the passage is that rod after A¢yovras stands for re, to him, 
and that generally this curtailed form of ros for adros dominates 
the whole style of modern Greek expression. It is somewhat con- 
fusing, no doubt, that rov should signify both of him as a curtail- 
ment of avrod, and to him as a curtailment of dur@ ; but such things 
will occur in all languages, and, though formally wrong, lead to no 
practical evil. In fact, we use exactly the same idiom in English 
when, having lost the dative case of our personal pronouns, we say, 
I gave him and I gave her, instead of to him and to her as exact 
syntax requires. 

Here, therefore, the physiognomy of what is called modern Greek 
in the most popular sense lies with marked emphasis before us; and 
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the verdict of the philologer on its character will not be doubtful— 
that it is in no sense and taken as a whole a gross corruption of the 
classical Attic dialect with which our scholars are familiar, but 
rather a natural, and not in any wise ungrateful, modification of the 
old common dialect as existing over a wide area of popular recogni- 
tion alongside of the more highly cultivated but less popular forms 
of literary Greek; no doubt a very bad model on which a candidate 
for honours at Oxford or Edinburgh should form his style, but at the 
same time a native growth thoroughly healthy and thoroughly charac- 
teristic, of which no Greek, proud of the rich continuity of his noble 
tongue from Homer and Pindar to the Apostle Paul, and from Paul 
to Bikellas and Tricoupi, has any reason to be ashamed. 

Contrasted with this lowest platform of current conversational 
Greek, stands the Greek of the literary academical and educated 
classes generally, which arose in this fashion. First, of course, there 
was the uninterrupted tradition of the ecclesiastical and literary Greek, 
that by its position escaped the debasing influences under which the 
great mass of the peasantry groaned; but more potent than this was 
the upheaval of national feeling that accompanied the successful re- 
volt of 1822. If living Greece was to be living Greece again, it was 
impossible that political liberty should be achieved without at the 
same time restoring to the ancestral language of the country the 
place of honour which had been conceded to it by the whole educated 
world ; and so arose a very natural ambition among the most highly 
cultivated champions of the national cause, a very natural ambition 
to brush from the national dialect the dust and rust that had 
adhered to it through ages of neglect: but this ambition was 
met by a moral force equally natural, and not a little stronger, from 
the popular side. The insurrection, though stimulated by the edu- 
cated classes, was essentially an insurrection of the ‘people; the 
blows which prostrated the foe had been given by their own arms ; 
and the songs which inspired the deeds and immortalised the 
memory of the national heroes were composed in the language of the 
peasantry, and addressed not to a select cultured few, but to the 
whole Greek people scattered over a wide area from Athens to 
Smyrna, from Smyrna to Alexandria. This language could neither be 
ignored nor changed in a day by any machinery that academies or 
schools could command ; and so there arose in the linguistic world of 
Greece a sort of philological House of Lords and House of Commons, 
which being naturally opposed could not act together, except as we 
find it in our British Parliament, by acts of mutual concession and 
compromise. As one of the best examples of this wise compromise we 
may take Tricoupi,a name familiar to the political world both in this 
country and in his native Greece, whose history of the Greek revolt 
will maintain a position in the literature of his country in no respect 
inferior to that held by Xenophon and Arrian, and other writers of 
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narrative prose in the classical age. Our space forbids us to give any 
detailed specimen of his style; but the platform on which he stands 
will be distinctly understood by the double fact that, while on the one 
hand he makes no pedantic attempt to restore the lost infinitive 
and optative moods, or to say od instead of Sév, or ds instead of 6 
drrotos, he boldly restores the dative case to its lost rights, and along 
with that our familiar preposition év. Marked by these so few insigni- 
ficant variations, the scholar familiar with the best classical Greek will 
pass from Polybius and Diodorus to Tricoupi, Paparegopoulos, and 
others of the same school, with much greater ease than the reader 
of Byron’s lofty Alexandrians will tune his ear to the easy trot of 
Chaucer’s decasyllabic verse in the Canterbury Tales. Whether Mr. 
Tricoupi may not have gone too far in this rejection of some of the 
most characteristic idioms of the current popular Greek it is difficult 
for a stranger to decide; but our translator of Shakespeare leans 
strongly to the popular side, and has given his reasons for this pro- 
cedure with marked emphasis in the following passage :— 


I have always belonged to the school which maintains that the written language, 
if it is to fulfil its destiny, must not differ substantially from the language of daily 
intercourse. And in this my old conviction I am confirmed by observing that the 
popular dialect, which had for some time been left in its orphanage, has now arisen 
to new life, and impressed itself so generally on the poetic mind of the time, that 
it has already robbed the scholastic school of its supremacy in the realm of emotion 
and fancy, so as to make it probable that, if it goes on at the same rate, it will 
succeed in banishing the systematic purism of the learned class altogether from 
the prose style of the written language. To this issue of the linguistic controversy 
we are led by observing the course of change that led to a settled philological type 
in all languages, which, confined at their start to popular story and entertainiig 
works of fiction, no sooner arrived at their manhood than they threw off the yoke 
of a scholastic tradition, and claimed for themselves the whole field of intellectual 
expression, which had long been usurped by the dominant Latin. But the shaping 
of a language into a distinctly-recognised form as an organ of general living intelli- 
gence, or, in other words, the transition from nature to art,is not the work of 
individuals, nor of one generation, much less the result of any abstract theory: the 
growth ofa truly national language supposes the existence of certain great local 
centres having their roots in the historical organism of society, and in which are 
collected and gradually fused all the elements of the social life in such a fashion 
that no individual mind, however strong, is allowed to give law to the mass, but 
must content itself with the dexterous use of all the spiritual elements that contri- 
bute towards the wealth of the popular tongue. From these living centres of the 
social life must proceed the inspiration and the taste of the literary class, who in 
their turn, with their products of plastic genius, react on the language of daily 
intercourse ; and from this interplay of kindred forces is born in due season a 
homogeneous linguistic type calculated to be at once the most fitting organ for the 
dignity of written prose and the grace of poetic Composition. 


The general good sense of these remarks will be felt by everyone. 
The only remark that one might make on the general proposition is 
that it is quite possible for the most highly cultivated language to 
have in familiar use for certain spheres of expression a double typeof 
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speech, as the Athenians had when they used the Doric familiarly in 
the choral odes, or as the Scotch may do when they use the musical 
language of Burns as the most appropriate form of English for lyrical 
utterance ; but in the main Mr. Polylas is certainly right, and it 
must be left to time and the combined action of political, popular 
and literary forces to adjust the perfect balance between scientific 
purism and popular idiom, which will set the stamp of classicality on 
the living language of Greece. In what that balance is likely to con- 
sist the English reader will have little difficulty in gathering from 
the style of our translator, both in prose and verse, as compared with 
that of the specimen of the vulgar idiom given above, and the style 
of Tricoupi. But whatever the final result may be, the impartial 
philologer, as we have above remarked, will have no difficulty in 
recognising in modern Greek, not a barbarous corruption, as in the 
Erotocritus, tending towards a new language, but only a dialectic 
variety, like the ancient Doric and /Molic, with certain noticeable 
losses, but not without points of graceful attraction peculiarly its own. 
This being so, we can only express our regret that so many scholars 
in this country should keep themselves so studiously apart from the 
living sphere of the language which in its ancient models they so 
sedulously cultivate, and instead of breaking down the middle wali of 
partition which since the irruption of the Turks has so unhappily 
separated the living from the dead Greece, persist in practices which 
have a tendency to build it up. Of course we allude here to the bar- 
barous practice of systematically ignoring the characteristic accentua- 
tion of Greek words, as it has been handed down to us through a 
space of more than two thousand years, from the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, not to mention the bow-wow sound given to the beautiful 
soft 00-00 of the Greeks, and the barbarising of the delicate Greek i, 
the German we, into the long English y-pronounced yew. These pecu- 
liarities, whether arising from what Professor Seeley called our ‘ insular 
ignorance,’ or our English insolence, or our pedagogic conservatism, 
are utterly indefensible, and much more worthy of being stigmatised 
as corruptions than the itacism or any other deviation from the per- 
fect type of classical orthoepy with which living Greeks have been 
charged. For not only is our insular pronunciation of Greek directly 
opposed to all philological tradition, but in this age of cheap and 
expeditious locomotion it sends forth our studious young men after 
years of severe classical study utterly incapacitated for holding any 
intercourse with the noble people whose literature they study, and 
whose monuments they admire. Add to this, that good policy and 
considerations of the balance of power in Europe, and more than pro- 
bable schemes of Russian aggrandisement in the Mediterranean, 
should teach our statesmen and Englishmen generally to cultivate 
friendly relations with a people who have latterly shown such a 
decided leaning towards our language and literature; and on these 
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grounds, notwithstanding the strength of academical prejudices, and 
the proverbial tendency to fixation in scholastic methods, may we 
not venture to prophesy that before another generation has passed 
the present barbarous pronunciation of Greek in Britain will be as 
much under the ban of intelligent scholarship as the Anglified Latin 
of the English schools was before the authoritative edict of the late 
Professor Monro. Teachers should learn that the first condition of 
all true teaching is to have the courage to teach what is true. 


JOHN STuART BLACKIE. 
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MOLTKE AND MOLTKEISM 


Lorp WOLSELEY, who has devoted many pages of his article on Count 
Moltke’s posthumous work to the exposure of the blunders of the so- 
called English translation, which is no translation. is not even a mis- 
translation, but is simply a travesty of the original, has characterised 
the German Staff History of the Franco-German War as ‘ a weariness 
of the flesh.’ This is a hard saying, and, I respectfully submit, 
scarcely a just one. Necessarily minute in detail, the narrative of 
the History is always lucid, and there are few pages which are not 
illuminated by brilliant flashes of picturesque description that stir the 
blood like the sound of atrumpet. Apart from those ‘ purple patches,’ 
in reading which one feels to hear the turmoil of the battle, the shouts 
of the combatants, the groans of the wounded, the scream of the 
shells, and the venomous whistle and sullen thud of the bullets, there 
are frequent stretches of disquisitional and elucidatory matter which 
are pregnant with sustained and almost majestic power and vigour, 
instinct with masterly thought and close reasoning, clothed in a style 
of singular simplicity, directness, and virile eloquence. Even if it were 
not an open secret that those passages—halting-grounds of instruction 
and reflection along the swinging march of minutely detailed action 
—came from the pen of the man who wielded the direction of the 
war, their intrinsic stamp of high, calm authority disclosing in the 
writer the conceiver also and the orderer, not less than the identity 
of the style with that of Moltke’s Russo-Turkish Campaign of 
1828-29, would betray their authorship. 

But if one may deprecate the strength of Lord Wolseley’s expres- 
sion, Moltke himself is found to a considerable extent in accord with 
the English author-soldier. Proud as he was of the full adequateness 
of the Staff History, he owned that ‘ it is for the greater number of 
readers too detailed, and written too technically’; and he recognised 
that ‘an abstract of it must be made some day.’ Of all men Moltke 
himself was plainly the man, not indeed to confine himself to an 
‘abstract,’ but to write a concise history of the war, based chiefly 
on the authentic Staff History record, but infused also with his 
own unique knowledge of men and things, of springs of action and 
motives; revealing something, in a word, of the inner history of the 
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momentous period in which he was something more than one of the 
chief actors. His modesty, his dislike to personality even when not 
of an offensive kind, his detestation of gossip, were recognised cha- 
racteristics ; but he quite justly did not regard them as hindering 
him from writing the bright and amusing sketch of his personal ex- 
perience in the battle of Koniggriitz, and the vindicatorily personal 
denial of Councils of War in 1866 and 1870-71, printed as appendix 
to this Franco-German War volume. Amid the wealth of curious 
inner history of which this quiet reticent old man was the repository, 
there was of course much that could not be revealed; but beyond 
question there was much which, so far as principle and even policy 
were concerned, he needed not to reserve. And a book on the war, 
written not only for soldiers but for the nations, illuminated by the per- 
spicuity and graceful strength of style that marked Moltke’s previous 
works, enriched with such personal estimates of men and with such 
revelations of inner history as he could legitimately have made—would 
not that book have shared immortality with Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
with Cesar’s Commentaries on an earlier Gallic war, with Napier’s 
History of Wellington’s Peninsular Campaigns ? 

Such a book Moltke might have written, and could have written 
had he chosen. Whether he could have done so when, at the age 
of eighty-seven, he yielded to his nephew’s entreaties and began the 
work which has been given to the world since his death so full of 
years and honour, is a question which cannot be answered. It is 
sufficient to say that he did not do this, nor attempt to doit. In 
the main, in the book he did write he clung to his conception of an 
‘abstract’ of the Staff History. While he followed that guide— 
virtually following himself as he was when his years were fewer 
—he was on sure ground ; and he followed it so closely that in three 
of his pages out of four there is the echo of the Staff History, whose 
actual words, indeed, are adopted with great frequency. When he 
turns away from that lamp to his path, he does not uniformly main- 
tain entire accuracy of statement. He has followed the Statf book 
in much of its technicality. His style, though mostly retaining its 
directness and simplicity, is sometimes obscure ; and in its dryness 
and absence of relief betrays a certain tiredness. His nephew holds 
that the work, ‘ which,’ he says, ‘ was undertaken in all simplicity of 
purpose as a popular history,’ is practically the expression of Moltke’s 
personal opinions from his own standpoint as Chief of the General Staff. 
On this it may be remarked that the book exhibits no one element of 
a ‘popular history, and that Moltke’s statements are most open 
to question in the few passages where he is transparently writing as 
the Chief of Staff. Apart from these, the book is a synopsis of the 
Staff History. 

How powerful is the glamour of Moltke’s name is evinced in the 
all but unanimous gush of indiscriminate and uncritical eulogy with 
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Dec: 
which this book! has been received. His prestige is so high that it is: 
probable the work may be accepted both by writers and by students 
as absolutely accurate. The hope is cherished that it may not be 
regarded as quite sacrilegious if one who was an eye-witness of the 
Franco-German War, who had the honour of some personal inter- 
course with Count Moltke in war-time, and who has ever had an 
honest admiration of that great personage as an organiser, a strategist, 
a writer, and a man, should venture to point out some errors in his 
Franco-German War. This done, a diffident estimate will be 
attempted of Moltke in his capacity as director of the strategy of the 
campaign. It is not proposed to follow him beyond the first period 
of the campaign, which closed with the elimination of the French 
regular army from the theatre of active warfare by the capitulation 
of Sedan. 


Moltke states that on the 2nd of August, 1870, the Germans 
evacuated Saarbriicken ‘after a gallant defence and repeated sorties.’ 
Gallant front quaint cheery dashing von Pestel did maintain, facing 
for fourteen days with his battalion of infantry and regiment of 
Uhlans the French masses gathered on the Spicherenberg over 
against the open town at little more than rifleshot distance, and 
craftily displaying his handful so that companies seemed battalions, 
and his battalion a brigade at the least. Gallant and prolonged 
defence Gneisenau and he did make when at length, under the eyes 
of their Emperor and his son Frossard’s three divisions streamed down 
from their uplands and swept across the plain on the 1,500 Rhine- 
landers calmly holding the little town. But there were no ‘sorties,’ 
which indeed would have been as futile as foolish. For several hours. 
two battalions of Prussians fended off three divisions of Frenchmen 
who vacillated in their enterprise; and then they withdrew leisurely and 
inorder. The only semblance of a sortie was attempted by one man— 
and that man an English officer—Wigram Battye of the ‘ Guides,’ who 
died fighting in Afghanistan in the early campaign of 1879. He 
was with a Prussian company which was just withdrawing from a fore-- 
post position. A soldier was shot down by his side, whereupom 
Battye, rebelling against the retirement, snatched the dead man’s: 
needle-gun and pouch-belt, ran out into the open, dropped on one 
knee, and opened fire on Pouget’s brigade. Pouget’s brigade re- 
sponded with alacrity, and presently Battye was bowled over with a 
chassepot bulletin the ribs. A German professor and a brother-Briton 
ran out and brought him in, conveyed him to a village in the rear, plas- 
tered layers of stiff brown paper over the damaged ribs, and started: 
him in a waggon to the Kreuznach hospital. The Staff History 
records no ‘sorties’ from Saarbriicken, and if haply Moltke might 


1 History of the Franco-German War of 1870-71. 


By Field-Marshal Count. 
Helmuth von Moltke. Berlin, 1891. 
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have heard of Battye’s single-handed Ausfalfthat performance would 
scarcely have justified him in writing of ‘ repeated sorties.’ 

The battle of Spicheren was an unpremeditated fight, and like 
most conflicts of that character was extremely confused—a real 
‘ soldier’s battle,’ in which generalship played but little part. From 
the first, writes Moltke, an intermixture of battalions and companies 
set in which increased with every repulse, and the confusion, he adds, 
was increased by the circumstance that three generals in succession 
swayed the command. He might have said with truth, that not 
three but five generals were successively in command on this after 
noon of desperate strife. Kameke began the battle; Stiilpnaged 
arrived and superseded him in virtue of seniority ; later came Zastrow, 
who as full general and corps commander superseded Stiilpnagen in 
virtue of superior rank ; presently Goeben arrived and took command 
as being a senior general to Zastrow ; and as the fighting was dying 
down Steinmetz, who was an army commander and senior general, 
relieved Goeben and took over the command. Moltke writing of 
the French possibilities on the day of Spicheren (6th August) makes 
the statement that, whereas four French corps, the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
and Guards, were lying within a day’s march of Frossard’s corps 
(the 2nd) on the Spicheren heights, the Emperor had he chosen 
would have been fully able to collect five corps for a battle in the 
Cocheren region, five miles in Frossard’s rear. But when he wrote 
this he must have forgotten that on a previous page he had stated 
that the 5th Corps (de Failly) had been assigned to the separate army 
which Marshal MacMahon commanded in Alsace; and it must have 
escaped his memory also that on this very 6th August Lespart’s 
division of that corps was hurrying from Bitche toward Worth, eager 
to participate in the battle raging there. 

In his sketch of the battle of Vionville-Mars la Tour (16th Au- 
gust) Moltke states, regarding the 3rd German Army Corps: ‘It was 
not until past three o’clock, after it had been fighting almost single- 
handed for seven hours, that effective assistance was approaching.’ 
But the 3rd Corps did not come into action until after 10 a.m., and 
from 10 a.m. until 3 P.M. is only five hours. The 5th and 6th 
Cavalry divisions were on the battle-field considerably in advance of 
the arrival of the 3rd Corps. The horse-guns of the 5th Division were 
shelling Murat’s camp near Vionville so early as half-past eight, and 
by nine Rauch’s troopers of the 6th Division were falling fast under 
the fire of French infantry on the edge of the wood of Vionville. 
Both divisions had formed a wide semicircle round the French flank 
and front, and although yielding naturally to the pressure of heavy 
chassepot fire, were in a measure ‘holding’ Frossard’s prompt infantry 
when the leading troops of the 3rd Corps reached the field. Moltke 
entirely ignores this early work of the two cavalry divisions, which is 
described with full appreciation in the Staff History. Throughout. 
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the hours the two cavalry divisions were continually under fire and 
almost continually in action, now supplying the place of infantry in 
constituting Alvensleben’s second line, now engaged in independent 
fighting. When the crisis came while as yet the day was young; 
when four French army corps were threatening to crush Alvensleben’s 
depleted divisions; when he stood committed up to the hilt—‘no 
infantry, not a gun in reserve,’ all succour yet far distant ; there re- 
mained to him but one expedient which might avert the imminent 
defeat. That was the resort to a vigorous cavalry attack ‘in which 
the troopers must charge home, and if necessary, should and must 
sacrifice themselves.’ How Bredow’s horsemen fulfilled the stern 
behest, and of what momentous service was their devotion unto death, 
the Fatherland will never forget. But while the reiters of the 
two cavalry divisions were thus doing and dying, and when it is 
remembered that an infantry brigade of the 10th Corps had joined 
Alvensleben before noon, is it either true or just to claim for the 
3rd Corps, whose constancy and devotion were superb, that it had been 
fighting until threeo’clock almost single-handed and without any effec- 
tive support ? How perfunctory is Moltke’s sketch of this stupendous 
conflict may be estimated from the fact that he makes no reference 
whatever to the participation in the battle of portions of the 
9th Corps whose action mainly caused Bazaine to withhold troops from 
his front in order to reinforce his left and protect his communications 
with Metz, threatened by the troops referred to, which lost 1,200 of 
their strength. 

Moltke makes some very remarkable statements in regard to the 
respective strengths of the armies which fought at Gravelotte. The 
French army which capitulated at Metz in October, he writes, num- 
bered 173,000, ‘besides 20,000 sick which could not be removed, 
about 200,000 in all’; and he builds on this basis, which is in itself 
erroneous, the assertion that ‘consequently the enemy in the battle 
of 18th August had at disposal more than 180,000 men.’ He 
thus continues: ‘The exact strength of the eight ? German corps on 
that day amounted to 178,818 men. Thus, with the forces on either 
side of approximately equa] strength, the French had been driven 
from a position of unsurpassed advantage.’ The terms used here can 
have but one meaning : that the French army was over 180,000 strong 
and the German army exactly 178,818 strong; and that so, the 
thousand or two of French superiority counting for nothing, the two 
adversaries were in a numerical sense equally matched. 

It is now for the first time put forward, and with all the prestige 
of Moltke’s name in support, that the German strength in the battle 


? Moltke has inadvertently written ‘seven’; there were eight : Guards, 2nd, 3rd, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 12th; the official state gives 178,818 as the collective infantry 
strength of those eight corps, and I have ventured to correct Moltke’s obvious slip of 
the pen. 
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of Gravelotte was not superior to that of the French. That the con- 
tention is untenable can be shown easily and convincingly. That 
Moltke has greatly understated the German strength needs little 
further evidence than the following brief extract from the official 
‘Return showing number of (German) troops employed in the battle 
of Gravelotte-St. Privat,’ printed in the appendices to the second 
volume of the Staff History. 


ToTaL STRENGTH 





Combatants, exclusive of officers and train 














~aaS” Cavalry Horsed guns 
First Army . ° ° . . 42,455 5,753 180 
Second Army . F ‘ -| 136,363 18,831 546 
Total 178,818 | 24,584 | 726 





Moltke, it will be seen, has accepted the gross infantry strength, 

exclusive of officers, as the total strength of the German army. The 
addition of the cavalry, without’ reckoning officers, at once swells the 
total to 203,400. The Germans reckon their artillery by guns, not 
by gunners. While the latter are still hale and sound they do not 
show in the returns, but when killed or wounded they appear among 
the losses, which arrangement seems anomalous. But as artillery is 
of no use without artillerymen, the men of that arm must obviously 
count in the actual strength of an army. In 1870 each army corps 
had an artillery regiment 3,981 strong, so that the artillerymén of 
the eight corps which fought at Gravelotte would at full strength 
number 33,843. Making the liberal deduction of 8,843 for previous 
casualties, there remained 25,000, swelling the total army strength to 
228,400. Officers are not included in the figures of the above return, 
but they were unquestionably in the battle and come within the count. 
Apart from artillery officers who perhaps were included in their regi- 
ments, and not reckoning general and staff officers, the 52 infantry 
regiments and 148 squadrons composing the infantry and cavalry 
forces of the army, had about 4,000 combatant officers on their esta- 
blishments, of whom 400 may be written off for casualties. Adding, 
then, 3,600 officers to the previous count of 228,400, the German 
host ‘employed ’ in the battle of Gravelotte-St. Privat numbered not 
187,818, but 232,000 fighting men; and, so far from the contending 
armies being of approximately equal strength, the Germans were 
stronger by 50,000 than were the French, even if Moltke’s estimate 
of the numbers of the latter were correct. 

But his estimate is not correct—it cannot indeed in the nature 
of things be correct. Apart from the incidental miscalculation that 
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173,000 + 20,000 make 200,000, Moltke errs in his statement that 
the 20,000 sick and wounded French soldiers found in Metz at the 
capitulation were in excess of the 173,000 officers and men recorded 
as having surrendered. The sick and wounded were included in the 
latter total, which comprehended every man, combatant and non-com- 
batant, of the army and garrison of Metz at the date of capitulation on 
the 29th of October. Moltke’s train of reasoning that, since there were 
173,000 French soldiers in Metz on that date, ‘ consequently ’ 180,000 
French soldiers confronted the Germans in the battle of Gravelotte, 
it is impossible to follow. . But the official total of surrendered men 
at the capitulation affords a firm datum from which to work back- 
ward. By adding to it the death and prisoner losses of the French 
during the period from and including the day of Gravelotte until the 
day of capitulation, an approximate estimate is attainable of the 
French numbers in and about Metz on the morning of the great 
battle. This is best set out in a table :— 







French soldiers taken prisoners at Gravelotte ; ‘ . 4,400 
~ » killed at Gravelotte, 1,150; during siege, about 1,500 . 2,650 
¢ wounded of battles previous to Gravelotte, 20,000 
‘si a 4 wounded at Gravelotte . , ; . 6,700 
wounded during siege . . ° . 5,000 
31,700 
Of whom the French estimate is that about 
one-third died during the siege owing to noto- 
riously unfavourable hygienic conditions ‘ - 10,550 
a . died of sickness during siege, about . ; : : 8,500 
Remaining in Metz at capitulation (hale and sick) 


The a posteriori calculation thus brings out the approximate 
French numbers in and about Metz on the morning of Gravelotte as 
roughly 200,000. But the following deductions from the fighting 
strength must be made :— 





Wounded of previous battles, Spicheren, Borny, Vionville . ; . 20,000 
Mobile guards and artillerymen garrisoning fortress and forts F - 20,000 
Laveaucoupet’s division stiffening Mobile garrisons ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,000 
Departments of army, train, stragglers, &c., certainly over . , : 8,000 
Sick . e ; A - ; ° . ° ; ? , ; 5,000 

58,000 


Giving effect to these deductions, the conclusion is that at the 
most 142,000 French soldiers were ‘employed’ in the battle, includ- 
ing the reserve consisting of the Imperial Guard, which had but one 
brigade engaged. The statements of the French strength at Grave- 
lotte range from 100,000 up to 150,600 men effective, which 
latter estimate, made by a Frenchman whose figures on another 
occasion are accepted as ‘ quasi-official’ in the Staff History, has been 
the highest until Moltke now overtops it by 30,000. The official 
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German statement in the Staff History is that the French ‘had an 
available force of from 125,000 to 150,000 men.’ Moltke does not 
claim any new information since he authorised the statement just 
quoted ; his swollen total is based on the capitulation figures, which 
were public property the day after the surrender. And a certain 
inconsistency reveals itself between that swollen total and the result of 
his statement that there were eight or ten men to every pace (Schritt) 
of the seven miles to which the front of the French position extended. 
At ten men to the pace there works out a total of 133,200 men, 
which contrasts somewhat abruptly with ‘more than 180,000.’ 

In his preface to his uncle’s posthumous book, Major von Moltke 
quotes an utterance of his great relative as ‘ highly characteristic of 
Moltke’s magnanimity.’ This is the utterance: ‘Whatever is pub- 
lished in a military history is always dressed for effect: yet it is 
a duty of piety and patriotism never to impair the prestige which 
identifies the glory of our army with personages of lofty position.’ 
The naiveté is edifying with which the principle is in effect laid down, 
that truth must go to the wall in favour of patriotism. The super- 
session of truth by the other virtue is not precisely a novelty, but to 
Moltke belongs the frank avowal of the preference as a sacred duty, 
and to his nephew the characterisation of this avowal as magnanimity. 
Throughout his book Moltke is true to his principle, except as regards 
two leading actors in the great drama, of whom he himself is one and 
Prince Frederic Charles the other. The strange thing is that, as I 
believe can be clearly shown, the strictures in both instances are 
unmerited. 

It never was any secret in the German army that Moltke disliked 
Prince Frederic Charles. There could be nothing in common between 
the composed, refined, accomplished, and pious Moltke, fastidious, 
scholarly, and reserved as he was; and the bluff, coarse, dictatorial, 
loose-lived and loose-mouthed Frederic Charles. They met as seldom 
as possible, and their relations were always confined to the strictest 
formality. To do the Red Prince justice, he always admired the 
military genius of Moltke; but Moltke, from his methodical and 
exacting standard, and notwithstanding his cold unemotional im- 
partiality, had not a high opinion of Frederic Charles as a commander. 
In reality, as but for a rare prejudice Moltke would have discerned, 
the two men were the complement of each other. Moltke directed 
the storm and swayed the whirlwind, although he habitually rode 
some distance out of its vortex. The Red Prince was the storm 
itself, the actual mighty rushing whirlwind, a ‘ disciplined thunder- 
bolt,’ as I once heard a fanciful trooper of the Zieten Hussars describe 
him. Perhaps his dislike to and non-appreciation of Frederic Charles 
was Moltke’s weak point ; and hence probably it is that. we find him 
violating in the case of that royal soldier his principle of upholding 
the prestige of high-placed warriors. 
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Moltke is nearing the end of his description of the battle of Vion- 
ville-Mars la Tour. He has just ended a sketch of the great cavalry 
fight, which he records was at its height at a quarter to seven in the 
evening. And he continues thus: ‘ Prince Frederic Charles hastened 
to the battle-field.* The day was near its ending; darkness was ap- 
proaching ; the battle was won.’ Does not the reader gather from the 
sentence in italics (the italics are mine), from the mentioned hour 
preceding it, and from the words which follow it, that Prince Frederic 
Charles reached the field late—when it was falling dark, and when 
the battle was already won? The inadvertency tends to mislead. 
For, as is duly recorded in the Staff History, the Prince reached the 
battle-field ‘about four o’clock.’ It was barely that hour when he 
came galloping up the narrow hill-road from Gorze ; the powerful bay 
he rode all foam and sweat, sobbing with the swift exertion up the 
steep ascent, yet pressed ruthlessly with the spur; staff and escort 
panting several horse-lengths in rear of the impetuous foremost 
horseman. On and up he sped, craning forward over the saddle-bow 
to save his horse, but the attitude suggesting the impression that he 
burned to project himself faster than the beast could cover the ground. 
No wolfskin, but the red tunic of the Zieten Hussars, clad the com- 
pact torso, but the straining man’s face wore the aspect one associates 
with that of the berserker. The bloodshot eyes had in them a sullen 
lurid gleam of bloodthirst. The fierce sun and the long gallop had 
flushed the face a deep red, and the veins of the throat stood out. 
Recalling through the years the memory of that visage with the 
lowering brow, the fierce eyes, and the strong-set jaw, one can under- 
stand how to this day the mothers in the French villages invoke the 
terrors of ‘ Le Prince Rouge,’ as the Scottish peasants of old used the 
name of the Black Douglas, to awe their children wherewithal into 
panic-stricken silence. While as yet his road was through the forest, 
leaves and twigs cut by bullets showered down uponhim. Just as he 
emerged on the open upland, a shell burst almost among his horse’s 
feet. The iron-nerved man gave heed to neither bullet-fire nor burst- 
ing shell; no, nor even to the cheers that rose above the roar of battle 
from the throats of the Brandenburgers through whose masses he was 
riding, and whose chief he had been for many years. They expected 
no recognition, for they knew the nature of the man—knew that after 
his fashion he was the soldier’s true friend, and also that he was wont 
to sway the issues of battle. He spurred onward to Flavigny away 
yonder in the front line; the bruit of his arrival darted along the 
fagged ranks ; and strangely soon came the recognition that a master- 
soldier had gripped hold of the command as in a vice. 

Regarding Prince Frederic Charles, Moltke again deviates from 
the principle which he expounded to his nephew in respect of a 


* ‘ Prinz Friedrich Karl war-aus-das Schlachtfeld geeilt,’ 
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serious incident which occurred on the evening of Mars la Tour. The 
long struggle was in its final throes, and the Germans stood on the 
ground held in the morning by the French. In those circumstances, 
writes Moltke, 

It was clearly most unadvisable to challenge by renewed attacks an enemy who 
still outnumbered the Germans; which, since no further reinforcements could be 
hoped for, could not but jeopardise the success so dearly bought. The troops were 
exhausted, most of their ammunition was spent, the horses had been under the saddle 
for fifteen hours without food. Some of the batteries could only move at a walk, 
and the nearest army corps which had crossed the Moselle, the 12th, was distant 
more than a day’s march. Yet, notwithstanding, at seven o’clock the headquarter 
[Oberkommando, a courtly euphemism for Prince Frederic Charles, who was no 
figure-head commander] issued an order commanding a renewed and general 
attack upon the enemy’s positions. 


It is an accurate summary of Moltke’s detail of the results of this 
order that the attack was but partially made owing to the exhaustion 
of the troops, and that it failed at all points, not without severe 
losses. 

Than the aspersion conveyed in those sentences, none more grave 
can be imagined. The charge, in effect, is that in a reckless attempt 
which in the nature of things could not be other than futile, Prince 
Frederic Charles wantonly squandered the lives of his devoted soldiers. 
That chief had much experience of command in the actual field, and 
he closed his fighting career unvanquished in battle. In the Franco- 
German War he was in his mature soldierly prime, a veteran of war at 
the age of forty-two, as yet unimpaired by habits which subsequently 
deteriorated him. Experience had inured him swiftly yet coolly to 
penetrate the varying problems of the battle while it raged around 
him in its maddest chaotic turmoil; a less easy task than meets the 
retrospective military critic in the calm of his bureau. He had learned 
the stern lesson that gains can rarely be obtained without incurring 
losses—the old cynical omelette-making egg-breaking axiom; and 
this other lesson too, that there are occasions when a commander 
must lay his account with severe inevitable losses while the chances 
of success are very precarious, yet which it behoves him to adventure. 
It was such an occasion which presented itself to Prince Frederic 
Charles on the evening of Mars la Tour. With a far-spent army of 
some 50,000 men, he was standing right in the path of a host more 
than double his own numbers. Of that host it was true that probably 
more than half was not less exhausted than were his own people ; 
but it possessed powerful reserves comparatively fresh and unscathed 
the possession of which might well encourage the French leader, with 
apparently so much at stake, to push a formidable night attack 
against an inferior and worn-out adversary. Symptoms there already 
were which might portend such an effort. Bazaine in person with 
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fresh troops was clearing his front toward the south-west, and thrust- 
ing the Germans thereabouts back into the woods. Moltke’s state- 
ment is erroneous that the 12th Corps (twenty miles away) was the 
nearest reinforcement. One chief incentive to the operation which he 
condemns was Prince Frederic Charles’ knowledge that the 9th Corps 
was so near his right flank as to be able to make itself felt in the 
iutended attack. And this was actually so in the case of a brigade of 
its Hessian division, which came into action so early as half-past seven 
and continued fighting until after ten. Part of its other division 
was indeed already in the field. Any argument of mine in justifica- 
tion of Prince Frederic Charles’ motives can have little weight ; and 
I prefer therefore to quote on this point the soldierly language of the 
Staff History, compiled, it must never be forgotten, under the superin- 
tendence of Count Moltke himself :— 


As the firing became more vigorous about seven o’clock, and the reports gave 
reason to expect the arrival of the th Corps, the commander-in-chief* con- 
sidered the moment suitable for again making an attack in force. . . . The staking 
of the last strength of man and horse, after hours upon hours of sanguinary fight- 
ing, was to show that the Prussians had both the ability and the firm will to 
triumph in the yet undecided struggle. The moral impression of such an advance, 
enhanced by the consternation to be expected from a sudden attack in the twilight, 
appeared to guarantee a favourable result.’ 


ret another reflection upon Prince Frederic Charles by Moltke is 
contained in the following quotation. Writing of the early morning 
of Gravelotte (18th August), he states: ‘In consequence of the 
Headquarter of the 2nd Army’ [in effect Prince Frederic Charles] 
‘having ordered the 12th Corps, although it stood on the right, to 
form the extreme left, a serious delay occurred from the crossing of 
the respective lines of march.’ Can there be any inference from this 
sentence other than that the 12th Corps, having been stationed on the 
right of the Prince’s army, was suddenly marched away to constitute 
its extreme left, with the result that reprehensible delay and confusion 
was created? The actual facts, as fully set out in the official history, 
put quite another complexion on the matter, and cast no imputation 
on the commander or staff of the 2nd Army. On the morning of 
the 17th the dispositions of that army for the night, which of course 
included the initial attitude of the following morning, were settled 
in conference with the royal headquarter staff and the staff of Prince 
Frederic Charles, so that Moltke had full cognisance of them. They 
were as follows: The front of the army to the north; the 9th Corps 
on the right, next the 3rd, next the 10th, and on the left, about 
Mars la Tour, Puxieux, and Mariaville, the 12th, with the Guard 
Corps in its rear. The latter did not receive those orders until after 
it had occupied bivouacs about Hannonville, to the left of the 12th 


* Prince Frederic Charle3. 
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Corps, and as the march had been long and the hour was late, the 
consent of Prince Frederic Charles was asked and granted that the 
Guards should remain where they were during the night. The 
formal dispositions were not vitiated by this incidental indulgence ; 
the 12th Corps throughout constituted the left ; its ground was never 
shifted, and the delay and confusion in the early morning of the 
18th were caused by the failure of the Guard Corps to move into its 
allotted position in rear of the Saxons. No untoward results followed 
from the delay, since subsequently the latter had leisure to halt 
and cook at Jarny, and the Guards to do the same at Doncourt. 
The accidental delay was too unimportant to be alluded to in the 
Staff History. Moltke’s account of it is erroneous, and since in con-_ 
nection with that great name to suggest the old proverb, ‘ Any stick 
will do to beat a dog with,’ would be an impertinence, one may wonder 
that he should have thought it worth while to record such a triviality 
on a day of momentous events. 

No word of blame has Moltke for General Manstein, who by his 
headstrong and reckless disobedience of orders and his disregard of 
information brought by his own scouts dislocated the plan of the 
battle of Gravelotte and gravely compromised the fortunes of the 
day; no breath of reflection on General von Pape, who sacrificed 
thousands of brave men in an impossible attack on St. Privat, too 
impatient to wait an hour for the development of the turning move- 
ment which would have averted most of the butchery. Both those 
officers were ‘ personages of high position "—were of that ‘ bestimmte 
Persénlichkeiten’ order to uphold whose prestige Moltke held a 
sacred duty. Patriotism questionless shielded them from adverse 
comment; yet it did not avail to avert his censure from Prince 
Frederic Charles—and from himself. It was in respect of the parti- 
cipation of the 2nd Army Corps in the fighting during the latest 
phase of the battle of Gravelotte that he considers himself to have 
incurred his own unfavourable criticism, which is thus expressed :— 


‘It would have been more judicious on the part of the Chief of the General Staff, 
who was personally on the spot at the time, not to have permitted this movement 
at so late an hour. Such a body of troops, still completely intact, might have been 
found very precious next day, but on this evening could scarcely be expected to 


bring about a decisive reversal.’ 


Undeniably it is a strange and adventurous thing to say ; yet with 
all respect I make bold to aver that Moltke had no alternative but 
to permit—nay, to strenuously urge forward—that advance of the 
2nd Corps his sanction of which he now decries, if there was to be 
retrieved a situation which was dangerously compromised, and which 
imperatively called for a ‘ reversal.’ 

In the Gravelotte region of the vast battleground, the German 
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right, consisting of the two corps commanded by General Steinmetz, 
had been fighting fiercely and with varied fortune during the after- 
noon against the French soldiers of Frossard and Lebeeuf. As the day 
waned, the cannonade abated its virulence and the musketry fire fell 
almost silent. The French lay supine in their shelter trenches along 
the Point du Jour ridge crowning the bare glacis-like plateau which 
their fire had been sweeping, quiet in the buildings and behind the 
inclosures of the Moscou farm further north. The Rhinelanders and 
Westphalians huddled among their dead and wounded in the shallow 
folds of the plateau, in the bush fringing the deep and steep ravine 
of the Mance, in and behind the precincts of the battered St. Hubert, 
and about the edge of the wood below Moscou. The lull lasted for 
an hour ; the Germans believed that the Frenchmen over against them 
were exhausted and that the strength of their resistance was broken. 
Away to the north, where Prince Frederic Charles held sway, the roar 
of battle was deepening in intensity; and this indication that his 
army was entering on the decisive struggle was the signal for the 
order to the impatient Steinmetz, that he too should fall on and strain 
his hardest to ‘ end the business’ in his sphere of action. In addi- 
tion to his own two corps, the 2nd Corps was placed at his disposal, 
to be used if it should be needed. The Pomeranians had marched 
far and fast in their ardour to share in the battle. They panted for 
the fray, but having regard to the apparent enfeeblement of the 
enemy it seemed probable that they would not be called upon. 

For once the French had hoodwinked their adversaries. They were 
not exhausted, but were merely saving their ammunition and resting 
in the safety of their shelter trenches and reverse slopes while they 
waited for events. They believed, it seems, that they had virtually 
won the battle, and were in full buoyancy and confidence. As the heads 
of Steinmetz’s columns came up out of the Mance ravine and showed 
themselves on the lower edge of the plateau, the Frenchmen flung aside 
the mask. Suddenly from their serried lines shot furious blasts of 
chassepot and mitrailleuse fire. The thunder of their long-silent artil- 
lery burst forth in fullest volume. The supports at all points came 
springing forward to join their comrades of the front line. And then 
the French infantry, for the moment relieved from the trammels of the 
defensive and restored to its congenial métier of the attack, dashed for- 
ward with the grand old élan, and swept the Germans backward down 
the slope into the Mance ravine. Under the stroke of that fierce impact, 
under the hurricane of missiles that swept upon the troops unassailed 
by the French infantry, Steinmetz’s army reeled to its base. There 
was a period when it may be said without exaggeration that the mass 
of that army was on the run. The old King was carried backward 
in the press surging out from under the rain of shells, expostulating 
with great fervour of expression on his rearward career with the com- 
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ponent parts of the débicle. The Mance ravine was seething full of 
fugitives, struggling among themselves for cover from the shells which 
fell thick among them. The quarries below Moscou were crowded 
with scared refugees. The garrison of St. Hubert remained there— 
in the buildings and outlying enclosures it was safer than in the 
bullet-swept open; the place was not attacked, and some staunch 
troops clung to its lee. But the road in its front leading down to the 
ravine was a torrent of rushing, panting, panic-stricken men. Down 
this torrent were actually swept some of the brave Gniigge’s field guns ; 
a brigadier-general who strove energetically to stay the rush was 
thrown down and overrun. 

The French infantry retired to their positions, having accomplished ~ 
what they were set to do, and the Germans began to steady them- 
selves in a measure. Reserves of the 7th Corps were sent forward, 
but made very little head; and it is not straining language to say 
that it was as a last resort that the 2nd Corps, no part of which had 
hitherto been engaged, was ordered up. The corps crossed the ravine 
by the great chaussée from Gravelotte. How important was regarded 
a fortunate résult of its exertions is vividly shown by the unparalleled 
anxiety to fire its ardour, and the exceptional solicitude for its most 
effective guidance. At the head of the corps rode down into the 
ravine old Steinmetz, the army commander; and with him none 
other than Moltke himself, accompanied by the staff officers of the 
royal head-quarters. ‘Under the eyes of those officers of high rank,’ 
says the Staff History, ‘the battalions hastened across the valley, 
drums beating and bugles sounding, previous to throwing themselves 
into the struggle amid the encouraging cheers of the commanding 
general.’ As the Pomeranians deployed on the edge of the plateau 
the French fire struck them fair in the face ; and they were struck too 
by a broad rushing stream of fugitives from the front which, in the 
demure language of the Staff History, ‘seemed to point tothe advent 
of a fresh crisis in the engagement.’ 

This last incident alone would appear to justify the utilisation of 
the 2nd Corps, which, although it made no impression on the French 
position, maintained a footing on the plateau during the night. But 
when its employment is pronounced to have been a surplusage and a 
mistake, a reply may be made in Scottish fashion by a couple of ques- 
tions, Is not this the unique instance since Blicher’s time of a Prus- 
sian army-commander personally leading his troops intoaction ? And 
on what other occasion throughout his career in his great position did 
Moltke concern himself personally with the actual direction and en- 
couragement of any specific movement in the battle-field ? 

The incidents narrated above are, in their main features, recorded 
in the Staff History ; some details which can be fully verified from 
other sources have been added, in part from personal knowlelge. 

ar2 
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Moltke’s faculty of concentrated writing is strikingly shown in the 
following quotation, which embraces all he permits himself to say 
regarding the events adverted to :— 

‘Later, the still serviceable battalions of the 7th Corps were again sent across 
the Mance ravine, and were joined by battalions from the Bois de Vaux in the 
direction of Point du Jour and the quarries. Frossard’s corps thus attacked was 
reinforced by the Garde Voltigeur division, and all the (French) reserves moved 
into the front line. The (French) artillery came into action with redoubled ac- 
tivity, and an annihilating rifle fire was poured on the advancing Germans. Then 
moved out to the attack the French soldiers, in the shape of a powerful mass of 
tirailleurs, and drove the small leaderless bands (of Germans) lying on the plateau 
back to the skirts of the wood. Here, however, the outburst was arrested, and 
there still remained in the hand a fresh army corps in full strength.’ 

Moltke’s estimate of Bazaine as a commander was not high, and 
he distinctly recognises that he was influenced by political as well as 
military considerations; he, however, acquits him of the charge of 
having betrayed his country. There is in the book one very remark- 
able and curiously enigmatical sentence in reference to Bazaine. 
The period is just before the battle of Noisseville (31st August), when 
Bazaine and his army had been enclosed in Metz for eleven days. 
This is the sentence: ‘Meanwhile Marshal Bazaine possibly might 
have recognised that he had deceived himself in regard to the release 
of his army by means of negotiation.’ Is it not the reasonable in- 
ference that thus early, much earlier than ever hitherto has been 


suspected, Bazaine had attempted to open negotiations with the 
Germans, and had been repulsed ? 


As a skilful, untiring, and far-seeing organiser of the means which 
make for success in war, Moltke has never had an equal, and probably 
can never have a superior. The unequalled success of the efforts on 
his part and that of his coadjutor Von Roon to perfect the national 
preparedness for war, produced the result that while those two lasted 
Germany could find in no European power an equal antagonist. 
Still less did any power produce a strategist who gave proof of rank- 
ing as Moltke’s peer. Thus it is impossible to gauge the full measure 
of his potentialities. He may have had reserves of strategical genius 
which were never evoked. It is impossible to determine whether in 
the Franco-German war he put forth his full strength, or only so much 
of it as was proportionate to the requirements suggested by the known 
inferiority of the adversary. 

One thing is certain, that never was fortune kinder to any director 
of a great war than she was to Mqitke in 1870. Spite of the signifi- 
cant warning of Sadowa, it seemed almost as if in its later years the 
Second Empire, as regarded its army, had been deliberately ‘ riding for 
a fall.’ With the melancholy exposure of its military decadence all 
the world is familiar. When Marshal Niel enjoined the defensive as 
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the complement of the chassepot, he throttled the traditional élan of 
the soldiers of France. Her army, deficient in everything save innate 
courage, lacked most of all competent leadership, and the assump- 
tion of the chief command by the Emperor made the Germans a 
present of the issue before a shot was fired. The campaign begun, 
Fortune continued to shower her favours on Moltke. It appeared as 
if the very stars in their courses fought in his favour. An essential 
feature of his plan was to push for the enemy’s capital. Bazaine helped 
him in this by bottling himself up in Metz. MacMahon yielded him 
the fair-way by moving out of his path. Another element of Moltke’s 
scheme was that the French should be driven from the spacious and 
fertile middle provinces into the barren and cramped precincts of the 
north. Bazaine did not lend himself to the accomplishment of this 
purpose, but he disposed of himself otherwise in a manner equally 
satisfactory to Moltke. MacMahon obliged by going northward 
without being driven—at least by the Germans—his coercion was 
from Paris. Moltke, fully convinced of the paramount importance to 
the French that the army of Metz should make good its retreat on 
the Chalons force, concentrated every energy toward the prevention of 
that union. It happened that, as Moltke genially observes, Bazaine 
did not share the German chief's conviction, and indeed played into 
the other’s hand by his preference for Metz to the prosecution of a 
retreat toward Chalons. Ready enough to fight, Bazaine was not 
earnest to march. 

But Moltke’s plan of campaign was based, beyond all other con- 
siderations, on the resolution at once to assail the enemy wherever 
found, and to keep the German forces so compact that the attack 
could always be made with the advantage of superior strength. 
Although the Germans had overwhelmingly superior numbers in the 
field, this aspiration failed conspicuously. Indeed, there is a certain 
pride in Moltke’s avowal that the Germans fought—and won—four 
important battles with the odds against them, not to mention his 
claim of equal strength at Gravelotte. The failure to make good the 
wise postulate of his plan resulted inevitably from the free hand ac- 
corded to subordinate commanders to bring on an unexpected battle 
at their discretion or indiscretion. It is true that, because of various 
circumstances, no defeats resulted from this licence, but the risks it 
involved were certainly in two instances disproportionate to the ad- 
vantages attained. Is it credible that, had not Frossard at Spicheren 
been trammelled by imperial restrictions, his three divisions would 
not have smashed Kameke’s two brigades as they clung to his skirts 
for hours before reinforcements arrived? The German Staff History 
owns to the imminence of disaster at Borny; and but that the French 
were tied to the defence, it is inconceivable that five French divisions 
could not have defeated five German brigades. What soldier who has 
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realised the practical value of numbers in battle will deny that had 
Bazaine, with 150,000 French regulars at his back, been in earnest to 
force through at Mars la Tour, he could not have swept Alvensleben’s 
40,000 Prussians out of his path before support could have reached 
the latter? Moltke writes of Noisseville that there 36,000 Prussians 
repulsed 137,000 Frenchmen. With such odds in their favour as 
four to one, the Servian militia, fighting in earnest, would crush the 
best troops in Europe. The French did not break out, simply because 
Bazaine fought merely to save appearances. With superior forces and 
copious reserves the brusque and butcherly offensive is a tempting 
game; but its attractions wane when, as at Gravelotte, it entails 
the slaughter of 20,000 men in causing to the enemy a loss of 
8,000. 

It remains that the Germans were the conquerors, and that they 
conquered in virtue of Moltke’s strategical skill and infusion of energy 
into all ranks of the German army. It is a true saying that nothing 
succeeds like success; and its converse is not less true that nothing fails 
like failure. But the eye-witness of the Franco-German war must be 
purblind or warped who dare aver that the old spirit had faded out of the 
army on which had shone the sun of Austerlitz, and which had stormed 
the Malakoff with arush. No: the poor miscommanded, bewildered, 
harassed, overmatched, outnumbered soldiers in the blue képis and 
red breeches, fought on with a loyal valour that ever commanded 
respect and admiration. The sad noble story of unavailing devotion 
is to be told of the French regular army from the first battle to the 
ending at Sedan. With swelling heart and wet eyes I looked down 
on the final scene of the awful tragedy. The picture rises now before 
me of that terrible afternoon. The stern ring of German fire, ever 
encircling with stronger grip that plateau on which stood huddled 
the Frenchmen in the shambles; the storm of shell fire that tore 
lanes through the dense masses all-exposed there to its pitiless blasts ; 
the vehement yet impotent protests against the inevitable in the shape 
of furious sorties—now a headlong charge of Margueritte’s cuirassiers 
thundering in glittering steel-clad splendour down the slope of Illy 
with an impetus that seemed resistless, till the fire of the German 
infantrymen smote the squadrons fair in the face, and strewed the 
sward with dead and dying; now the frantic gallop to their fate of a 
regiment of light horsemen on their grey Arab stallions, up to the 
very muzzles of the needle-guns which the German linesmen held 
with so unwavering steadiness; now a passionate outburst of red- 
trousered foot-soldiers darting against a chance gap in the tightening 
environment, too surely to be crushed by the ruthless flanking fire. No 
semblance of order there, no token of leadership; simply a hell in 
the heart of which writhed an indiscriminate mass of brave men, 
with no thought but of fighting it out to the bitter end! I shudder 
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as I write at the recollection of that ghastly field’s horrors on the day 
after the battle. The shell-fire hurled on the exposed’French masses 
had been so close and so incessant that numbers had been torn or 
blown into fragments. The ground was still slippery with blood, and 
in the hollows lay little puddles to look at which made one faint. 
Yet this fell experience did not deaden in the soldiers of the French 
army the passion to keep on fighting. Napoleon’s one wise act was 
his displaying the white flag on the afternoon of Sedan. But with 
what fury the soldiers execrated him and his conduct! 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
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THE LABOUR ‘PLATFORM’ AT 
THE NEXT ELECTION 


For ten years the legislature has been almost exclusively occupied 
with the affairs of Ireland. But the next House of Commons, before 
it dissolves, can, if it will, achieve much for the working classes of 
the United Kingdom. Those classes have shown during the last 
three years a keen desire to improve their lot. Hopes raised by 
successes at the commencement of the revolt of unskilled labour have 
been dashed by repeated demonstrations of the futility of expecting 
too much from trade-union action under existing circumstances. This 
has strengthened the resolution of workmen to add to the pro- 
tection afforded by combination that which can only be assured by 
Parliament. The clamour for social reform represents a deep and 
real feeling. Yet it seems probable that a great opportunity may be 
missed for lack of definiteness of practical aim. The need of the 
moment is a statement of what the labour party and its sympathisers. 
may reasonably hope to gain from the next House of Commons by a 
concentration of such power as it really commands, having regard to 
the conditions which actually prevail. 

Such a task has obvious difficulties. The unbounded ignorance 
which is positively an advantage for destructive criticism is an 
effectual disqualification for constructive statesmanship. Consequently 
many who deal largely in generalities about the undisputed hardships 
of the wage-workers, when it comes to the question ‘What is to be 
done?’ avoid the issue. A few indulge in apocalyptic ravings about 
a millennium they are powerless to hasten. The majority (like bad 
workmen quarrelling with their tools) aver that no progress is 
possible without tinkering at political machinery. As a plain matter 
of fact the working class has power, without waiting for ‘ political 
revolutions founded on abstract ideas,’ to obtain from the next 
Parliament changes for which there is pressing need. Politicians 
could not, by being paid for their services, be made much more eager 
to obey any pressure from constituencies which threaten their fixity 
of tenure. Political parties could not, by the comparatively small 
addition to the labour electorate which would result from ‘one man 
one vote,’ be made much more anxious than they are now to listen to 
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any distinct demand from the working class, which already forms 
three-fifths of the constituencies. 

Those who understand that from a truly patriotic point of view 
the welfare of the working classes is of the highest national importance 
will agree that it should be subordinated to no other object in the 
coming Parliament. To those who dissent from this proposition I 
would point the moral of the recent elections. It is admitted on alk 
hands that the successes of the Gladstonian candidates are not due to 
any great desire amongst British voters that time should be spent upon 
Irish Home Rule. The Unionists especially emphasise this point, 
and assert with reason that promises of social reform are the factors - 
in rallying workmen at the polls. In that case we may expect that 
the new House will be irrevocably pledged to redress the grievances of 
the labourers. In fact, progress in the direction of satisfying the 
workman’s demands is a necessary consequence of his political power. 
The only questions of practical interest are as to the form the 
inevitable changes will take, and as to the party which will be 
entrusted with the making of them. 

The workman’s demand is simply for a larger share of the good 
things and fair chances of this life. These things present themselves 
to the urban labourer in the shape of higher wages, shorter hours, and 
a lessening of the competition for employment. It is because trade 
unio®$m has helped him to these that he believes in it. He now 
seeks to obtain more of them through political action. They may be 
summed up under five principal headings. 


I 

The one demand backed by a great body of urban labour is that 
for a shorter working day. Workmen who ask for this are influenced 
by the belief that the fixing of a maximum labour-day of eight hours 
by law will have the same effect that has followed the reduction of 
working hours by trade-union action and factory legislation. That it 
will increase the leisure and the real freedom of the worker is the 
smaller benefit expected. The greater is that it will so reduce the 
proportion of unemployed competitors for work as to enable the em- 
ployed to successfully claim the highest wage the necessities of the 
employers will allow. Working-class opposition to this measure comes 
entirely either from those who, already working shorter hours, fear 
their hours would be increased to eight, or from those who fear that 
the margin of profit in their particular trade will not permit them to 
obtain as high wages for eight hours as they now do for nine. The 
thorough-going advocates of the eight-hour day here, in common with 
the working-class party in all countries that compete with us, will 
press relentlessly for their object. They form a large majority of the 
organised workmen, and a still larger proportion of unskilled and un- 
organised labourers. Events have shown that in mining constituencies 
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(except in Northumberland and Durham) and in working-class 
boroughs, a candidate wastes his time in contesting the seat unless he 
will satisfy the eight-hour men. These intend that the next Parlia- 
ment’s first business shall be to establish an eight-hour day in Govern- 
ment workshops and factories; in specially hazardous and unhealthy 
occupations ; in those in which overwork is dangerous to the public ; 
and in enterprises which enjoy a monopoly granted by the legislature, 


II 


To the rural labourer the land is the symbol of all wealth and in- 
fluence. His demand takes the shape of asking for access to it, and 
this will be strongly backed by the town workman in the hope that 
a multiplication of small owners will stay the influx of labour to 
the cities. Access to the land gives Hodge independence and a hope 
of rising from the position of wage labourer. It promises material 
improvement, but this, if gained, must, under the present condition 
of British agriculture, be paid for by peasant proprietors by an 
expenditure of labour out of all proportion to the result. A more 
hopeful rendering of the cry of ‘ The land for the people ’ would be one 
which, by facilitating the compulsory purchase of land for such objects, 
would allow co-operative cultivation on a large scale to be carried on 
with the capital and science which alone can make labour on the land 
really remunerative. A recent experiment by Mr. Albert Grey saws 
how this can profitably be done by private enterprise,' if the State 
exercises its undoubted power to insist that the rights of landowners 
shall not be allowed to stand in the way of the greater right of the 
community to have the land utilised to the best real advantage. In 
this respect the words of Lord Salisbury at Birmingham the other 
day are noteworthy. He said: ‘It is undoubtedly an object which 
both parties may justly have in common—the desire to bring the 
people into closer connection with the land. Where you take a 
man’s property you must pay for it, but with that safeguard I 
thoroughly believe that the-more the peasantry of this country can 
be brought into connection with the land the more safe your insti- 
tutions are, and the more the fibre of the English people will be 
preserved.’ 

These two planks of the labour platform are much more impor- 
tant than any others, because the changes they will bring about will 
directly benefit the workers, and because it is patent to all men that 
they have behind them that practical enthusiasm of the electorate 


1 Mr. Grey’s balance-sheet for four years’ work on the East Learmonth farm 
shows that in a period of very low prices he was able to (1) pay a rent for the land 
which the previous tenant declared to be prohibitive ; (2) obtain regular interest on 
his capital; (3) pay the trade union rates for labour. There yet resulted a profit, of 
which 25 per cent. was held in reserve, 25 per cent. given to the managers, and the 
remainder gave to the labourers 5 and 6 per cent. bonus on their wages, and to Mr. 
Grey, in addition to his interest, a bonus of 1507. for the use of his capital. 
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without which in a democratic country no change is possible. It is 
only right to point out an ulterior consequence of them which, though 
it may not yet be fully recognised by hand-to-mouth politicians, is 
nevertheless certain. In multiplying landowners whether as peasant 
proprietors or co-operators we shall create a large number of protec- 
tionists. The urban workman also will find that his standard of 
comfort cannot be materially raised if the market in which his labour 
must be sold remains open to be flooded by cheaper foreign labour 
and its products. ‘The era of unlimited competition to which 
Parliament, in its wisdom, has decreed that this country shall be 
subjected,’ approaches its end. 


III 

Another matter which is ripe for settlement is the pensioning of 
the poor in old age in place of imprisoning them in the workhouse. 
The workman entirely agrees with Mr. Chamberlain that ‘society as 
a whole owes something to these veterans of industry,’ and knows 
very well that the debt is acknowledged by the system of indoor relief 
for the aged and destitute poor, whose support is admittedly a first 
charge on the property of the nation. He will vote for that support 
being given in the more grateful form of a weekly pension, but if the 
amount is not enough he would have the difference made up by a 
levy upon those whose income allows a surplus after providing the 
necessaries of life. He will regard a compulsory contribution from 
himself as an attempt to dock his income in early manhood, already 
too small, in order to lighten the poor rates of the comparatively 
wealthy. If he is allowed to choose for himself whether he should 
contribute to a voluntary insurance against old age or take his chance 
of the workhouse, he will avail himself as little of the new system as 
he does now of the Post Office annuities. For the income of the men 
and women who end in the workhouse is so small that the subtraction 
of a farthing in a shilling means to them additional privations, and it 
is so uncertain that they cannot feel confident these privations will 
not be rendered useless by a lapse in their payments. The attitude 
of the workman then is this. He would infinitely prefer, when worn 
out, a pension of a few shillings a week to being driven into the 
workhouse, but he intends that the extra cost of this reversion to a 
modified form of outdoor relief shall fall on those who have derived 
most benefit from the years of toil which have worn him out. 


IV 
As the workman believes that he is unfairly treated in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, he is for saddling the classes which have gained 
most from the administration of national affairs with a larger share 
of the costs of government and of such reforms as shorter hours and 
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higher wages for employés of the nation. He may not be learned 
about the canons of taxation, but he will use his power to extend that 
Conservative measure, the graduation of the income tax, so that the 
larger the income, the larger shall be the proportion of it which goes 
to the national revenue, and to also increase the amount which the 
State takes from any sort of property on the death of its owner. The 
change will probably take the shape of allowing exemption from in- 
come tax to persons who have less than 300/. a year, and of increasing 
the amount in the pound payable by those who have more than 
1,000/. a year. As regards death duties, all who learn and labour 
truly to get their own living will welcome any diminution of the 
wealth transmitted by inheritance. They cannot see that it makes 
any difference whether such wealth is derived from the ownership of 
land, which still carries with it some responsibilities, or from the 
sweet simplicity of the 2? per cents. Students of political meteor- 
ology will note that from their very nature these changes are cal- 
culated to enlist strong support, while rousing a numerically insig- 
nificant opposition. 


V 


Under a fifth heading, that of protective labour legislation, there. 
are arrears which if the working class has its way will amply occupy 
the time of the new House. Legislation to render employers liable 
for accidents requires strengthening in two directions. The penalties 
should be so great as to give the employer the strongest inducement. 
to take every precaution in order to prevent injury to life or limb in 
his works, and the method of inflicting these penalties should be 
so altered that the rich man shall not be able to escape paying 
blood-money to the poor. Amendments of the Factories Regulation 
Acts are a farce unless the staff of inspectors is immensely strengthened 
and so rendered able to make the law a terror to evil-doers. The 
majority of these inspectors should be men who have themselves 
worked in establishments of the kind they have to inspect, and a 
large number of women should be appointed to look after the interests 
of operatives of the weaker sex. At every inquest on the body of a 
person killed while working at his or her trade, a legal representative 
of the relatives of the deceased should be paid by the community to 
attend, and call and examine witnesses on their behalf. 


It will be found that at the General Election Labour is fighting 
for these five points—(1) the Eight Hour Day, (2) the Land for the 
People, (3) the Abolition of the Workhouse, (4) Taxation of large 
incomes and inheritances, (5) Protective labour legislation. If work- 
men were so foolish: as to dissipate their force by pressing for attentiow 
to subjects of minor importance they would pay the penalty, and see 
themselves tricked and foiled as they have been often before. They, 
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have the numerical strength, if they have the political sagacity and 
cohesion, to get their way on these five points. If they still lack 
insight and resolution, no tinkering with the machinery of elections 
will avail them anything, and they will only have themselves to thank 
if the evils they complain of are not seriously attacked for another 
five or ten years. 


There are, of course, many points of national policy on which the 
Labour party has a strong opinion, and which it will press with all 
the means at its command. I do not wish to complicate the issue 
by raising these now, but there is one which must be mentioned. 
No one can feel more keenly than he who has tried to raise the 
standard of comfort and improve the position of the working classes 
that the abuse of intoxicating drink is one of the most potent factors 
in creating their degradation and servility. I believe that an over- 
whelming proportion of those who know the lives of the poor are in 
favour of reducing in every reasonable way the facilities for getting 
drunk, 

There is one further change which does not recommend itself to 
workmen more than to other citizens who wish to see Parliament 
become a manufactory of national legislation, not of personal notoriety. 
The time during which a single member may occupy the attention 
of the House should be strictly limited. I believe the available time 
divided by the number of members would give to each something 
like four minutes and a half. I propose, making due extra allowance 
for spokesmen of the Government and perhaps of the Opposition, that 
each member when he has consumed ten times his proportion, or 
say forty-five minutes, should be silent for the remainder of the 
week. Nine out of ten voters will agree with me that the country 
would lose nothing by such a regulation. 


The policy of the labour party at the General Election is plain. 
Having resolved on the definite demands they are going to make on 
the next Parliament, they must take measures to compel acquiescence. 
The number of available candidates of their own party, with the 
essential qualifications of energy, ability, and reputation, is necessarily 
small, and these can only succeed in constituencies where workmen 
voters outnumber the other classes, and have thoroughly learnt the 
necessity for resolute and independent political action. But in every 
constituency it can be made known that the labour vote, be it large 
or small, goes solid for the candidate whose pledges on the five 
points of the Labour Charter are the most satisfactory, provided that 
there is reason to believe the pledges will be fulfilled, and that he 
who makes them will vote in the House against his own party to 
further the Labour platform. If this be done, no Ministry will be 
able to carry on the government for six weeks without giving secu- 
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rity for a substantial instalment of the reforms which workmen are 
determined to have. ' 

When the moderate nature of the programme here set forth is 
considered, it seems probable that there will be no great difficulty in 
carrying it through the House. The public is quite alive to the fact 
that something must be done for labour, and there are few who 
would not rather see the ‘collective wisdom ’ of the nation busied on 
these practical matters than occupied in the flogging of dead horses. 
Still it must be made very clear to party politicians that there must 
be no trifling on the subject. Should grave danger from without 
threaten our country, the Labour party will hold its hand from its 
special work until such foreign complications be settled, Under any 
other circumstances it will strive for the attainment of its objects with 
the most complete indifference to the convenience of Government or 


Opposition. 
H. H. CHAMPION 
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